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Rue Rivoli, N. 12, April 18th, 1837. 
«“ My Dear Eb. 


“ The arrangements here progress but slowly—Guizot is 
intractable—Thiers intolerable; and Louis Philippe himself has declared the 
only ‘capable man of any clique,’ to be—I blush to avow it even ‘ en confiance’— 


Harry Lorrequer. So, you see how we stand. If, therefore, Iam not on my 


knees to you this month, with my Confessions, still accept my homage, and 


“ Believe me, as they say here, 
««¢ Avec le plus haut consideration, 
“ Notre tres humble,’ &c. &c. 


«“ Harry LORREQUER.” 
“ Private and confidential.” 
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PRESENT STATE OF AMERICA.* 


One of the great providential pur- 
poses for which England was raised up 
amongst the nations of the world, was 
discharged, when she gave birth to 
America. Proudly may she exult in 
the consciousness of being the mother 
of a new world. Why should we think 
of distinctness of government, where 
there is an almost perfect identity in 
laws, in literature, in manners, and in 
institutions ? In these important re- 
spects, America never has, and never 
will, swerve from her allegiance. She 
will always be _ to claim con- 
sanguinity with the country of Shaks- 
peare and Milton, of Newton and 
Locke ; and wherever the English 
tongue is spoken, a moral and social 
tie has been established, which defies 
the accidents of time and change, and 
which promises to Great Britain a per- 
petuation of renown in her noble pro- 
geny, even when she herself may be 
blotted from the list of nations, and 
made to experience those vicissitudes 
to which kingdoms, as well as indi- 
viduals, are exposed, from the follies of 
governments, or the course of nature. 
Nothing, in the history of mankind, 
is more remarkable, than the sudden 
growth of North America. Our fa- 
thers almost remember it an unculti- 
vated desert—a refuge for wild beasts, 
and a place of banishment for convicts. 
Behold it now, presenting a counter 
part to the trade, the wealth, and the 
civilization of Europe ; and vindicating 
its claims to national consideration, 
by the lofty and determined bearing of 
its diplomatic intercourse with one of 





the proudest and most powerful mo- 
narchies inthe world. 


« When I consider,” says Edmund 
Burke, “the extraordinary progress of 
that wonderful country, in all that con- 
stitutes national greatness, I can scarcely 
persuade myself that I am not rather 
contemplating an ancient people, who 
have risen into renown through a suc- 
cession of ages, and a long course of suc- 
cessful industry, than a set of miserable 
outcasts, not so much sent, as cast, upon 
the bleak and barren coast of a desolate 
wilderness, three thousand miles distant 
from all intercourse with civilization.” 


But, these miserable outcasts were 
British subjects ; they were bone of 
our bone, and flesh of our flesh; who 
carried out with them the spirit and 
the enterprise, the indomitable vigour, 
and the persevering industry which 
distinguished their noble ancestors at 
home ; and who, moreover, went forth 
imbued with a spirit of enlightened 
religion and rational liberty, which 
very soon manifested their blessed in- 
fluence, in causing “the wilderness and 
the solitary place to be glad for them, 
and the desert to rejoice and blossom 
as the rose.” Yes. Let any impar- 
tial and intelligent man compare the 
progress of the Spaniards in South 
America, with that of the British in 
North America, and he will not be at 
a loss to understand the wonderful su- 
periority of the latter, in all that is 
calculated to improve society, or give 
an impulse to civilization. In the one 
case, the whole might of the govern- 
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was put forth to subjugate and appro- 
priate those vast domains, which con- 
tained within themselves every ima- 
ginable natural advantage to be de- 
rived from navigable rivers, soil, and 
climate. In the other case, a country 
by no means so highly favoured, was 
abandoned, as it were, by the govern- 
ment, to the occupancy either of con- 
victs or adventurers, who were pos- 
terior to the southern settlers by nearly 
a hundred years, but, whose progress 
has been such as to distance them in 
all that constitutes the greatness of a 
nation, even in a manner more striking, 
if possible, than the contrast which is 
presented between Spain and England, 
by the spirit of despotism, and the 
spirit of freedom. 

In the one country, slavery was, as it 
were, stereotyped uponthe people, by the 
whole system of the government as esta- 
blished by the mother country, and by 
the usages and institutions which were 
introduced and cherished, and which 
would almost seem like a kind of syste- 
matic warfare carried on by the folly of 
man against the bounty of nature. Inthe 
other, ,a free scope was given to human 
energy, and human intelligence, by 
which the truth of the maxim “ omnia 
vincit labor,’ was soon made manifest, 
and the very difficulties with which 
our colonists had to contend, furnished 
but an additional stimulus to their efforts 
to overcome them. In the one case, 
true religion was placed, as it were, 
under ban and interdict, and a gloomy 
and debasing spiritual despotism ex- 
tended its influence over the human 
mind. In the other case, the book of 
God was the manual of the pilgrim 
adventurers, and by its light they were 
guided in all the changes and chances 
to which they were exposed, until its 
spirit not only influenced their charac- 
ters as individuals, but animated their 
counsels as a nation, and caused them 
to revere that wisdom from above, 
without which no external prosperity 
can ever give rise to solid or lasting 
national exaltation or renown. Indeed, 
we know of no facts in the history of 
the world more strikingly illustrative 
of the difference between Protestantism 
and Popery, in their effects upon the 
progress of society, than the two great 
experiments, if they may so be called, 
of which these two extensive regions of 
the world were, respectively, the sub- 
jects. And we may, surely, rejoice at 
having been so far favoured by Provi- 
dence, as to be exempted from any 
participation in the guilt and the dis- 
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grace of being the propagators of 
wretchedness and of spiritual darkness, 
in the one country, while our kindred 
in the other gladly recognise us as the 
sources of all that they deem most 
valuable in social improvement, and 
moral and religious illumination. 

We have been led into these re- 
marks, because the very progress of 
the Americans in arts, and in improve- 
ment, has engendered a spirit by which 
the good feeling which it is so desirable 
should subsist between them and the 
mother country, may suffer a fatal in- 
terruption. America has so far out- 
grown her condition as a colony, that 
she stands in the relation of a rival ; 
and, instead of distantly copying the 
manners and the habits of the English, 
she lays claim to an equality with them, 
in all the attributes by which a great 
nation is distinguished. This has 
given rise, on the part of many of our 
writers who have visited America, to 
strictures severe and sarcastic, by which 
the national pride of the Americans 
has been provoked, and a feeling of 
national antipathy engendered, which, 
if it be not removed or mitigated, 
may be the fruitful cause of innumer- 
able evils. No one hears of any such 
cause of disagreement between South 
America and the mother country, 
Spain ; simply because such a distance 
has always been maintained between 
them, as to forbid the notion of rivalry, 
causing the one country to be very well 
satisfied to be looked down on with 
approbation, while the other naturally 
expected to be looked up to with re- 
spect. But, with our brethren in North 
America, the case is quite different. 
By their enterprise, energy, and in- 
telligence, they early achieved an in- 
dependence which enabled them, in the 
proud attitude of freemen, to take their 
stand as competitors with the mother 
country, in all those arts, and all those 
enterprises, by which human life is im- 
proved and adorned. And, hence, the 
testy and captious spirit, by which the 
notion, that they are inferior in any 
respect to the British, is resented in 
the one country ; and the sly, sarcastic, 
and sometimes contumelious character 
of the commentsand descriptions, which 
are provoked, in the other, by their 
overweening, or exaggerated preten- 
sions. To both parties we would say, 
remember your common origin, and 
the identity which still subsists between 
you in laws, in language, in literature, 
and in religion ; and let not the folly 
or the impertinence of man put asunder 
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those whom such constraining influ- 
ence should conspire to keep united. 
In what part of the world, out of his 
own country, can the American find a 
home, but in England; and where, 
besides America, can the Englishman 
find a country, so congenial, in all re- 
spects, to his spirit of enlightened 
freedom? Let it, then, be the part of 
every good man, in both countries, to 
do what in him lies to cultivate a good 
understanding between them, and, by 
removing every disturbing influence, 
by which national harmony has been 
hitherto broken, cause Englishmen to 
feel towards America, as an exulting 
parent feels towards a prospering child, 
and America towards England, as a 
son towards a father, from whom he has 
parted, but not in anger, and whose 
claims to respect and reverence he can 
recognise, while yet he rejoices in his 
personal independence. 

The work before us is the produc- 
tion of a German, who has been, if we 
may so speak, Americanized. Mr 
Grund has been moved to write, not 
merely by his admiration of every 
thing in America, but by his resent- 
ment at the various productions, by 
which an unseemly ridicule, as he 
thinks, has been cast upon the people 
and their institutions. He appears to 
us to be a thoroughly honest man, with 
a good share of understanding ; but, 
who seems to have passed all at once 
from the stove of German despotism 
into the thin air of republican free- 
dom ; and who inspires, with a keen 
delight, the long draughts of liberty 
which he is now, for the first time, per- 
mitted to take, and which produce 
upon him an intoxicating effect, some- 
what similar to that which pure oxygen 
is said to produce upon its recipients. 
He views every thing around him too 
much in contrast with every thing 
which he before experienced, to per- 
mit him to form that ballaneed judg- 
ment of things, upon which alone a 
sound reliance could be placed; and, 
his hatred of despotism, the oppression 
of which he may have experienced, 
has given him a relish for unmitigated 
democracy, such as cannot be wisely 
encouraged amongst the lovers of con- 
stitutional freedom. 

The following remarks upon the 
basis of American character, are very 
just, and the comparison of the English 
with the people on the Continent, and 
so much in favour of the former, evinces 
much discrimination and candour :— 


“T shall not here stop to apologise for 
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my belief that the manners and morals of 
the English (and there is an intimate 
counection between them, ) are essentially 
superior to those of the people on the 
Continent. There may be less pliable- 
ness in the address and carriage of an 
Englishman ; but there is something in 
the composition of his character which is 
sure to command respect; there is that 
dignity which is incompatible with low 
cunning or deceit, and least capable of 
stooping to a wilful falsehood. This 
character, in all its severity, and enforced 
by the most solemn injunctions of re- 
ligion, has been transplanted to the shores 
of the new world, to lay the foundation of 
what are now called American manners 
and morals. New England, of all the 
colonies, has had the greatest influence on 
the establishment of national customs, as 
a part of her sturdy population has been 
always emigrating westward, to renew 
and perpetuate the principles which gave 
rise to the settlement of Plymouth. But 
the people of New England were Eng- 
lish, and are so now, in their feelings 
and sentiments: to the English, there- 
fore, must be attributed most of the pe- 
culiarities for which they are condemned, 
as, indeed, most of the virtues for which 
they are celebrated.” 


This is preliminary to some stric- 
tures upon Mrs. Trollope’s work, “ Do- 
mestic Manners, &c.” which he con- 
demns as a caricature of American 
society, and which we can very well 
believe to have been heightened by 
that ingenious lady’s peculiar powers 
of description. But he forgets that it 
is the object of all such writers, to spy 
out differences, rather than to discover 
resemblances ; and that precisely the 
same course would have been pursued, 
had she been giving an account of the 
state of society in Scotland or in Ire- 
land. The Americans should not take 
offence at this; and it would show in 
them more of understanding, if they 
regarded her book as a magnifying 
glass, in which their peculiarities are 
exaggerated, only in order that they 
may be corrected. 

The following passage we extract, as 
well for the purpose of making the 
reader acquainted with our author’s po- 
litical views, as of justifying what we 
have before stated respecting his in- 
expertness in the art of government, 
and the manner in which his previous 
habits have disqualified him for pro- 
nouncing upon the effects, or deter- 
mining the limits of constitutional free- 
dom :— 


« A second not less striking characte- 
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ristic of American manners, is a degree of 
seriousness, which, at first, might almost 
be taken for want of sociability. An 
American is almost from his cradle 
brought up to reflect on his condition, 
and, from the time he is able to act, em- 
ployed with the means of improving it. 
If he be rich, and have consequently a 
larger stake in the public weal, then every 
new law, every change of election, (and 
there are many in the course of a year,) 
will make him reflect on the future: if 
he be poor, every change may offer him 
an opportunity to improve his circum- 
stances. He is ever watchful, ever on 
the alert, not as most Europeans, as a 
mere spectator, but as one of the actors, 
engaged in maintaining or reforming the 
existing state of affairs, Something like 
it may, at times, be felt in England, and 
perhaps even in France; but this cannot 
be compared to the effects of universal 
suffrage in America. 

** The whole mass of the population is 
constantly agitated; an expression of 
public opinion is constantly demanded, 
constantly hoped for, constantly dreaded. 
There is no man so rich or powerful but 
can be made to quail under its influence ; 
nor any one so humble, in whom it may 
not raise hopes of success and preferment, 
It is an all-powerful organ of public jus- 
tice, sparing none, from the president down 
to the most obscure citizens; elevating, 
humbling, or annihilating whatever it 
meets in its progress, if justly the object 
of its reproach. 

«“ This state of incessant excitement 
gives to the Americans an air of busy in- 
quietude, for which they have often been 
pitied by Europeans; but which, in fact, 
constitutes their principal happiness, The 
Americans have no time to be unhappy— 
and this is saying much in favour of their 
government. The duties of republicans 
are more arduous than those of men 
living under any other form of govern- 
ment; but then their performance is 
pleasing and satisfactory; because it is 
connected with consciousness of power, 
No American would exchange his task 
for the comparative peace and quiet of 
Europe ; because, in the words of Frank- 
lin, ‘he would be unwilling to pay too 
dear for the whistle.’ He finds his solace 
and quietude at home; abroad he is ‘ up 
and doing.’ Peace there would be death 
tohim. He would not, for the world, 
exchange his political activity for the 
speculative inertness of the Germans; 
the glorious privilege of having himself a 
share mthe government of his country, 
for the ‘dolce fur niente’ of the Italians ; 
the busy stir of an election, for the idiot 
noise of a Vienna prado. Let those who 
are so prodigal of their compassion for 
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the melancholy restlessness of Americans, 
but remember the painful stupor which 
befel the Romans after the overthrow of 
the republic, when, all at once, released 
from their active duties of citizens, they 
found in ‘tranquillity’ the principal 
punishment of their abandonment of 
virtue.” 


Truly, Mr. Grund has observed to 
very little purpose the working of the 
system of universal suffrage, if he sup- 
poses that it impresses any inward de- 
gree of seriousness upon the character 
of a people. Not one in any five thou- 
sand of the electors give themselves 
the trouble of five minutes serious re- 
flection, as to the real merits of the 
candidates to whom they give their 
votes. Where they are not corrupted 
by a bribe, they are almost uniformly 
under the influence of passion or ima- 
gination; and instead of their consci- 
ousness of individual responsibility 
being increased, in proportion as the 
franchise is multiplied, an effect pre- 
cisely the reverse takes place, and all 
anxiety about any remote result is 
drowned or dissipated in the tumul- 
tuous excitation with which they rush 
to the accomplishment of immediate 
objects. In fact, it is of the very 
essence of an unmitigated democracy 
that men live in and for the present ; 
and thus the dirth-right is often forfeited 
for the mess of pottage. 

The difficulty, if not the impossibi- 
lity, of establishing for years to come 
any thing like an aristocratic caste in 
America, is thus truly pointed out. 
Our author exults in it more, we ap- 
prehend, than will many of our readers. 


«“ But how can it be possible for the 
American aristocracy to lay claims to su- 
perior distinctions, when the people are 
constantly reminded, by words and ac- 
tions, that they are the legislators, that 
the fee-simple is in them, and that they 
possess the invaluable privilege of calling 
to office men of their own choice and 
principles? Are not the American peo- 
ple called upon to pass sentence on every 
individual whose ambition may prompt 
him to seek distinction and honour at 
their hands? And what is not done to 
conciliate the good will and favour of the 
people? Are they.not constantly flat- 
tered, courted, and caressed by that very 
aristocracy which, if it truly existed, 
would spurn equality with thé people? 
Is their judgment, expressed by the 
ballot-box, not appealed to as the ultimate 
decision of every argument and contest ? 
Aristocracy, if it shall deserve that name, 
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must not only be based on the vain pre- 
tensions of certain classes, but on its 
public acknowledgment by law, and the 
common consent of others. This, how- 
ever, is not the work of a generation, 
and requires an historical connection with 
the origin and progress of a country. 

“ Why, then, should the Americans 
recognise a superior class of society, if 
that class be neither acknowledged by 
law nor possessed of power? How shall 
they be brought to worship those from 
whom they are accustomed to receive 
homage ?—who are either men of their 
own election, and consequently of their 
own making, or the defeated and unhap- 
py victims of their displeasure? The 
aristocracy of America may claim genius, 
and talent, and superiority, and they 
may be ambitious; but it is an ‘ambition 
of so airy and light a quality that it is 
but a shadow’s shadow’—a sort of fata 
morgana reflected from beyond the 
waters, whose baseless fabric can neither 
excite apprehension, nor arrest the pro- 
gress of democracy.—Coteries there 
always were, and always will be, in large 
cities; but they need not necessarily be 
connected with power. In America, 
moreover, they exist, principally, among 
the ladies; there being, as yet, but few 
gentlemen to be called ‘of leisure,’ or 
exclusively devoted to society. The 
country is yet too young, and offers too 
large a field for the spirit of enterprise 
and business, to leave to the fashionable 
drawing-rooms other devotees than young 
misses and elegants of from fourteen to 
twenty years of age, That such compa- 
nies may, nevertheless, have their attrac- 
tions, no one can reasonably doubt; but 
they are not composed of elements capa- 
ble of changing the manners and customs 
of the country; and, as long as their 
composition does not materially alter, 
must remain deprived of that influence 
which the higher circles in Europe are 
wont to exercise over all classes of soci- 
ety.” 


Of the American ladies he thus 
writes, and, we believe, with perfect 
truth : 


“The forms of American ladies are 
generally distinguished by great symmetry 
and fineness of proportion; but their 
frames and constitutions seem to be less 
vigorous than those of the ladies of 
almost any country in Europe. Their 
complexions which, to the South, incline 
or Spanish, are, to the North, 
remarkably fair and blooming, and while 
young, by far the greater portion of them 
are decidedly handsome. A marked ex- 
pression of intelligence, and a certain in- 
describable air of languor—probably the 
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result of the climate—lend to their coun- 
tenances a peculiar charm, to which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel in 
Europe. An American lady, in her 
teens, is, perhaps, the most sylph-like 
creature on earth. Her limbs are ex- 
quisitely wrought, her motions light and 
graceful, and her whole carriage at once 
easy and dignified. But these beauties, 
it is painful to say, are doomed to an 
early decay. At the period of twenty- 
four, a certain want of fulness in her pro- 
portions is already perceptible ; and, once 
passed the age of thirty, the whole fabric 
goes seemingly into decay. As the prin- 
cipal cause of this sudden decline, some 
allege the climate; but I ascribe it more 
willingly to the great assiduity with which 
American ladies discharge their duties as 
mothers. No sooner are they married 
than they begin to lead a life of compa- 
rative seclusion ; and once mothers, they 
are actually buried to the world. At the 
period of ushering their children into 
society, they appear, indeed, once more, 
as respectable matrons; but they are 
then only the silent witnesses of the 
triumphs of their daughters. An Ame- 
rican mother is the nurse, tutor, friend, 
and counsellor of her children, Nearly 
the whole business of education devolves 
upon her; and the task is, in many in- 
stances, beyond her physical ability. 
Thus, it is customary with many ladies 
in New England, not only to hear their 
children recite the lessons assigned to 
them at school; but actually to expound 
them, and to assist them in the solution 
of arithmetical and algebraic problems. 
There are married ladies who apply them- 
selves seriously to the study of mathe- 
matics and the classics, for no other pur- 
pose than forwarding the education of 
their children ; and I have known young 
men who have entered college with no 
other instruction, in any of the prepara- 
tory departments, than what they received 
from their mothers. But this ‘continued 
application to the most arduous duties, 
the increasing care and anxiety for the 
progress and welfare of their children, 
and the consequent unreasonable con- 
finement to the house and the nursery, 
undermine constitutions, already by nature 
sufficiently delicate; and it is thus by the 
sacrifice of health and beauty that Ame- 
rican ladies pay to their offspring the 
sacred tribute of maternal affection. No 
human being can ever requite the tender 
cares of a mother; but it appears to me 
that the Americans have, in this respect, 
obligations immeasurably greater than 
those of the inhabitants of any other 
country.” 


Nor is the following most pleasing 
account of their domestic purity less 
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agreeable to matter of fact, or less gra- 
tifying to the race from which they 
have descended— 


« As regards the morality and virtue 
of American ladies, it will suffice to say 
that they are not inferior to the English, 
who are universally acknowledged to be 
the best wives and mothers in Europe. 
The slightest suspicion against the cha- 
racter of a lady, is, in America, as in 
England, sufficient to exclude her from 
society ; but, in America, public opinion 
is equally severe on men, and this is cer- 
tainly a considerable improvement. Ac- 
cordingly, there is no country in which 
scandal, even amongst the most fashion- 
able circles, is so rare as in the United 
States, or where the term “ intrigue” is 
less known and understood, I shall al- 
ways remember the observation of a 
French gentleman who could find nothing 
to interest him in American society ; be- 
cause ‘it precluded the very idea of a 
liaison.’ ¢ Ah,’ exclaimed he, ‘c’est le 
paradis des maris !’” 

The houses of worship in North 
America, Mr. Grund acknowledges, 
are far inferior to what might be looked 
for amongst a people who are, deci- 
dedly, not without a deep sense of reli- 
gion. But this is to be accounted for, 
chiefly, by the combined influence of 
their republican and puritanical predi- 
lections. 

« At the beginning of this work I pro- 
posed to myself not to give descriptions of 
inanimate objects, further than might be 
necessary to illustrate the manners of the 
people. Whether works of architecture 
come under this head or not, Iam unable 
to decide ; but I think it not inconsistent 
with the general plan of the work to 
offer a few remarks on American church- 
es. The greater number of these, when 
compared to the wealth of their respec- 
tive congregations, are decidedly mean, 
both in their exterior and interior appear- 
ance ; and there exists, in this respect, 
an infinitely greater disparity between 
them and the houses of worship in Eu- 
rope, than between the. dwellings of the 
rich and the palaces of European princes. 
If republicans are at all permitted to dis- 
play splendour and magnificence without 
offending the pride of their fellow-citi- 
zens, it is certainly in the edifices of pub- 
lie worship, and in the halls of their legis- 
lative assemblies. With regard to the 
latter, the Americans possess, already, a 
proud monument of national grandeur. 
The capital at Washington, situated 
on an eminence commanding an unob- 
structed view of many miles in circum- 
ference, is an edifice of the most imposing 
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structure and proportions; and, from its 
very position, incredibly superior to any 
of the public palacesin Europe. The in- 
terior, too, corresponds well with the dig- 
nity of the design: but the most sublime 
effect is produced by its standing high, 
free, and alone, as the institutions it 
guards in its bosom; overshadowing 
hills, and valleys, and rivers, of the mighty 
land over which it extends the benign in- 
fluence of law and justice. 

“ But proud as the Americans may be 
of their halls of congress, they have not, 
as yet, a single place of worship at all to 
be compared to the finer churches in Eu- 
rope, where they might render thanks to 
the Omnipotent Being for the unexam- 
pled happiness and prosperity with which 
he has blessed their country. Some not 
altogether unsuccessful attempts have 
been made in Boston and Baltimore, at 
what might be called a cathedral; but 
neither the size nor the order, nor even 
the materials, are resembling those of the 
nobler specimens of Gothic architecture 
in Europe. 

‘«‘ Our feelings and emotions are always 
tinged with the reflections from the ob- 
jects around us ; and I cannot, therefore, 
divest myself of the opinion that a supe- 
rior style of architecture in an edifice of 
public worship may materially assist the 
imagination, and enable the mind to turn 
from mere worldly objects to the contem- 
plation of heaven and the adoration of 
God. Ihave known persons who could 
never pray so fervently as when encom- 
passed by the sombre vaults of a gothic 
cathedral, and I have, myself experienced 
the same feelings on similar occasions. 

* But in addition to the deficiency in 
style and ornament, there exists, in Ame- 
rica, an almost universal practice of build- 
ing churches, or at least the steeples, of 
wood, to which are frequently given the 
most grotesque figures, partaking of all 
orders of architecture, from the time of 
Noah tothe presentday. There isscarce 
an excuse for this corruption of taste, ex- 
cept the cheapness of the material, which 
may recommend the custom in practice. 
A church ought to be the symbol of im- 
mutability and eternity, the attributes of 
the Infinite Being; but nothing can be 
more averse to either, than its construc- 
tion of so frail a material as wood. An 
imitation of stone-work is still more ob- 
jectionable, as it appears like an attempt 
at deceit; a sort of architectural coun- 
terfeiting least pardonable in a house of 
prayer. Such an edifice seems to be un- 
worthy of its noble purpose; @ sordid 
mockery of grandeur which, without ele- 
vating the mind, represents to it only 
the melancholy picture of human frail- 
ties.” 
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Mr. Grund is a decided advocate for 
the voluntary system, which he defends 
with a flippancy and an ignorance, 
which, we doubt not, would earn for 
him the loud applauses of Daniel 
O’Connell and Joseph Hume. He 
exclaims against the injustice of taxing 
the unbeliever for the support of the 
public worship of Almighty God ; and 
can see nothing in the hierarchical form 
ofchurch government,as itis established 
amongst us, but that which tends to 
make Christian professors indolent and 
lazy ;—and, as to incorporating Chris- 
tianity with the state, and making its 
dignitaries take their seats in the su- 
preme house of legislature, and its 
precepts and principles part and parcel 
of the law of the land, that he regards 
as one of those antiquated prejudices 
from which the Americans are happily 
free, and which every succeeding year 
must, henceforth, continue to dissipate, 
until it shall have disappeared utterly, 
from liberalized and enlightened Eu- 
rope. Our readers do not require, and 
will not expect, that we should enter 
into a detailed refutation of the drivel- 
ling sciolism of this well-meaning, but 
most superficial man ; and we allude to 
it only for the purpose of recommend- 
ing to his notice a pre in Mrs, Trol- 
lope’s late work on France, by the pe- 
rusal of which, we are not altogether 
without a hope, that even he might be 
yet enlightened. That lady discusses 
the subject, in its bearing upon the state 
of society, in the spirit of a philosopher, 
a moralist, and a statesman; and we 
have not seen, since the days of Ed- 
mund Burke, any representation of the 
benefits to be derived froma richly en- 
dowed church, when properly adminis- 
tered, which so fully makes known its 
inestimable advantages. It is, deci- 
dedly, that portion of Mrs. Trollope’s 
writings which gave us the highest 
idea of her very superior powers of 
mind ; and we venture to promise those 
of our readers who may, at our recomn- 
mendation, take up the pages to which 
we refer, that, however high the expec- 
tations with which they may sit down 
to the perusal of them, they shall not 
be disappointed. 

Our author refers to the vast extent 
of publications of all kinds in America, 
as a proof that they are both a reading 
and a thinking people. We think that 
he woflld have been wiselier occupied, 
had he, in good earuest, set about con- 
vincing them, that there is a crab-like 
progress in science and literature, and 
that it is just possible, with all their ar- 


dour of publication, that they may have 
been, in reality, crawling back, when 
they imagined that they were striding 
forward. 

Newspapers are the pieces of ord- 
nance, with which the parties in the 
state fight their political battles; and 
these must, necessarily, be numerous, 
in proportion as the Government be- 
comes democraticised. Where stimu- 
lants, which they are calculated to sup- 
ply, are so perpetually operating, the 
community are but little likely to be- 
nefit by the more silent and gentle in- 
fluences of taste and reason, which, 
amidst such discordant elements, can be 


heard but by few, and the number will . 


even be more limited by whom they are 
not speedily forgotten or unheeded. 

Undoubtedly, the American govern- 
ment has not been deficient in libe- 
rality, in providing for the public in- 
struction of the people :— 


“ The amount of tax raised in the 
State of Massachussets,” Mr. Grund tells 
us, “for the support of common schools, 
averaged 350,000 dollars, or £70,000 ster- 
ling per annum. The State of New 
York has a school fund of 2,116,000 dol- 
lars, or £423,200 sterling, invested in 
9580 school-houses; and the expenses of 
common schools in that State amounted 
in 1833, to 1,262,670 dollars 97 cents, or 
£252,514 sterling nearly. 

« Ohio, Pennsylvania, and South Ca- 
rolina, have also adopted the principle of 
free schools, and other States are gradu- 
ally following the example. The inha- 
bitants of Boston have made the most 
ample provisions for the education of chil- 
dren; and the system of free schools in 
that city has become a model for imitation 
throughout the United States, where si- 
milar institutions are now fast rising into 
existence, 

« The ablest and most skilful instruc- 
torsin the United States are natives from 
New England; who are generally sup- 
posed to be better acquainted with school 
discipline, and better versed in the art of 
communicating ideas, than the rest of 
their countrymen. Their religious habits, 
and the severity of their morals, seem to 
qualify them particularly for the task of 
‘teaching the young idea how to shoot.’ 
It is computed that not less than sixty 
thousand New Englanders are employed 
annually in the instruction of children, in 
the different States; which single fact is 
more creditable to New England, than all 
the praises which could be bestowed on 
the industry and ingenuity of her inhabi- 
tants.” 


So far so good ;—but, the quality of 
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the education thus afforded, or, indeed, 
the quality of the education afforded 
by more competent instructors to the 
higher classes, may be fairly doubted, 
from the fact, than an individual loses 
caste by becoming a teacher. Mr. 
Grund ignorantly supposes that the 
same is the case in England, in oppo- 
sition to the plain fact, that the clergy, 
the most honoured class in the com- 
munity, are the great conductors of na- 
tional education. But we have no rea- 
son, for a moment, to distrust his state- 
ment, that the prejudice prevails in 
America at the present day, almost as 
strongly as it did with Jack Cade, in 
the early period of the history of Eng- 
land, who, in hanging a schoolmaster, 
because he knew how to write, sus- 
pended an ink-horn to his breast, that 
his exit might be the more ignominious. 
The following are Mr. Grund’s obser- 
vations :— 


“ T am afraid, however, that the pecu- 
niary advantages of these gentlemen are 
not in proportion to their exertions, and 
that the vocation of an instructor is, after 
all, not the most honoured in the United 
States. Much as the Americans appre- 
ciate the services of a teacher, they nei- 
ther reward or esteem him according to 
his merits, and are hardly ever willing to 
associate with him on terms of fair reci- 
procity and friendship. Thesame feeling 
exists, in a still higher degree, in most 
parts of Europe, especially in England ; 
but then there is no reason why it should 
continue in America, in a country, in 
which no disgrace ought to attach to any 
honest pursuit ; but in which, on the con- 
trary, men should be honoured, in pro- 
portion as they contribute to the moral 


and intellectual advancement of the 
State. 
“ The correctness of this doctrine, 


however, is so well understood in the 
United States, that the people are 
ashamed of their own sentiments, and 
leave no opportunity unimproved toevince 
that respect for the vocation in private, 
which they are most deficient of showing 
on all important occasions. Many a fa- 
shionable gentleman of the large cities 
would be glad of the company of the in- 
structor of hischildren to a family dinner ; 
but would be unwilling to introduce him 
toa party of friends, and would think 
himself disgraced, were he to be seen with 
him on ’change. 

“ The Americans have a nice sense of 
justice, and understand their own interest 
too well, to be entirely neglectful of the 
attention due to instructors of youth ; but 
the more genteel part of the community 
are too modest to exhibit their sentiments 
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in public. Much, however, has lately 
been done for the improvement of the 
condition of teachers; and it is to be 
hoped that the newly formed ‘ American 
Institute of instruction,’ which, among 
its members, numbers already some of the 
most influential and wealthy men of the 
country, will at last succeed in raising the 
character of instructors, and thereby in- 
crease the sphere of their usefulness, 

“ The salaries of teachers in the public 
schools in most of the States, are mere 
pittances, when compared with the remu- 
neration of professional men, or clerks in 
the counting rooms of respectable mer- 
chants. The compensation of private in- 
structors is, in general, higher; but still 
of too sordid a character to enable them 
to live as gentlemen.” 


The following extract from the an- 
nual report of the superintendent of the 
common schools of the State of New 
York, made so late as January, 1835, 
is quite decisive as to the low estima- 
tion in which the people of the United 
States as yet hold their teachers :— 

«« ¢ The incompetency of teachers,’ says 
the report, ‘is the great evil of the com- 
mon school system of this State, andit may, 
indeed, be said to be the source of the only 
other material defect which pertains to it, 
a low standard of education in most of 
the schools. The evil however is by no 
means universal, There are many teach- 
ers of ample qualifications, and many 
schools of high standing, both as regards 
the nature and extent of their acquire- 
ments. The principal obstacle to im- 
provement is the low wages of teachers ; 
and, as this is left altogether to be regu- 
lated by contract between them and their 
employers, there would seem to be no ef- 
fectual remedy for the evil, but to inspire 
the latter with more just conceptions of 
the nature of the vocation, and its high 
responsibilities; and of the necessity of 
awarding to those who pursue it, a com- 
pensation in some degree suited to its ar- 
duous duties and requirements. So long 
as the compensation of teachers is on a 
level with that which is commanded by 
the most ordinary employments, it is not 
to be expected that men of the necessary 
talents will prepare themselves for the 
business of teaching ; but it may justly be 
said that there is scarcely any vocation, 
in which the best talents can be employed 
to greater advantage. The practice of 
paying ‘low wages’ has, as might be ex- 
pected, introduced into the common 
schools, teachers wholly incompetent to 
execute their trusts; who have brought 
in bad methods of teaching, and kept 
down the standard of requirement for 
their pupils on a level with that by which 
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their employers have measured their qua- 
lifications.’ 

«Although the compensation of 
teachers is still extremely low, it is grati- 
fying to reflect that it is increasing. In 
the districts heard from the number of 
schools kept during the year 1833, an 
average period of eight months was 9392. 
The amount annually paid for teachers’ 
wages in the same district was about 
665,000 dollars. This sum divided by 
the schools would give each teacher 8 
dollars 85 cents a month. But it is sup- 
posed that female teachers are employed 
about half the time at a compensation of 
about 5 dollars (a guinea) a month. In 
this case the average compensation of male 
teachers would be 12 dollars and 70 cents 
(£2 10s. 5d.) nearly. By a similar esti- 
mate for the year 1831, contained in the 
report of the superintendent made in 
1833, it appears that the average rate of 
wages was but 11 dollars 85 cents 
(£2 8s. 5d.) A similar estimate for 1832, 
would give 12 dollars 22 cents(£2 9s. 5d. ) 
Thus it appears that the rate of wages is 
regularly advancing, although still alto- 
gether inadequate to the services ren- 
dered,’ ” 


So far the report, upon which Mr. 
Grund makes the following just obser- 
vations :— 


«This report which was evidently 
drawn up by a gentleman engaged in im- 
proving the system of instruction of com- 
mon schools, appears, nevertheless, from 
the unhappy choice of terms, replete if 
not with contempt, at least with little 
consideration for the vocation of teachers. 
A regret is expressed that instructors are 
not better paid; because ‘ low wages’ are 
not apt to act as a premium on the skill 
and application of workmen; but the 
idea does not seem for one moment lost 
sight of, that teachers are hirelings, whose 
labours are always to be commanded with 
money, as the services of journeymen me- 
chanics. I am not inclined to believe 
that the character of teachers in the State 
of New York will improve as long as 
they receive ‘wages;’ and am fully con- 
vinced that half the number of teachers 
employed in that State, if they were qua- 
lified for the business, would be more ser- 
viceable to the public, than two or three 
times their actual number, with their 
present inferior acquirements, joined to 
the disadvantages of their position.” 


It is, therefore, quite evident that 
the Americans have not as yet become 
an intellectual people, and that their 
mercantile and agricultural pursuits are, 
and will be, for a length of time to 
come, so engrossing as to leave but a 
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small portion of their time to be dis- 
posed of in mental improvement. This 
is one of the natural consequences of 
their precise condition in the social 
state, which is almost as inevitable as 
any other incident of their existence ; 
and we allude to it, as illustrative of 
the state of society, and not, by any 
means, in disparagement of themselves. 
aot are precisely what any other 
Englishmen should be, in a country 
where there was a perpetual demand 
for physical energy, and personal en- 
terprise, and where there must be a 
respite from labour before there can be 
any very extensive or effectual cultiva- 
tion of mind. But yet, Mr. Grund 
tells us, and we are very much disposed 
to acquiesce in his statement— 

*«¢ There are two branches of instruc- 
tion, however, which I consider to be bet- 
ter taught in America than even in Ger- 
many. I would refer to reading and 
speaking. The Americans, in general, 
take more care to teach a correct pronun- 
ciation to their children, than the Eng- 
lish ; and the Germans are almost wholly 
unmindful as to the correctness of utter- 
ance, or elegance of language. They are 
so much attached to the substance of 
thoughts, that they heed little in what 
form the latter are expressed; and are 
satisfied with teaching their pupils to un- 
derstand what they are reading, or to 
comprehend with the eye what they are 
unable to express with clearness and pre- 
cision. A German boy knows often more 
than he can express in his abstract and 
unmanageable language: an American 
says at least as much as he knows; and is 
seldom embarrassed except with the diffi- 
culty of the subject. 

« This readiness of the Americans to 
express with promptness and precision 
what they have once been able to under- 
stand, is as much owing to their system of 
education, as to the practical genius of 
the nation, and of immense advantage in 
the common business of life. An Ameri- 
can is not as ‘ manysided’ as a German; 
but whatever he has learned he has at 
his fingers’ ends, and he is always ready 
to apply it. A little, in this manner, will 
goa great way; and the amount of in- 
tellect and application which is thus pe- 
netrating every corner of the United 
States is prodigious, when compared to 
the seemingly slender means by which it 
is produced. Propose a question to a 
German, and he will ransack heaven and 
earth for an answer. He will descend to 
the remotest antiquity to seek for prece- 
dents; and, after having compared the 
histories of all nations, and the best com- 
mentaries on them in half a dozen lan- 
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guages, he will be so perplexed with the 
contradictory statements of authors, that 
his conscientiousness will hardly allow 
him to venture an opinion of his own, 
He will give you a most erudite resumé of 
the subject ; acquaint you with all that 
has been said on it in Sanscrit and Arabic, 
and, after having made some remarks on 
the respective credibility of these writers, 
leave the conclusion to your own inge- 
nuity. An American, with hardly one- 
tenth of the learning, would have sub- 
mitted the subject to common sense, and, 
ten chances to one, would have given 
you a satisfactory answer. The Germans 
are the best people in the world for col- 
lecting materials; but the Americans un- 
derstand best how to use them, I know 
no better combination of character than 
that of German and American; and 
there is probably no better system of in- 
struction than a medium between the 
theoretical rigour of the former, and the 
practical applications of the Americans,” 


They are also strikingly remarkable 
for their never-fuiling self- dependence, 
which the peculiar circumstances of 
the country, offering a ready resource 
in almost every emergency, are well 
calculated to generate and to cherish. 
Mr. Grund observes, 


«¢ During a residence of many years in 
the United States, I have had frequent 
intercourse with all classes of society, but 
do not remember having heard a single 
individual complain of misfortunes ; and I 
have never known a native American to 
ask for charity. No country in the world 
has such a small number of persons sup- 
ported at the public expense ; and of that 
small number one half are foreign paupers, 
An American, embarrassed in his pecu- 
niary circumstances, can hardly be pre- 
vailed upon to ask or accept the assistance 
of his own relations; and will, in many 
instances, scorn to have recourse to his 
own parents, Even an unsuccessful po- 
litician will leave the field without a 
groan, not to appear overcome by his an- 
tagonist ; and, whatever be his secret 
anguish, show a bright countenance to 
the public. Happiness and prosperity 
are so popular in the United States, that 
no one dares to show himself an excep- 
tion to the rule; and avoiding carefully 
the semblance of misfortune, they gene- 
rally succeed in reality, and become that 
which they have always been striving to 
appear.” 


The reader will be surprised to learn 
that “ Lynch law” has found an advo- 
cate in so ardent a lover of liberty as 
Mr. Grund, who can regard it only as 
a species of supplementary common law, 
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necessary at times for the purpose of 
expediting the progress of tardy-gaited 
justice. With what complacency he 
contemplates the tarring and feather- 
ing of some unfortunate individual 
whose only crime is that his opinions, 
during a season of political heat, ran 
counter to those of the tyrannous ma- 
jority! Undoubtedly, such an offence 
could not be reached by any existing 
law; but is it not delightful to think, 
that in such a country as America, the 
offender nevertheless cannot escape a 
summary visitation of vindictive jus- 
tice! 

But it is still more surprising that 
the practice of domestic slavery should 
find some favour in his eyes. Not 
that, in the abstract, he is an advocate 
for the system; but the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which it exists in the 
Southern States are such, he thinks, as 
greatly mitigate its evils, while its 
sudden abolition might be attended by 
evils of another kind, without any 
compensating advantages. 

We have, in truth, ever looked upon 
the system as equally injurious to the 
master and the slave. By it the latter 
is brutified, while the former is but too 
often demonized. The very idea of 
regarding a fellow-creature as chattel 
property, is, in itself, so unnatural and 
monstrous, as to place those by whom 
it is familiarly entertained almost with- 
out the pale of humanity ; and it can- 
not surely be constantly acted upon, 
without producing and perpetuating 
human degradation. But the liberal 
Mr. Grund seems to have no notion of 
this. He thus writes, in justification 
of the practice. 


«“ The slaves in the southern states are 
the property of the planters; a kind of 
property which is not transferrable, ex- 
cept amongst themselves; and which 
would be of no value to the inhabitants 
of the northern states. When the nor- 
thern states emancipated their slaves, it 
was really because the expense of main- 
taining them was greater than the profits 
obtained from their labour; and because 
the same kind of work could be obtained 
as cheap, or cheaper, by hiring the ser- 
vices of the whites. The negroes, more- 
over, are the foundation of every other 
species of property in the southern states: 
for without them real estate would be of 
no value; as it is physically proved that 
neither the climate nor the soil will ever 
admit of the independent labour of the 
whites. It is evident then, that if the 
negroes be emancipated, they must be 
retained to cultivate the plantations, and 
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the proprietors obliged to hire them ; 
which amounts to paying interest on 
their own capital.” 

That loss would be sustained by the 
planters, in the event of abolition, we 
very well know; but, although not 
converts to the extreme liberalism of 
the democratic Mr. Grund, we can 
never regard rum and sugar as equiva- 
lents for the demoralizing influences of 
a system which outrages humanity. 
Rum and sugar were made for man— 
man was not made in order to become a 
mere producer of rum and sugar ;—and 
the vitiating effects of the practice of 
domestic slavery, where it has been for 
any time in familiar operation, could 
scarcely be more strikingly exhibited 
than by the very fact, that so amiable 
a man as Mr. Grund obviously is, 
should so lightly estimate the preroga- 
tives of our common nature. 

He even hazards the opinion, that 
the negroes are incapable of emerging 
from their present state. His argu- 
ments are all such as would apply 
equally to every country upon the ha- 
bitable globe, at one period or another 
of its existence. In our judgment it 
would be an insult to human nature to 
enter into any serious refutation of 
them. The negroes have been a long 
suffering and an injured race; and, 
although the bitter draught of slavery 
has sadly impaired both their moral 
and intellectual powers, their oppres- 
sors have not been able altogether to 
deface the image in which they were 
originally made, and instances are nu- 
merous which abundantly prove that it 
is not beyond the reclaiming influence 
of education, to re-instate them in all 
the privileges of humanity. That 
much has not as yet been done in that 
way, proves nothing but the brutalizing 
effects of the system of slavery, and 
that years of liberty are not sufficient 
to counteract the influence of centuries 
of degradation. But, that much may 
and will be done to reclaim and li- 
beralize this prostrate race, when once 
the proper means are taken, can only 
be doubted by those upon whom the 
system under which they have suffered, 
has exerted such a perverting influence 
as to render them insensible alike to 
the dictates of wisdom, and the voice 
of nature. 

Mr. Grund talks of their physical 
conformation as incapacitating them for 
intellectual pursuits. By physical con- 
formation he means, no doubt, the 
shape of the skull. Now, he must 
maintain either that that shape deter- 
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mines, or is determined by the opera- 
tions of the intellect. If the former, 
he is at issue with the soundest physi- 
ologists, and his opinion, as opposed to 
their's, is entitled to no respect. If 
the latter, he admits the capacity of 
the negro for improvement, and cannot 
allege, as an impassable barrier, an ob- 
stacle which, by care and by culture, 
may be removed. Only let the ne- 
groes have fair play, and we promise 
that the endeavour to raise them in the 
- of society, will not be unsuccess- 
ul. 

But the experiment which has been 
so long protracted unjustly, may, at 
length be made unwisely ; and, in that 
case, we would not answer for the 
result. The very evils which length 
of time has generated may forbid the 
sudden or complete removal of restric- 
tions which may now be considered a 
sort of necessary evils, and which 
years of wisdom will be required to 
mitigate, even as years of folly, or of 
wickedness were required to produce. 
The repeal of slavery laws will not, in 
itself, efface the brand of servile de- 
gradation, and the course of abolition 
should rather be directed in that 
cautious and gradual manner, which 
may raise the character of the negro, 
than in that ample and bewildering cur- 
rent, by which he may only be sur- 
prised and confounded. In his present 
state, we firmly believe that the most 
embarrassing gift that could be bes- 
towed upon him, would be a present of 
himself. It would be to substitute his 
own low animal propensities, his love 
of indolence, and his taste for intoxi- 
cating liquors, in the place of his mas- 
ter. But, let him be put into a course 
of discipline, by which he may be gra- 
dually elevated in the scale of hu- 
manity, and the time will come when 
we may trust to his prudence and self- 
control, to protect him against those 
allurements, which would, at present, 
exert an irresistible influence, causing 
the evils of his servitude to be forgot- 
ten in the still greater and more de- 
basing evils of his freedom. 

We have often regretted that the 
plan of suffering the slaves to purchase 
their freedom, was not, at an early 
period, adopted in our own colonies. 
There would thus have been gradually 
raised up, a class, who would operate 
as an example to others, and who 
might lead the way in civilization and 
improvement. The acquisition of pro- 
perty, by a slave, is a tolerable crite- 
rion of his fitness to exercise the privi- 
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leges of a freeman ; and he who might 
have free servants himself, should not 
be compelled to remain in a condition 
in which he must be looked down upon 
by his own hirelings. Had our govern- 
ment thus given the initiative to 
Negro emancipation, the perilous ex- 
periment, that is now being tried in our 
colonies, might have been attempted 
with a greater prospect of advantage. 
Our respect for the distinguished indi- 
vidual by whom it was instituted, and 
our unfeigned distrust of our own 
judgment, when opposed to his, forbid 
us to give expression to the fears which 
we entertain on that subject; but we 
do confess that it will surpass our ex- 
pectations, as well as delight our hearts, 
if Lord Stanley’s apprenticeship system 
should prove entirely successful. 

Of the hospitality of the inhabitants 
in the Southern States, Mr. Grund 
gives the following pleasing picture :— 


«The houses of the people in the 
northern and eastern states are not gene- 
rally constructed for the reception of 
strangers (although this is by no means 
a characteristic of their dwellings), and 
their kind feelings, therefore, confine 
themselves usually to invitations to din- 
ners and parties; but the house of every 
southerner contains a number of apart- 
ments solely fitted up for the reception of 
guests: and so rigid are they in perform- 
ing the duties of hospitality, that even 
on leaving their estates for the east or the 
north, they provide for strangers, whom 
chance may happen to bring under their 
roofs whilst they are absent. 

« A traveller will always be offered the 
use of a good room, an excellent larder, 
and a well-stocked cellar on the estate of 
a planter, whether the owner be at home 
or abroad. No letter of introduction is 
required for that purpose; it is sufficient 
that the stranger should have the exte- 
rior and manners of a well-bred man: 
it matters not from what country he 
comes, or what place he calls his home. 
A person may travel with his whole 
family and a numerous retinue, and will 
still be welcomed by his hospitable enter- 
tainers. This custom has made inns and 
taverns in southern states almost useless ; 
and their accommodations, therefore, are 
much inferior to similar establishments of 
the north. But a southern planter will 
be sorry if a traveller take lodgings at an 
inn, while his own plantation is near; 
and will often wait on him in person, to 
invite him to the cheer of his house.” 


That the question of domestic sla- 
very is a very difficult and delicate one, 
as between the Northern and the Sou- 
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thern States, Mr. Grund is well aware; 
and yet he does not incline to the opi- 
nion that it is likely to effect the stabi- 
lity of the union. His reliance is, 
upon the wisdom of an almost unlimited 
democracy, of which the basis is, uni- 
versal suffrage! We do not mean to 
say that he does not mention other 
causes which have a tendency to pre- 
vent an event so much to be deplored ; 
but, unless pure democracy possess the 
virtues which he ascribes to it, they 
must all be unavailing. The following 
observations upon the subject, coming 
from one who can, on other occasions, 
write sensibly enough, we cannot cha- 
racterise by any other epithets, than 
jejune and contemptible :— 


“ As one of the causes which must 
eventually destroy the government, and 
the union of the states, many political 
writers assign the growing spirit of demo- 
cracy, and the principle of universal suf- 
frage, introduced in most of the states. 
I must confess I look upon democracy, 
as it exists in the United States, as a 
means of preserving peace and the union; 
and would sooner trust the safety of the 
state to the large majority of the Ame- 
rican people, than to any faction ever so 
much enlightened and skilled in the art 
of government. The origin, manners, 
and habits of Americans are democratic, 
and nothing short of a pure democracy 
could have ever contented them. Under 
any other form of government they would 
necessarily approach a revolution; but, 
settled into a democracy, the power is 
placed at its fountain, and there can be 
no misconstruction as to its origin or ap- 
plication. As long as the people, for 
whom government is instituted, continue 
to rule, no faction will dare show its 
head: when the people cease to rule, then 
will commence the intrigues of parties; 
not before.” 


In truth, the great problem of go- 
vernment is not to be solved by the 
experience of a few generations, in a 
country, more especially, where the 
people have never yet been suffered 
inconveniently to accumulate, and 
where, vast as has been their numerical 
increase, the territory which they oc- 
cupy would seem to have grown be- 
yond them. While forests are to be 
cleared, and new land to be broken up, 
physical energies will be called into 
activity, and personal interests will be 
brought directly into play, which will 
cause the most tempting enterprises of 
sedition to be abandoned ; and so long 
America may be preserved from any 
violent explosion by which its integrity 
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might be endangered. We say may, not 
must ; for already, more than once, has 
a convulsion threatened, by which, had 
it taken place, the union would have 
been destroyed. But, let the condition 
of long settled countries be attained, 
and let human beings once press upon 
the limits of subsistence, and, we ven- 
ture to say, that, in that case, the prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage would be 
just such a cement of society, as gun- 
powder would furnish for the walls of a 
house, and guarantee the stability of 
government just as completely as the 
foundations of a city might be guaran- 
teed by the tremors of an earthquake. 

That there exists in America, a 
powerful and enlightened party, who 
are fully alive to the evils of unmixed 
democracy, Mr. Grund admits; the 
following is his invidious description of 
them :— 


“To describe the various principles 
embraced or professed by these parties, 
would be to repeat a twice-told tale. 
Those of the democratic party have 
never seriously altered, from the com- 
mencement of the revolution to the pre- 
sent day; and consisted in making every 
power of the state immediately dependent 
on the people. Those of the federalists, 
national republicans, and modern whigs 
have occasionally undergone an apparent 
change. The party were careful to avoid 
general opposition, abandoned, occasion- 
ally, some of their most noxious doctrines 
—at least for a time, until they should 
have an opportunity of rising once more 
into power—and sailed, when prudence 
required it, under false colours. But with 
all the inclinations and variations of their 
political compass, the point they were 
always endeavouring to make, was to 
confine power to comparatively few, and 
to deprive the masses of the privilege of 
voting. They take it as a political axiom 
that the people can never govern them- 
selves; because the people are never suf- 
ficiently enlightened for that purpose ; 
and yet they expect that the people, who 
now possess the power, will have suffi- 
cient good sense voluntarily to surrender 
it to them; and to appoint them trustees 
of the wealth, wisdom, and progress of 
the nation, 


“ The federal party deny that all men 
are born ‘free and equal,’—the very 
words used in the American declaration 
of independence,—and yet, in their argu- 
ment, will adduce the example of Greece, 
Rome, England, and France; and main- 
tain that one nation is exactly like 
another ; because human nature is every- 
where the same. They thus admit that 
their own does not differ from that of the 
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rest of mankind; but that circumstances 
have elevated them to a proud eminence 
over their fellow creatures. They are in 
fact admirably fit to govern, and this is a 
sufficient reason for them to claim the 
government; and to deride those, who 
from sheer ignorance, are continuing to 
rule themselves and their antagonists, 
when they might resign the irksome task 
to the more intelligent and learned. The 
federal party have studied the art of go- 
vernment, and reduced it to a science. 
They can prove “by a plus b, divided by 
z, that the sheep must be red and die 
with the small-pox,” when their ignorant 
opponents would never know more than 
that it wasa sheep. The sum and sub- 
stance of their argument is this. The 
people must be led in order to prevent 
them from taking a wrong direction, or 
from remaining too far behind. In order 
to lead them, it is, of course, necessary, 
that some citizens (always the enlightened 
and scientific) should be placed at the 
head, with sufficient power to compel the 
rest to follow. All this is evidently for 
the good of the people, which the people 
themselves do not know. But the peo- 
ple unfortunately wish to remain judges 
of their own good, and never like to have 
the head too far removed from the body. 
This is in truth all the difference of opi- 
nion which exists between the present 
parties in the United States, though a 
great deal of learning has been exhausted 
by Mr. Hamilton and others, to account 
scientifically for the political schism.” 

The federalists, who are thus dispa- 
raged by American democrats, are, in 
truth, the wisest of the people; and 
those who wish to see the country 
continue to prosper, had need to be 
cautious how they decry their influence 
or resist their counsels. They are 
called innovators, and the epithet is 
just, inasmuch as order may be said to 
be an innovation upon chaos, or law 
upon a state of nature. But, in a coun- 
try where every thing may yet be said 
to be new, no prescription can be 
pleaded in favour of error; and it is 
to be hoped that a conservative policy 
may make reprisals upon anarchy in the 
new world, even as anarchy has unhap- 
pily made reprisals upon a conservative 
policy in the old. 

But we must conclude. Towards 
the Americans we feel as brethren. 
We feel proud of them as kindred ; 
we admire them for their enterprise 
and their spirit of liberty ; and if we 
would fain have them correct any de- 
fects in their policy, it is chiefly because 
we love themselves, and desire to be 
able to say of their proud republic, 
“esto perpetua.” 
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MUSIC, 


THREE SONNETS BY IOTA, 


Thou all-pervading Spirit! whose abode 
Is with the crowned angels robed in white, 
Whose golden harps are pouring day and night 
Their praises round the awful throne of God; 
Echo of God’s dread voice to mortal ears 
Attuned !—like nm, through all things thou art found ; 
Earth, Ocean, Heaven, are trembling to thy sound, 
And the full heart, whose praise is silent tears. 
Spirit of love and harmony ! bestowing 
Thy healing balm upon the soul in pain, 
As stormy winds o’er thine own lyre-strings blowing, 
Are charmed to gentle murmuring sighs again ; 
Nature’s own language from thy lips is flowing, 
And sage and savage feel alike thy strain. 


Il. 


Voice of the world, whose soul is Deity! 
Timed by thy breath, unheard of human ears, 
Harmonious glide the thickly thronging spheres, 
Unclashing ever through the spanless sky. 
The measured pulses of the mighty ocean, 
The changing moon, the sun whose giant flight 
Weaves round the rolling earth his chain of light, 
All to thy mystic strains keep tireless motion. 
Waked by thy cull, long vanished thoughts come teeming 
From their dark graves within our memories, 
As in the necromancer’s mirror gleaming, 
The spectral forms of the lov’d dead arise— 
Lights indistinct up Time’s black vista streaming, 
To stir our freezing hearts, or dim the long-dried eyes. 


Ill. 


And though thy thrilling range is bounded only 
By the vast universe, yet dost thou deign 
Within the good man’s heart serene to reign, 

Making thy choicest shrine that temple lonely. 

Tuned in accord each aspiration moving, 

Wakes in the soul a holy melody, 
And ever vibrates sweet and peacefully, 

The voice of conscience still and small approving. 

By thee unhallowed, the loud acclamation 
Of the vain world but peals discordantly ; 

The tongue of fame, the poets adulation, 

Fall on the untuned heart, all hallowly ; 
As wind o’er unstrung lyres makes wild vibration, 
More mournful far than silence ere can be. 
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FARDOROUGHA, THE MISER: OR, THE CONVICTS OF LISNAMONA.—PART IV. 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


Author of “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 


FarporouGna stood amazed and con- 
founded, looking from one to another 
like a man who felt incapable of com- 
prehending all that passed before him. 
His forehead, over which fell a few 
grey thin locks, assumed a deadly 
paleness, and his eye lost the piercing 
expression which usually characterized 
it. He threw his Cothamore several 
times over his shoulders, as he had 
been in the habit of doing when about 
to proceed after breakfast to his usual 
avocations, and as often laid it aside, 
without being at all conscious of what 
he did. His limbs appeared to get 
feeble, and his hands trembled as if he 
laboured under palsy. In this mood 
he passed from one to another, some- 
times seizing a constable by the arm 
with a hard, tremulous grip, and again 
suddenly letting go his hold of him 
without speaking. At length a singular 
transition from this state of mind be- 
came apparent ; a gleam of wild exul- 
tation shot from his eye; his sallow 
and blasted features brightened ; the 
Cothamore was buttoned under his 
chin with a rapid energy of manner 
evidently arising from the removal of 
some secret apprehension. 

“ Then,” he exclaimed, “ it’s no rob- 
bery ; it’s not robbery afther all; but 
how could it? there’s no money here ; 
not a penny; an’ I'm belied, at any 
rate ; for there’s not a poorer man in 
the barony—thank God, it’s not rod- 
bery !” 

“Oh, Fardorougha,” said the wife, 
“don’t you see they’re goin’ to tuke 
him away from us!” 

“Take who away from us ?” 

“Connor, your own Connor—our 
boy—the light of my heart—the light 
of his poor mother’s heart! Oh, Connor, 
Connor, what is it they’re goin’ to do 
to you ?” 

“ No harm, mother, I trust ; no harm 
—don’t be frightened.” 

The old man put his open hands to 
his temples, which he pressed bitterly, 
and with all his force, for nearly half 
a minute. He had, in truth, been 
alarmed into the very worst mood of 
his habitual vice, apprehension con- 
cerning his money ; and felt that no- 
thing, except a powerful effort, could 
succeed in drawing his attention to 
Vou. IX. 


the scene which was passing before 
him. 

“ What,” said he ; “ what is it that’s 
wrong wid Connor ?” 

“ He must come to jail,” said one of 
the men, looking at him with surprise ; 
“we have already stated the crime for 
which he stands committed.” 

“To jail! Connor O’Donovan, to 
jail!” 

“ It’s too true, father; Bartle Flana- 
gan has sworn that I burned Mr, 
O’Brien’s haggard.” 

“ Connor, Connor,” said the old man, 
approaching him, as he spoke, and put- 
ting his arms composedly about his 
neck, “Connor, my brave boy, my 
brave boy, it wasn’t you did it ; ’twas 
I did it,” he added, turning to the con- 
stables ; “lave him, lave him with her, 
an’ take me iu his place! Who would 
if I would not—who ought, [ say—an’ 
I'll do it—take me; I'll go in his place.” 

Connor looked down upon the old 
tan, and as he saw his heart rent, and 
his reason absolutely tottering, a sense 
of the singular and devoted affection 
which he bad ever borne him, over- 
came him, and with a full heart he 
dashed away a tear from his eye, and 
pressed his father to his breast. 

“ Mother,” said he, “this will kill 
the old man ; it will kill him!” 

“ Fardorougha, a hagur,” said his 
wife, feeling it wecessary to sustain 
him as much as possible, “don’t take 
it so much to heart, it wont signify— 
Connor’s innocent, an’ no harm will 
happen to him.” 

“ But ure you lavin’ us, Connor? 
are they—must they bring you to jail 7” 

“ For a while, father ; but I wont be 
long there I hope.” 

“Its an unpleasant duty on our 
part,” said the principal of them ; * still 
it’s one we must perform. Your father 
should lose no time in taking the 
proper steps for your defence.” 

“And what are we to do?” asked 
the mother ; “ God knows the boy’s as 
innocent as I am.” 

“ Yes,” suid Fardorougha, still dwel- 
ling upon the resolution he had made ; 
“ Til stand for you, Connor ; you wont 
go; let them bring me instead of you.” 

“ That's out of the question,” replied 
the constable; “the law suffers no- 
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Fardorougha, 


thing of the kind to take place ; but if 
you be advised by me, lose no time in 
preparing to defend him. It would be 
unjust to disguise the matter from you, 
or to keep you ignorant of its being a 
case of life and death.” 

“Life and death! what do you 
mane ?” asked Fardorougha, staring 
vacantly at the last speaker. 

“I's painful to distress you ; but if 
he’s found guilty, it’s death.” 

“ Death! hanged!” shrieked the old 
man, awaking as it were for the first 
time to a full perception of his son's 
situation ; “ hanged! my boy hanged! 
Connor, Connor, don’t go from me !” 

“ Tl die with him,” said the mother; 
“Tl die wid you, Connor, We 
couldn’t live widout him,” she added, 
addressing the strangers ; “as God is 
in heaven we couldn't! Oh Connor, 
Connor, avourneen, what is it that has 
come over us, and brought us to this 
sorrow ?” 

The mother’s grief then flowed on, 
accompanied by a burst of that un- 
studied, but pathetic eloquence, which 
in Ireland is frequently uttered in the 
tone of wail and lamentation peculiar 
to those who mourn over the dead. 

“ No,” she added, with her arms 
tenderly about him, and her streaming 
eyes fixed with a wild and mournful 
look of despair upon his face ; “no, he 
is in his loving mother’s arms, the boy 
that never gave to his father or me a 
harsh word or a sore heart! Long 
were we lookin’ for him, an’ little did 
we think that it was for this heavy fate 
that the goodness of God sent him to 
us! Oh many a look of lovin’ affec- 
tion, many a happy heart did he give 
us! Many a time Connor, avillish, did 
I hang over your cradle, and draw out 
to myself the happiness and the good 
that I hoped was before you. You 
wor too good—too good, 1 doubt—to 
be long in such a world as this; an’ 
no wondher that the heart of the 
fair young colleen, the heart of the 
colleen dhas dhun should rest upon 
you and love you; for who ever knew 
_ that didn’t? Isn’t there enough, 

<ing of heaven! enough of the bad an’ 
the wicked in this world for the law to 
punish, an’ not to take the innocent— 
not to take away from us the only one 
—the only one—I cant—I cant—but 
if they do—Connor—if they do, your 
lovin’ mother will die with you !” 

The stern officers of justice wiped 
their eyes, and were proceeding to 
afford such consolation as they could, 
when Fardorougha, who had sat down 
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after having made way for Honour to re- 
cline onthe bosom of their son, now rose, 
and seizing the breast of his coat, was 
about to speak, but ere he could utter 
a word he tottered, and would have 
instantly fallen, had not Connor caught 
him in his arms. This served for a 
moment to divert the mother’s grief, 
and to draw her attention from the son 
to the husband, who was now insen- 
sible. He was carried to the door by 
Connor; but when they attempted to 
lay him in a recumbent posture, it was 
found almost impossible to unclasp the 
death-like grip which he held of the 
coat. His haggard face was shrunk 
and collapsed; the individual features 
sharp and thin, but earnest and stamp- 
ed with traces of alarm; his brows, 
too, which were slightly knit, gave to 
his whole countenance a character of 
keen and painful determination. But 
that which struck those who were pre- 
sent most, was the unyielding grasp 
with which he clung even in his insen- 
sibility to the person of Connor. 

If not an affecting sight it was one 
at least strongly indicative of the in- 
tractable and indurated attachment 
which put itself forth with such vague 
and illusive energy on behalf of his 
son. At length he recovered, and 
on opening his eyes he fixed them 
with a long look of pain and distrac- 
tion upon the boy’s countenance. 

“ Father,” said Connor, “dont be 
cast down—you need not—and you 
ought not to be so much disheartened 
—do you feel better ?” 

When the father heard his voice he 
smiled ; yes—his shrunk, pale, withered 
face was lit up by a wild, indescribable 
ecstacy, whose startling expression was 
borrowed, one would think, as much 
from the light of insanity as from 
that of returning consciousness. He 
sucked in his thin cheeks, smacked his 
parched skinny lips, and with difficulty 
called for a drink. Having swallowed 
a little water, he looked round him 
with more composure, and inquired— 

“What has happened me? am I 
robbed? are you robbers? But I tell 
you there’s no money in the house. I 
lodged the last penny yestherday— 
afore my God I did—but—oh what 
am I sayin’? what is this, Connor ?” 

“ Father dear, compose yourself— 
we'll get over this throuble.” 


“We will, darlin’,” said Honour, 


wiping the pale brows of her husband; 
“an’ we wont lose him.” 

“No, achora,” said the old man; 
“no, we wont lose him! 


Connor ?” 
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“ Well, father dear!” 

“ There’s a thing here—here”—and 
he placed his hand upon his heart— 
“something it is that makes me afeard 
—a sinkin-—a weight—and there’s a 
strugglin’, too, Connor. I know I 
cant stand it long—an’ its about you— 
it’s all about you.” 

“You distress yourself too much, 
father; indeed you do. Why I hoped 
that you would comfort my poor 
mother ‘till I come back to her and 
you, as I will, plase God.” 

“ Yes,” he replied; “yes, I will, I 
will.” 

“ You had better prepare,” said one 
of the officers ; the sooner this is over 
the better—he’s a feeble man and not 
very well able to bear it.” 

“ You are right,” said Connor; “I 
wont delay many minutes; I have 
only to change my clothes, an’ I’m 
ready.” 

In a short time he made his appear- 
ance dressed in his best suit; and indeed 
it would be extremely difficult to meet, 
in any rank of life, a finer specimen 
of vigour, activity, and mauly beauty. 
His countenance, at all times sedate 
and open, was on this occasion shaded 
by an air of profound melancholy that 
gave a composed grace and dignity to 
his whole bearing. 

“ Now, father,” said he, “before I go, 
I think it right to lave you and my 
poor mother all the consolation I can. 
In the presence of God, in your’s, in 
my dear mother’s, and in the presence 
of all who hear me, I am as innocent 
of the crime that’s laid to my charge 
as the babe unborn. That’s a comfort 
for you to know, and let it prevent you 
from frettin’; and now, good by, God 
be with you, and strengthen, and sup- 
port you both!” 

Fardorougha had already seized his 
hand ; but the old man could neither 
speak nor weep; his whole frame ap- 
peared to have been suddenly pervaded 
by a dry agony that suspended the 
beatings of his very heart. The 
mother’s grief, on the contrary, was 
loud, and piercing, and vehement. She 
threw herself once more on his neck ; 
she kissed his lips, she pressed him to 
her heart, and poured out as before 
the wail of a wild and hopeless misery. 
At length, by the aid of some slight 
but necessary force, her arms were un- 
twined from about his neck ; and Con- 
nor then stooping, embraced his father, 
and gently placing him upon a settle 
bed, bade him farewell! On reaching 
the door he paused, and, turning about, 
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surveyed his mother struggling in the 
hands of one of the officers to get em- 
bracing him again, and his grey-haired 
father sitting in speechless misery on 
the settle. He stood a moment to 
look upon them, and a few bitter tears 
rolled, in the silence of manly sorrow, 
down his cheeks, 

“Ol, Fardorougha,” exclaimed his 
mother, after they had gone, “sure it 
isn’t merely for partin’ wid him that we 
feel so heartbroken. He may never 
stand under this roof again, an’ he all 
we have and had to love!” 

“ No,” returned Fardorougha, quietly; 
“no, it’s not, as you say, for merel 
partin’ wid him—hanged! God! God! 
him—here— Honour—here the thought 
of it—I'll die—it’ll break! Oh God 
support me ! my heart—here—my heart 
‘ill break! My brain, too, and my 
head—oh! if God ‘ud take me before 
I'd see it! But it cant be—it’s not pos- 
sible that our innocent boy should 
meet sich a death !” 

“ Ne, dear, it is not ; sure he’s inno- 
cent—that’s one comfort ; but Fardo- 
rougha, as the men said, you must go 
to a lawyer and see what can be done 
to defind him.” 

The old man rose up and proceeded 
to his son’s bedroom. 

“ Honour,” said he, “come here ;” 
and while uttering these words he 
gazed upon her face with a look of un- 
utterable and helpless distress ; “there’s 
his bed, Honour—/is bed—he may 
never sleep on it more—he may be 
cut down like a flower in his youth— 
an’ then what will become of us ?” 

“For ever, from this day out,” said 
the distracted mother ; “no hands will 
ever make it but my own; on no other 
will 1 sleep—will we both sleep— 
where his head lay there will mine be 
too—avick machree—machree! Och, 
Fardorcugha, we cant stand this; let 
us not take it to heart, as we do; let 
us trust in God, an’ hope for the best.” 


Honour, in fact, found it necessary 
to assume the office of the comforter ; 
but it was clear that nothing urged or 
suggested by her could for a moment 
win back the old man’s heart from a 
contemplation of the loss of his son. 
He moped about for a considerable 
time ; but, ever and anon, found him- 
self in Connor's bedroom, looking upon 
his clothes and such other memorials 
of him as it contained. 

During the occurrence of these me- 
lancholy incidents at Fuardorougha’s, 
others of a scarcely less distressing 
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character were passing under the roof 
of Bodagh Buie O’Brien. 

Our readers need not be informed 
that the charge brought by Bartle 
Flanagan against Connor, excited the 
utmost amazement in all who heard it. 
So much at variance were his untar- 
nished reputation and amiable manners 
with a disposition so dark and malig- 
nant as that which must have prompted 
the perpetration of such a crime, that 
it was treated at first by the public 
as an idle rumour. The evidence, 
however, of Phil Curtis, and his de- 
position to the conversation which oc- 
curred between him and Connor at the 
time and place already known to the 
reader, together with the corroborating 
circumstances arising from the corres- 

ondence of the foot-prints about the 
sommes with the shoes produced by 
the constable—all, when combined to- 
gether, left little doubt of his guilt. 
No sooner had this impression become 
general, than the spirit of the father 
was immediately imputed to the son, 
and many sagacious observations made, 
all tending to show, that, as they ex- 
pressed it, “the bad drop of the old 
rogue would sooner or later come out 
in the young one;” “he wouldn’t be 
what he was, or the bitter heart of the 
miser would appear ;” with many other 
apothegms of a similar import. The 
family of the Bodagh, however, were 
painfully and peculiarly circumstanced. 
With the exception of Una _ herself, 
none of them entertained a doubt that 
Connor was the incendiary. Flanagan 
had maintained a good character, and 
his direct impeachment of Connor, 
supported by such exact circumstantial 
evidence, left nothing to be urged in the 
young man’s defence. Aware as they 
were of the force of Una’s attachment, 
and apprehensive that the shock, aris- 
ing from the discovery of his atrocity 
might be dangerous if injudiciously 
disclosed to her, they resolved, in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion .of their 
son, to break the matter to herself with 
the utmost delicacy and caution. 

“It is better,” said John, “that she 
should hear of the misfortune from 
ourselves ; for after breaking it to her 
as gently as possible, we can at least 
attempt to strengthen and console her 
under it.” 

“ Heaven above sees,” exclaimed his 
mother, “that it was a black and un- 
lucky business to her and to all of us; 
but now that she knows what a re- 

vingeful villain he is, I’m sure she'll 
not find it hard to banish him out of 
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her thoughts. Deah Grasthias for the 
escape she had from him at any rate !” 

“ John, bring her in,” said the father; 
“bring the unfortunate young crature 
in. I cant but pity her, Bridget; I cant 
but pity ma colleen voghth.” 

When Una entered with her brother 
she perceived by a glance at the solemn 
bearing of her parents, that some un- 
happy announcement was about to be 
made to her. She sat down therefore 
with a beating heart and a cheek al- 
ready pale with apprehension. 

“ Una,” said her father, “ we sent for 
you to mention a circumstance that 
we would rather you should hear from 
ourselves than from strangers. You 
were always a good girl Una—an’ 
obadient girl, and sensible beyant your 
years ; and I trust that your good sinse 
and the grace of the Almighty will 
enable you to bear up undher any dis- 
appointment that may come upon you.” 

“Surely, father, there can be nothing 
worse than I know already,” she re- 
plied. 

“ Why what do you know, dear ?” 

“Only what you told me the day 
Fardorougha was here, that nothing 
agreeable to my wishes could take 
place.” 

“I would give a great deal that the 
business was now as it was even then,” 
responded her father; “there’s far 
worse to come, Una, an’ you must be 
firm, an’ prepare to hear what'll thry 
you sorely.” 

“I cant guess it, father; but for 
God’s sake tell me at once.” 

“Who do you think burned our pro- 
perty ?” 

“And I suppose if she hadn’t been 
undher the one roof wid us that it’s 
ourselves he’d burn,” observed her 
mother. 

“Father, tell me the worst at once— 
whatever it may be ;—how could J 
guess the villain or villains who de- 
stroyed our property ?” 

“ Villain, indeed ; you may well sua 
so,” returned the Bodagh. “ That vil. 
lain is no other than Connor O’Dono- 
van.” 

Una felt as if a weighty burthen 
had been removed from her heart; 
she breathed freely; her depression 
and alarm vanished, and her dark eye 
kindled into a proud confidence in the 
integrity of her lover. 

“ And father,” she asked, in a full 
and firm voice, “is there nothing worse 
than that to come ?” 

“ Worse! is the girl’s brain turned ?” 

“ Dkar a Lhora Heena, she’s as mad 
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I believe as ould Fardorougha him- 
self,” said her mother ; “ worse / why she 
has parted wid all the little reasing she 
ever had.” 

“Indeed, mother, I hope I have 
not, and that my reason’s as clear as 
ever; but as to Connor O’Donovan, 
he’s innocent of that charge, and of 
every other that may be brought 
against him; I don’t believe it, and I 
never will.” 

“It’s proved against him; it’s brought 
home to him.” 

“ Who’s his accuser ?” 

“ His father’s servant, Bartle Flana- 
gan, has turned king’s evidence.” 

“The deep-dyed villain!” she ex- 
claimed, with indignation: “father, of 
that crime, so sure as God’s in heaven, 
so sure is Connor O'Donovan innocent, 
and so sure is Bartle Flanagan guilty 
—I know it.” 

“ You know it—explain yourself.” 

“IT mean J feel it—ay home to the 
core of my heart—my unhappy heart— 
I feel the truth of what I say.” 

“Una,” observed her brother, “ I'm 
afraid you have been vilely deceived 
by him—there’s not the slightest doubt 
of his guilt.” 

“Don’t you be deceived, John; I 
say he’s innocent—as I hope for hea- 
ven he’s innoceut ; and father, I’m not 
a bit cast down or disheartened by any 
thing I have yet heard against him.” 

“You're a very extraordinary girl, 
Uiia; but for my part I’m glad you 
look upon it as you do. If his inno- 
cence appears, no man alive will be 
better plased at it than myself.” 

“ His innocence will appear,” ex- 
claimed the faithful girl ; “it must ap- 
pear; and father, mark this—I say, 
time will tell yet who is innocent and 
who is guilty. God knows,” she added, 
her energy of manner increasing, while 
a shower of hot tears fell down her 
cheeks, “God knows I would marry 
him tomorrow with the disgrace of that 
and ten times as much upon him, so 
certain am I that his heart and his 
hand are free from thought or deed 
that’s either treacherous or dishonour- 


able.” 

“ Marry him!” said her mother, losing 
temper; “nobody doubts but you'd 
marry him on the gallows, wid the rope 
about his neck.” 

“ I would do it, and unite myself to 
a true heart.—Don’t mistake me, and 
mother, dear, don’t blame me,” she 
added, her tears flowing still faster ; 
“he’s in disgrace—sunk in shame and 
sorrow—and I wont conceal the force 


of what I feel for him; I wont desert 
him now as the world will do; I know 
his heart, and on the scaffold to-mor- 
row I would become his wife, if it 
would take away one atom of his 
misery.” 

“ If he’s innocent,” said her father, 
“you have more pinetration than any 
girl in Europe ; but if he’s guilty of 
such an act against any one connected 
with you, Una, the guilt of all the divils 
in hell is no match for his. Well, you 
have heard all we wanted to say to 
you, and you needn’t stay.” 

“ As she herself says,” observed John, 
“perhaps time will place every thing 
in its true light. At present all those 
who are not in love with him have 
little doubt of his guilt. However, even 
as it is, in principle Una is right : put- 
ting love out of the question, we should 
prejudge no one.” 

“Time will,” said his sister, “or 
rather God will in his own good time. 
On God I’m sure he depends; on his 
providence I also rely for seeing his 
name and character cleared of all that 
has been brought against him. John, 
I wish to speak to you in my own 
room; not that I intend to make an 
secret of it, but I want to consult wit 
you first.” 

“Cheerna dheelish,” exclaimed her 
mother ; “what a wife that child 
re make to any man that desarved 

er (” 

“It’s more than I’m able to do, to 
be angry with her,” returned the 
Bodagh. “ Did you ever know her to 
tell a lie, Bridget ?” 

“A lie; no, nor the shadow of a lie 
never came out of her lips; the de- 
sate’s not in her; an’ may God look 
down on her wid compunction this day ; 
for there’s a dark road I doubt before 
her |” 

“ Amen,” responded her father ; 
“amen, I pray the Saviour. At all 
evints, O’ Donovan's guilt or innocence 
will soon be known,” he added; “the 
’sizes begin this day week, so that the 
business will soon be either one way or 
other.” 

Una, on reaching her own room, 
thus addressed her affectionate brother; 

“Now, John, you know that my 
grand-father left me two hundred gui- 
neas in his will, and you know, too, 
the impossibility of getting any money 
from the clutches of Fardorougha. 
You must see Connor, and find out 
how he intends to defend himself. If 
his father wont allow him sufficient 
means to employ the best lawyers—as 
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I doubt whether he will or not—just 
tell him the truth, that whilst I have 
a penny of these two hundred guineas, 
he mustn’t want money ; an’ tell him, 
too, that all the world wont persuade 
me that he’s guilty ; say | know him 
to be innocent, and that his disgrace 
has made him dearer to me than he 
ever was before.” 

“Surely you cant suppose for a mo- 
ment, my dear Una, that I, your bro- 
ther, who, by the way, have never 
opened my lips to him, could delibe- 
rately convey such a message.” 

“It must be conveyed in some 
manner ; I’m resolved on that.” 

“ The best plan,” said the other, “is 
to find out whatsoever attorney they 
employ, and then to discover, if pos- 
sible, whether his father has furnished 
sufficient funds for his defence. If he 
has, your offer is unnecessary; and if 
not, a private arrangement may be 
made with the attorney of which no 
body else need know any thing.” 

“God bless you, John; God bless 
you,” she replied ; “ that is fur better ; 
you have been a good brother to your 
poor Una—to your poor unhappy 
Una!” 

She leaned her head on a table, and 
wept for some time at the trying fate, 
as she termed it, which hung over two 
beings so young and so guiltless of any 
crime. The brother soothed her by 
every argument in his power, and after 
eile compelling her to dry her tears, 
expressed his intention of going early 
the next day to ascertain whether or 
not any professional man had been 
engaged to conduct the defence of her 
unfortunate lover. 

In effecting this object there was 
little time lost on the part of young 
O’Brien. Knowing that two respect- 
able attornies lived in the next market 
town, he deemed it best to ascertain 
whether Fardorougha had applied to 
either of them for the purposes afore- 
mentioned, or if not, to assure himself 
whether the old man had gone to any 
of those pettifoggers, who, rather than 
appear without practice, will undertake 
a cause almost on any terms, and after- 
wards institute a lawsuit for the re- 
covery of a much larger bill of costs 
than a mau of character and experience 
would demand. 

In pursuance of the plan concerted 
between them, the next morning found 
him rapping, about eleven o'clock, at 
the door of an attorney named Ken- 
nedy, whom he asked to see on pro- 
fessional business. A clerk, on hearing 
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his voice in the hall, came out and re- 
quested him to step into a back room, 
adding that his master, who was en- 
gaged, would see him the moment he 
had despatched the person then with 
him. Thus shown, he was separated 
from O’Hulloran’s office only by a pair 
of folding doors, through which every 
word uttered in the office could be 
distinctly heard; a circumstance that 
enabled O’Brien unintentionally to 
overhear the following dialogue be- 
tween the parties: 

“ Well, my good friend,” said 
Kennedy to the stranger, who, it 
appeared, had arrived before O’Brien 
only a few minutes ; “I am now dis- 
engaged ; pray, let me know your bu- 
siness. 

The stranger paused a moment, us if 
seeking the most appropriate terms in 
which to express himself. 

“It’s a black business,” he replied, 
“and the worst of it is I’m a poor mah.” 

“You should not go to ~ then,” 
observed the attorney. “I tell you 
before hand you will find it devilish 
expensive,” 

“I knowit,” said the man; “it’s 
open robbery; I know what it cost 
me to recover the little pences that 
wor sometimes due to me, when I 
broke myself lending weeny thrifles to 
strugglin’ people that I thought honest, 
an’ robbed me aftherwards.” 

“In what way can my services be of 
use to you at present ? for that I sup- 
pose is the object of your calling upon 
me,” said Kennedy. 

“ Oh thin, sir, if you have the grace 
of God, or kindness, or pity in your 
heart, you can sarve me, you can save 
wy heart from breakin’ !” 

“ How—how, man?—come to the 
point.” 

“ My son, sir, Connor; my only son 
was tuken away from his mother an’ 
me, an’ put into jail yestherday mornin’, 
an’ he innocent ; he was put in, sir, for 
burnin’ Bodagh Buie O’Brien’s hag- 
gard, an’ as God is above me, he as 
much burnt it as you did.” 

“ Then you are Fardorougha Dono- 
van,” said the attorney ; “ I have heard 
of that outrage ; and to be plain with 
you, a good deal about yourself. How, 
in the name of heaven, can you call 
yourself a poor man ?” 

“They belie me, sir; they’re bit- 
ther inemies that say I’m otherwise.” 

“ Be you rich or be you poor, let me 
tell you that I would not stand in your 
son’s situation for the wealth of the 
king’s exchequer. Sell your last cow; 
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- last coat ; your last acre; sell the 
ed from under you, without loss of 
time, if you wish to save his life; and 
I tell you that for this purpose you 
must employ the best counsel, and 
plenty of them. The Assizes com- 
mence on this day week, so that you 
have not a single moment to lose. 
Think now whether you love your son 
or your money best.” 

“ Saver of earth amn’t I an unhappy 
man! every one sayin’ I have money, 
an’ me has not! Where would I| get 
it? Where would aman like me get 
it? Instead o’ that I’m so poor that I 
see plainly I'll starve yet; I see it’s 
before me! God pity me this day! 
But agin, there’s my boy, my boy; oh 
God pity him! Say what’s the laste, 
the lowest, the very lowest you could 
take, for defindin’ him ; an’ for pity’s 
sake, for charity’s sake, for God’s sake, 
don’t grind a poor, helpless, ould man 
by extortion. If you knew the boy— 
if you knew him—oh, afore my God, 
if you knew him, you wouldn't be apt 
to charge a penny ; you'd be proud to 
sarve sich a boy.” 

“You wish every thing possible to 
be done for him, of course.” 

“ Of coorse, of coorse ; but widout 
exthravagance ; as asy an’ light on a 
poor man as you can. You could 
shorten it, sure, an’ lave out a great 
dale that ’ud be of no use; an’ half 
the paper ’ud do; for you might make 
the clerks write close—why, very little 
’ud be wanted if you wor savin’.” 

“TI can defend him with one counsel 
if you wish; but if anxious to save 
the boy’s life, you ought to enable 
your attorney to secure a strong bar of 
the most eminent lawyers he can en- 
gage.” 

“ An’ what ‘ud it cost to hire three 
or four of them ?” 

“ The whole expenses might amount 
to between thirty and forty guineas.” 

A deep groan of dismay, astonish- 
ment, and anguish, was the only reply 
made to this for some time. 

“Oh heavens above,” he screamed, 
“what will—what will become of me! 
I’d rather be dead, as I'll soon be, than 
hear this, or know it at all. How could 
I get it? I’m as poor as poverty itself; 
oh couldn’t you feel for the boy, an’ 
defend him on trust; couldn’t you feel 
for him ?” 

“It’s your business to do that,” re- 
turned the man of law, coolly. 

“Feel for him; me! oh little you 
know how my heart’s in him; but any 
way, I’m an unhappy man ; every thing 
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in the world wide goes against me; 
but—oh my darlin’ boy—Connor, Con- 
nor, my son, to be tould that I don’t 
feel for you—well you know, avour- 
neen machree—well you know that [ 
feel for you, and ’ud kjss the track of 
your feet upon the ground. Oh, it’s 
cruel to tell it to me; to say sich a 
thing to a man that his heart’s breakin’ 
widin’ him for your sake ; but, sir, you 
sed this minute that you could defind 
him wid one lawyer ?” 

“ Certainly, and with a cheap one, 
too, if you wish; but in that case, 1 
would rather decline the thing alto- 
gether.” 

“ Why ? why ? sure if you can de- 
find him chapely, isn’t it so much saved ? 
isn’t it the same as if you definded 
him at a higher rate? Sure if one 
lawyer tells the truth for the poor boy, 
ten or fifty can do no more; an’ thin 
maybe they’d crass in an’ puzzle one 
another if you hired too many of 
them.” 

“ How would you feel, should your 
son be found guilty? you know the 
penalty is his life. He will be exe- 
cuted.” 

O’Brien could hear the old man clap 
his hands in agony, and in truth he 
walked about wringing them as if his 
very heart would burst. 

“ What will I do?” he exclaimed; 
“what will I do? I cant lose him, an’ 
I wont lose him ; lose him! oh God, oh 
God, is it to lose the best son and only 
child that ever man had; wouldn’t it 
be downright murdher in me to let him 
be lost if I could prevint it. Oh, if I 
was in his place, what wouldn’t he do 
for me, for the father that he always 
loved !” 

The tears ran copiously down his 
furrowed cheeks; and his whole ap- 
pearance evinced such distraction and 
apguish as could rarely be witnessed. 

“ I'll tell you what I'll do,” he added; 
“Tl give you fifty guineas after my 
death if you defind him properly.” 

« Much obliged,” replied the other ; 
“ but in matters of this kind we make no 
such bargains.” 

“ T'll make it sixty, in case you don’t 
axe it now.” 

“Can you give me security that I'll 
survive you? Why you are tough 
looking enough to outlive me.” 

“ Me tough !—no, God help me, my 
race is nearly run; I wont be alive 
this day ovals months—look at the 
differ atween us.” 

“ This is idle talk,” said the attorney; 
“determine on what you'll do; really 
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my time is valuable, and I am now 
wasting it to no purpose.” 

“Take the offer—depind on’t it'll 
soon come to you.” 

“No, no,” said the other, coolly ; 
“not at all; we might shut up shop if 
we made such post obit bargains as 
that.” 

“T'll tell you,” said Fardorougha ; 
“ T’'ll tell you what ;” his eyes gleamed 
with a reddish, bitter light; and he 
clasped his withered hands together, 
until the joints cracked, and the per- 
spiration teemed from his pale, sallow 
features ; “ 1’ll tell you,” headded—* I'll 
make it seventy !” 

“ No.” 

“ Aighty ! 

« No.” 

« Ninety !”—with a husky shriek. 

“ No, no.” 

“A hundhre’-—a hundhre’—a hun- 
dhre’,” ‘he shouted ; “a hundhre, when 
I’m gone—when I’m gone !” 

One solemn and determined No, 
that precluded all hopes of any such 
arrangement, was the only reply. 

The old man leaped up again, and 
looked impatiently and wildly and 
fiercely about him. 

“ What are you?” he shouted ; 
“what ure you?—You're a divil—a 
born divil. Will nothing but my 
death satisfy you? Do you want to 
rob me—to starve me—to murdher 
me? Don’t you see the state I’m in 
by you? look at me—look at these 
thremblin’ limbs—look at the sweat 
powerin’ down from my poor ould 
face! What is it you want? There— 
there’s my grey hairs to you. You 
have brought me to that—to more 
than that—I’m dyin’ this minute— I’m 
dyin’—oh, my boy—my boy, if I had 
you here—ay, [’m—I'm x 

He staggered over on his seat, his 
eyes gleaming in a fixed and intense 
glare at the attorney ; his hands were 
elenched, his lips parched, and_ his 
mummy-like cheeks sucked, as before, 
into his toothless jaws. In addition to 
all this, there was a bitter white smile 
of despair upon his features, and his 
thin grey locks that were discomposed 
in the paroxysm by his own hands, 
stood out in disorder upon his head. 
We question indeed whether mere 
imagination could, without having ac- 
tually witnessed it in real life, conceive 
any object so frightfully illustrative of 
the terrible dominion which the pas- 
sion of avarice is capuble of exercising 
ever the human heart. 

“I protest to heaven,” exclaimed 
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the attorney, alarmed, “ I believe the 
man is dying—if not dead, he is mo- 
tionless.” 

* O’Donovan, what’s the matter with 

ou ?” 

The old man’s lips gave a dry hard 
smack, then became desperately com- 
pressed together, and his cheeks were 
drawn still farther into his jaws. At 
length he sighed deeply, and changed 
his fixed and motionless attitude. 

“ He is alive, at all events,” said 
one of his young men. 

Fardorougha turned his eyes upon 
the speaker, then upon his master, and 
successively upon two other assistants 
who were in the office. 

“ What is this?” said he, “ what is 
this?—I’m very weak—will you get 
me a dhrink o’ wather. God help me 
—God direct me! I’m an unhappy 
man; get me a dhrink for heaven’s 
sake, I can hardly spake, my mouth 
and lips is so dry.” 

The water having been procured, he 
drank it eagerly, and felt evidently 
relieved. 

“This business,” he continued, 
“about the money—I mane about my 
poor boy, Connor, how will it be ma- 
naged, sir ?” 

“ [ have already told you that there 
is but one way of managing it, and 
that is, as the young man’s life is at 
stake, to spare no cost.” 

“ And I must do that ?” 

“You ought at least ; remember 
that he’s an only son, and that if you 
lose him 

“ Lose him !—I can’t—I could n't— 
I’d die—die—dead P 

“ And by so shameful a death,” pro- 
ceeded Cassidy, “you will not only be 
childless, but you will have the bitter 
fact to reflect on, that he died in dis- 
grace. You will blush to name him! 
What father would not make any sa- 
crifice to prevent his child from meet- 
ing such a fate? It’s a trying thing 
and a pitiable calamity to see a father 
ashamed to name the child that he 
loves,” 

The old man rose, and approaching 
Cassidy, said, eagerly, “ how much 
will do? Ashamed to name you, alan- 
na, Chierna—Chierna—ashamed to name 
you, Connor! Oh! if the world 
knew you, asthore, as well as I an’ 
your poor mother knows you, they'd 
say that we ought to be proud to hear 
your name soundin’ in our ears. How 
much will do? for, may God stringthen 
me, I'll do it.” 

‘* I think about forty guineas ; it may 
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be more, and it may be less, but we 
will say a 

“Then I'll give you an ordher for 
it on aman that’s a good mark. Give 
me pin an’ paper, fast.” 

The paper was placed before him, 
and he held the pen in his hand for 
some time, and, ere he wrote, turned 
a look of deep distress upon Cassidy. 

“God Almighty pity me,” said he ; 
“‘you see—you see that I’m a poor 
heartbroken creature—a ruined man 
I'll be—a ruined man !” 

“Think of your son, and of his 
situation.” 

“It’s before me—I know it is—to 
die like a dog behind a ditch wid hun- 

er |” 

“ Think of your son, I say, and, if 
possible, save him from a shameful 
death.” 

“What? Ay—yis—yis—surely— 
surely—oh, my poor boy—my innocent 
boy—I will—I will do it.” 

He then sat down, and with a tre- 
mulous hand, and lips tightly drawn 
together, wrote an order on P , 
the county treasurer, for the money. 

Cassidy, on seeing it, looked alter- 
nately at the paper and the man for a 
considerable time. 

“ie:? your banker ?” he asked. 
“ Every penny that I’m worth, he 
has.” 

“Then you're a ruined man,” he re- 
plied, with cool emphasis. “ P: ab- 
sconded the day before yesterday, and 
robbed halfthe county. Have you no 
loose cash at home ?” 

“ Robbed! who robbed ?” 

“Why, P has robbed every 
man who was fool enough to trust him ; 
he’s off to the Isle of Man, with the 
county funds in addition to the other 
prog.” 

“You don’t mane to say,” replied 
Fardorougha, with a hideous calmness 
of voice and manner ; “ you dont, you 
cant mane to say that he bas run off 
wid my money ?” 

“I do ; you'll never see a shilling of 
it, if you live to the age of a Hebrew 

atriarch. See what it is to fix the 
Peart upon money. You are now what 
ma wished the world to believe you to 

e, a poor man.” 

“Ho, ho,” howled the miser, “ he 
darn’t, he darn’t—wouldn’t God con- 
shume him if he robbed the poor— 
wouldn’t God stiffen him, and pin him 
to the airth, if he attimpted to run off 
wid the hard earnings of strugglin’ 
honest men! Where ’ud God be, an’ 
him to dar to do it? But it’s a falsity, 














an’ you're thryin’ me to see how I'd 
bear it—it is, it is, an’ may heaven for- 
give you.” 

“It’s as true as the gospel,” replied 
the other; “why, I’m surprised you 
didn’t hear it before now—every one 
knows it—it’s over the :whole coun- 
try.” 

“It’s a lie—it’s a lie,” he howled 
again ; “no one dar to do sich an act. 
You have some schame in this—you’re 
not a safe man; you're a villain, an’ 
nothin’ else ; but [’ll soon know ; which 
of these is my hat ?” 

“ You are mad, I think,” said Cas- 
sidy. 

“Get me my hat, I say; I'll soon 
know it ; but sure the world’s all in a 
schame aginst me—all, all, young an’ 
ould—where’s my hat, I say ?” 

“ You have put it upon your head 
this moment,” said the other. 

“ An’ my stick ?” 

“ It’s in your hand.” 

“ The curse o’ heaven upon you,” he 
shrieked, “ whether it’s thrue or false,” 
and, with a look that might scorch 
him to whom it was directed, he 
shuffled in a wild and frantic mood out 
of the house. 

“ The man is mad,” observed Cas- 
sidy ; “or, if not, he will soon be so; 
I never witnessed such a desperate case 
of avarice. If ever the demon of 
money lurked in any man’s soul, it’s in 
his. God bless me! God bless me! 
it’s dreadful! Richard, tell the gen- 
tleman in the dining-room, I’m at lei- 
sure to see him.” 

The scene we have attempted to de- 
scribe, spared O’Brien the trouble of 
much unpleasant inquiry, and enabled 
him to enter at once into the proposed 
arrangements on behalf of Connor. 
Of course he did not permit his sister’s 
name to transpire, nor any trace what- 
soever to appear, by which her delicacy 
might be compromised, or her character 
involved. Hisinterference in the matter 
he —are upon the footing of 
— regard for the young man, and 

is reluctance to be even the indirect 
means of bringing him to a violent and 
shameful death. Having thus fulfilled 
Unw’s instructions, he returned home, 
and relieved her of a heavy burthen by 
a full communication of all that had 
been done. 

The struggle hitherto endured by 
Fardorougha was in its own nature 
sufficiently severe to render his suffer- 
ings sharp and pungent ; still they re- 
sembled the influence of local disease, 
more thdn that of a malady which 
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prostrates the strength and grapples 
with the powers of the whole constitu- 
tion. The sensation he immediately 
felt on hearing that his banker had ab- 
sconded with the gains of his penurious 
life, was rather a stunning shock that 
occasioned for the moment a feeling of 
dull, and heavy, and overwhelming 
dismay. It filled, nay, it actually dis- 
tended his narrow soul with an op- 

ressive sense of exclusive misery that 
Panished all consideration for every 
person and thing extraneous to his in- 
dividual selfishness. In truth the tu- 
mult of his mind was peculiarly wild 
and anomalous. The situation of his 
son, and the dreadful fate that hung 
over him were as completely forgotten 
as if they did not exist. Yet there lay 
underneath his own gloomy agony, a 
remote consciousness of collateral af- 
fliction, such as is frequently experi- 
enced by those who may be drawn by 
some temporary and present pleasure, 
from the contemplation of their misery. 
We feel, in such cases, that the dark- 
ness is upon us, even while the image 
of the ohuity is not before the mind; 
nay, it sometimes requires an effort to 
bring it back, when anxious to account 
for our depression ; but when it comes, 
the heart sinks with a shudder, and we 
feel, that although it ceased to engage 
our thoughts, we had been sitting all 
the time beneath its shadow. For this 
reason, although Fardorougha’s own 
loss absorbed, in one sense, all his 
powers of suffering, still he knew that 
something else pressed with additional 
weight upon his heart. Of its distinct 
character, however, he was ignorant, 
and only felt that a dead and heavy 
load of multiplied affiiction bent him in 
burning anguish to the earth. 

There is something more or less eccen- 
tric in the gait and dress of every miser. 
Fardorougha’s pace was naturally slow, 
and the habit for which, in the latter 
point, he had all his life been remark- 
able, was that of wearing a great cout 
thrown loosely about his shoulders. 
In summer it saved an inside one, and, 
as he said, kept him cool and comfort- 
able. That he seldom or never put his 
arms into it arose from the fact that he 
knew it would last a much longer pe- 
riod of time, than if he wore it in the 
usual manner. 

On leaving the no office, he 
might be seen creeping along towards 
the County Treasurer's, at a pace quite 
unusual to him; his hollow gleaming 
eyes were bent on the earth ; his Cotha- 
more about his shoulders ; his staff held 
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with a tight and desperate grip, and his 
whole appearance that of a man fright- 
fully distracted by the intelligence of 
some sudden calamity. 

He had not proceeded far on this 
hopeless errand, when many bitter con- 
firmations of the melancholy truth, by 
persons whom he met on their return 
from P 's residence, were afforded 
him. Even these, however, were insufli- 
cient to satisfy him; he heard them 
with a vehement impatience, that could 
not brook the bare possibility of the 
report being true. His soul clung with 
the tenacity of a death-grip to the hope 
that, however others might have suf- 
fered, some chance might, notwith- 
standing, still remain in his particular 
favour. In the meantime, he poured 
out curses of unexampled malignity 
against the guilty defaulter, on whose 
head he invoked the Almighty’s ven- 
geance with a venomous fervour which 
appalled all who heard him. Having 
reached the treasurer’s house, a scene 
presented itself that was by no means 
calculated to afford him consolation. 
Persons of every condition, from the 
Squireen and gentleman farmer, to the 
humble widow and inexperienced or- 
phan, stood in melanchely groups 
about the deserted mansion, inter- 
changing details of their losses, their 
blasted prospects, and their immediate 
ruin. The cries of the widow, who 
mourned for the desolations brought 
upon herand her now destitute orphans, 
rose in a piteous wail to heaven, and 
the industrious fathers of many strug- 
gling families, with pale faces and 
breaking hearts, looked up in silent mi- 
sery upon the closed shutters and 
smokeless chimneys of their oppressor’s 
house, bitterly conscious that the laws 
of the boasted constitution under which 
they lived, permitted the destroyer of 
hundreds to enjoy, in luxury and se- 
curity, the many thousands of which, 
at one fell and rapacious swoop, he had 
deprived them. 

With white quivering lips and pant- 
ing breath, Fardorougha approached 
and joined them. 

“ What, what,” said he, in broken 
sentences ; “is this thrue—can it, can 
it be thrue? Is the thievin’ villain of 
hell gone? Has he robbed us, ruined 





us, destroyed us ?” 

* Ah, too thrue it is,” replied a far- 
mer; “the dam’ rip is off to that nest 
of robbers, the Isle of Man; ay, he’s 
gone! an’ may all our bad luck past, 
present, and to come, go with him, an’ 
all he tuck.” 
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Fardorougha looked at his informant 
as ifhe had been P+— himself ; he 
then glared from one to another, whilst 
the white foam wrought up to his lips 
by the prodigious force of his excite- 
ment. He clasped his hands, then at- 
tempted to speak, but language had 
abandoned him. 

“ If one is to judge by — appear- 
anee, you have suffered heavily,” ob- 
served the farmer. 

The other stared at him with a kind 
of angry amazement for doubting it, or 
it might be, for speaking so coolly of his 
loss. 

“ Suffered,” said he, “ay, ay, but did 
yees thry the house? we'll see—suf- 
fered !—suffered !—we'll see.” 

He immediately shuffled over to the 
hall-door, which he assaulted with the 
eagerness of a despairing soul at the 
gate of heaven, throwing into each 
knock such a character of impatience 
and apprehension, as one might sup- 
pose the aforesaid soul to feel from a 
certain knowledge that the devil’s clut- 
ches were spread immediately behind, 
to seize and carry him to perdition. 
His impetuosity, however, was all in 
vain ; not even an echo reverberated 
through the cold and empty walls, but 
on the contrary, every peal was fol- 
lowed by a most unromantic and omi- 
nous silence. 

“ That man appears beside himself,” 
observed another of the sufferers ; 
“surely, if he wasn’t half-mad, he’d not 
expect to find any one in an empty 
house ?” 

“Divil a much it signifies whether 
he’s mad or otherwise,” responded a 
neighbour; “I know him well; his 
name’s Fardorougha Donovan, the 
miser of Lisnamona, the biggest shkrew 
that ever skinned a flint. If P 
did nothin’ worse than fleece him, it 
would never stand between him an’ the 
blessin’ o’ heaven.” 

Fardorougha, in the meantime, find- 
ing that no response was given from 
the front, passed hurriedly by an arch- 
way into the back court, where he made 
similar efforts to get in by attempting 
to force the kitchen door. Every en- 
trance, however, had been strongly se- 
cured ; he rattled, and thumped, and 
screamed, as if P. himself had 
actually been within hearing, but still 
to no purpose, he might as well have 
expected to extort a reply from the 
grave. 

When he returned to the group that 
stood on the lawn, the deadly convic- 
tion that all was lost affected every 
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joint of his body with a nervous trepi- 
dation, that might have been mistaken 
for delirium tremens. His eyes were 
full of terror, mingled with the impo- 
tent fury of hatred and revenge ; whilst 
over all now predominated for the first 
time such an expression of horror and 
despair, as made the spectators shud- 
der to look upon him. 

“ Where was God,” said he, address- 
ing them, and his voice, naturally thin 
and wiry, now became husky and hol- 
low ; “where was God, to suffer this ? 
to suffer the poor to be ruined, and the 
rich to be made poor? Was it right 
for the Almighty to look on an’ let the 
villain do it. No—no—no; I say 

“no !” 

The group around him shuddered at 
the daring blasphemy to which his 
monstrous passion had driven him. 
Many females, who were in tears, la- 
menting audibly, started, and felt their 
grief suspended for a moment by this 
revolting charge against the justice of 
Providence. 

“ What do you all stand for here,” 
he proceeded, “like stocks an’ stones ? 
Why don’t yees kneel with me, an’ let 
let us join in one curse; one, no, but 
let us shower them down upon him in 
thousands—in millions; an’ when we 
can no longer spake them, let us think 
them. To the last hour of my life my 
heart ‘ill never be widout a curse for 
him ; an’ the last word afore I go into 
the presence of God ’ill be a black 
heavy blessin’ from hell aginst him an’ 
his, sowl an’ body, while a drop o’ their 
bad blood’s upon the earth.” 

“ Don’t be blasphamin’, honest man,” 
said a by-stander ; “ if you've lost your 
money, that’s no rason why you should 
fly in the face o’ God for P ) 
roguery. Divil a one o’ myselt cares 
if 1 join you in a volley against the 
robbin’ scoundril, but I’d not take all 
the money the rip of hell ran away wid, 
an’ spake of God as you do.” 

“ Oh Saver!” exclaimed Fardorougha, 
who probably heard not a word he 
said; “I knew—I knew—I always 
felt it was before me—a dog’s death 
behind a ditch—my tongue out wid 
starvation and hunger, and it was he 
brought me to it!” 

He had already knelt, and was un- 
covered, his whitish hair tossed by the 
breeze in confusion about a face on 
which was painted the fearful workings 
of that giant spirit, under whose tre- 
mendous grasp he writhed and suffered 
like a serpent in the talons of a vulture. 

In this position, with uplifted and 
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trembling arms, his face raised towards 
heaven, and his whole figure shrunk 
firmly together by the intense malig- 
nity with which he was about to hiss 
out his venomous imprecations against 
the defaulter, he presented at least one 
instance in which the low sordid vice 
of avarice rose to something like wild 
grandeur, if not sublimity. 

Having remained in this posture for 
some time, he clasped his withered 
hands together and wrung them until 
the bones cracked ; then rising up and 
striking his stick bitterly upon the 
ear — 

“L can’t,” he exclaimed, “ I can’t get 
out the curses aginst him; but my 
heart’s full of them—they’re in it— 
they’re in it—it’s black an’ hot wid 
them ; I feel them here—here—movin’ 
as if they wor alive, an’ they'll be out.” 

Such was the strength and impetu- 
osity of his hatred, and such his eager- 
ness to discharge the whole quiver of 
his maledictions against the great pub- 
lic delinquent, that, as often happens 
in cases of overwhelming agitation, his 
faculties were paralysed by the storm 
of passion which raged within him. 

aving rose to his feet, he left the 
group, muttering his wordless malignity 
as he went along, and occasionally 
pausing to look back with the or 
glare of a hyena at the house in which 
the robbery of his soul’s treasure had 
been planned and accomplished. 

It is unnecessary to say that the ar- 
rangements entered into with Cassidy, 
by John O’Brien, were promptly and 
ably carried into effect. A rapid ride 
soon brought the mun of briefs and de- 
positions to the prison, where unhappy 
Connor lay. This young man’s story, 
though simple, was improbable, and his 
version of the burning such as induced 
Cassidy, who knew little of impres- 
sions and feelings in the absence of 
facts, to believe that no other head 
than his ever concocted the crime. 
Still, from the manly sincerity with 
which his young client spoke, he felt 
inclined to impute the act rather to 
a freak of boyish malice and disap- 
pointment, than to a spirit of vindictive 
rancour. He entertained no expeeta- 
tion whatsoever of Connor's acquittal, 
and hinted tu him that it was his habit 
in such cases to recommend his clients 
to be prepared for the worst, without 
at the same time altogether abolishing 
hope. There was, indeed, nothing to 
break the chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence in which Flanagan had entangled 
him; he had been at the haggard 


shortly before the conflagration broke 
out: he had met Phil. Curtis, and 
begged that man to conceal the fact of 
his having seen him, and he had not 
slept in his own bed either on that or 
the preceding night. It was to no 
fees he affirmed, that Flanagan 

imself had borrowed from him, and 
worn on the night in question, the 
shoes, whose prints were so strongly 
against him, or that the steel and tin- 
der-box, which were found in his 
pocket actually belonged to his accuser, 
who must have put them there without 
his knowledge. His case, in fact, was a 
bad one, and he felt that the interview 
with his attorney left him more seri- 
ously impressed with the danger of his 
situation, than he had been up till that 
period. 

“TI suppose,” said he, when the in- 
structions were completed, “ you have 
seen my father.” 

“ Every thing is fully and liberally 
arranged,” replied the other, with re- 
servation ; “ your father has been with 
me today ; in fact I parted with him 
only a few minutes before I left home. 
So far let your mind be easy. The 
government prosecutes, which is some- 
thing in your favour ; and now, good- 
bye to you; for my part, | neither ad- 
vise you to hope or despair. If the 
worst comes to the worst, you must 
bear it like a man; and if we get an 
acquittal, it will prove the more agree- 
able for its not being expected.” 

The unfortunate youth felt, after 
Cassidy’s departure, the full force of 
that dark and fearful presentiment 
which arises from the approach of the 
mightiest calamity that can befall an iu- 
nocent man—a public and ignominious 
death, while in the very pride of youth, 
strength, and those natural hopes of 
happiness, which existence had other- 
wise promised. In him this awful ap- 
prehension proceeded neither from 
the terror of judgment nor of hell, but 
from that dread of being withdrawn 
from life, and of passing down from the 
light, the enjoyments and busy inter- 
course of a breathing and conscious 
world, into the silence and corruption 
of the unknown grave. When this 
ghastly picture was brought near him 
by the force of his imagination, he felt 
for a moment as if bis heart had died 
away in him, and his blood become con- 
gealed into ice. Should this continue, 
he knew that human nature could not 
sustain it long, and he had already re- 
solved to bear -his fate with firmness, 
whatever that fate might be. He then 
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reflected that he was innocent, and re- 
membering the practice of his simple 
and less political forefathers, he knelt 
down and fervently besought the pro- 
tection of that Being in whose hands 
are the issues of life and death. 

On rising from this act of heartfelt 
devotion, he experienced that support 
which he required somuch. The fear of 
death ceased to alarm him, and his na- 
tural fortitude returned with more than 
its usual power to his support. In this 
state of mind he was pacing his narrow 
room, when the door opened, and his 
father, with a tottering step, entered 
and approached him. The son was 
startled, if not terrified at the change 
which so short a time had wrought in 
the old man’s appearance. 

“Good God, father dear,” he ex- 
claimed, as the latter threw his arms 
with a tight and clinging grasp about 
him ; “good heavens, what has hap- 
pened to change you so much for the 
worse ? why, if you fret this way about 
me, you'll soon break your heart : why 
will you fret, father, when you know [ 
am innocent ? Surely at the worst, it 
is better to die innocent than live 
guilty ?” 

“Connor,” said the old man, still 
clinging tenaciously to him, and look- 
ing wildly into his face ; “ Connor, it’s 
broke—my heart’s broke at last. Oh, 
Connor, won’t you pity me, when you 
hear it—wont you, Connor—oh when 
you hear it, Connor, wont you pity me ? 
It’s gone, it’s gone, it’s gone—he’s off, 
off—to that nest of robbers, the Isle of 
Man, and has robbed me and half the 
county. P has ; I’m a ruined 
man, a beggar, an’ will die a dog’s 
death.” 

Connor looked down keenly into his 
father’s face, and began to entertuin a 
surmise so terrible that the beatings of 
his heart were in a moment audible to 
his own ear. 

“ Father,” he inquired “in the name 
of God what is wrong with you ? what 
is it you spake of ? Has P gone 
off with your money ? Sit down, and 
don’t look so terrified.” 

“He has, Connor—robbed me an’ 
half the county—he disappeared the 
evenin’ of the very day I left my last 
lodgement wid him; he’s in that nest 
of robbers, the Isle of Man, an’ I’m 
ruined—ruined! Oh, God! Connor, 








how can I stand it ? all my earnins’ an’ 
my savins’ an’ the fruits of my industhry 
in his pocket, an’ upon his back, an’ 
upon fis bones! My brain is reelin’—I 
oin’, nor what I'll 


dunna what I’m 
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do. To what hand now can I turn 
— ? who'll assist me? I dunna 
what I’m doin’, nor scarcely what I’m 
sayin’. My head’s all in confusion. 
Gone! gone! gone! Oh, see the luck 
that has come down upon me! Aboveall 
men, why was I singled out to be 
made a world’s wondher of—why was 
I? What did Ido? I robbed no one; 
yet it’s gone—an’ see the death that’s 
afore me! oh God! oh God!” 

“ Well, father, let it go—you have 
still your health ; you have still my poor 
mother to console you; and I hope 
you'll soon have myself too ; between 
us we'll keep you comfortable, and if 
you'll allow us to take our own way, 
more so than ever you did y 

Fardorougha started, as if struck by 
some faint but sudden recollection. 
All at once he looked with amazement 
around the room, and afterwards, with 
a pause of inquiry, at his son. At 
length, a light of some forgotten me- 
mory appeared to flash at once across 
his brain; his countenance changed 
from the wild and unsettled expression 
which it bore, to one more stamped 
with the earnest humanity of our better 
nature. 

“ Oh, Connor,” he at last exclaimed, 
putting his two hands into those of his 
son ; “can you pity me, an’ forgive me? 
You see, my poor boy, how I’m sufferin’, 
an’ you see that I can’t—I wont—be 
able to bear up against this, long.” 

The tears here ran down his worn 
and hollow cheeks. 

“ Oh,” he proceeded, “ how could I 
forget you, my darlin’ boy ? but I hardly 
think my head’s right. If I had you 
with me, an before my eyes, you'd keep 
my heart right, an’ give me strength, 
which I stand sorely in need of. Saints 
in glory! how could [ forget you, 
acushla, an’ what now can I do for 
zs ? Not a penny have I to pay 
awyer, or attorney, or ee | one, to de- 
find you at your trial, and it so near !” 

“Why, haven’t you settled all that 
with Mr. Cassidy, the attorney ?” 

“ Not a bit, achora machree, not a 
bit; I was wid him this day, an’ had 
agreed, but whin I went to give him an 
ordher on P , he—oh saints 
above, he fwhstled at me an’ it—an’ 
tould me that P was gone to 
that nest o’ robbers, the Isle of Man.” 

Connor turned his eyes, during a long 
pause, on the floor, and it was evident 
by his features that he laboured under 
some powerful and profound emotion. 
He rose up and took a sudden turn or 
two across the room, then resuming his 
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seat, he wiped away a few bitter tears 
that no firmness on his part could 
repress. 

“Noble girl—my darling, darling 
life, I see it all,” he exclaimed, “ Fa- 
ther, I never felt how bitter an’ dark 
my fate is till now ; death, death would 
be little to me, only for her, but to leave 
her—to leave her,” he suddenly buried 
his face in his hands ; but, by an in- 
stant effort once more rose up and 
added—* Well, I'll die worthy of her, 
if I can’t live so. Like aman I[’ll die, if 
it must be—she knows I’m innocent, 
father ; an’ when others—when the 
world—will be talkin’ of me as a villain, 
there will be, out of my own family at 
all events, one heart and one tongue, 
that will defend my unhappy name. If 
I am to come to a shameful death, I’ll 
care little about what the world may 
think, but that she knows me to be 
innocent, will make me die proudly— 


proudly.” 


Whilst he thus spoke and thought, 
the father’s eyes with a fixed gaze, 
steadily followed his motions ; the old 
man’s countenance altered ; it first be- 
came pale as the ghastly visage of a 
skeleton, anon darkened with horror, 
which eventually shifted its hue into 
the workings of some passion or feeling 
that was new to him. 

“ Connor,” said he, feebly, “ I am un- 
well—unwell—come and sit down by 
me.” 

“ You are too much distressed every 
way, father,” said his son, taking his 

lace upon the iron bedstead beside 
oy 

“T am,” said Fardorougha calmly ; 
“IT am too much distressed—sit nearer 
me, Connor. I wish your mother was 
here, but she wasn’t able to come, she’s 
unwell too ; a good mother she was, 
Connor, and a good wife.” 


The son was struck, and somewhat 
alarmed by this sudden and extraor- 
dinary calmness of the old man. 

“ Father dear,” said he, “don’t be 
too much disheartened—all will be well 
yet, I hope—my trust in God is 
strong.” 

“T hope all will be well,” replied the 
old man, “sit nearer me, an’ Connor, 
let me lay my head over upon your 
breast. I'm thinkin’ a great dale— 
don’t the world say, Connor, that I am 
a bad man ?” 

“| don’t care what the world says ; 
no one in it ever durst say as much to 
me, father dear.” 

The old man looked up affection- 
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ately, but shook his head apparently in 
calm but rooted sorrow. 

“ Put your arms about me, Connor, 
and keep my head a little more up; 
I’m weak an’ tired, an’, someway, spa- 
kin’s a throuble to me ; let me think for 
a while.” 

“Do so, father,” said the son, with 
deep compassion ; “ God knows but 
you're sufferin’s enough to wear you 
out.” 

“ It is,” said Fardorougha, “ it is.” 

A silence of some minutes ensued, 
during which, Connor perceived that 
the old man, overcome with care and 
misery, had actually fallen asleep with 
his head upon his bosom. This cir- 
cumstance, though by no means extra- 
ordinary, affected him very much. On 
surveying the pallid face of his father, 
and the worn thread-like veins that 
ran along his temples, and calling to 
mind the love of the old man for him- 
self, which, even avarice, in its dead- 
liest pees, failed to utterly overcome, 
he felt all the springs of his affection 
loosened, and his soul vibrated with a 
tenderness towards him, such as no si- 
tuation in their past lives had ever 
before created. 

“If my fate chances to be an un- 
timely one, father dear,” he slowly 
murmured, “ we'll soon meet in another 
pines. for I know that you will not long 

ive after me.” 

He then thought with bitterness of 
his mother and Una, and wondered at 
the mystery of the trial to which he 
was exposed, 

The old man’s slumber, however, 
was not dreamless, nor so refreshing as 
the exhaustion of a frame, shattered by 
the havoc of contending principles re- 
quired. On the contrary, it was dis- 
turbed by heavy groans, quick startings, 
and those twitchings of the limbs 
which betoken a restless mood of mind, 
and a nervous system highly excited, 
In the course of half an hour, the symp- 
toms of his inward commotion became 
more apparent ; from being as at first 
merely physical, they assumed a men- 
tal character, and passed from ejacula- 
tions and single words, to short sen- 
tences, aud ultimately to those of con- 
siderable length. 

“Gone,” he exclaimed, “gone, oh 
God! my curse—starved—dog—wid 
my tongue out!” 

This dread of starvation, which 
haunted him through life, appeared in 
his dream still to follow bn like a 
demon. 

“I’m dyin’,” he said, “ I’m dyin’ wid 
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hunger—will no one give me a morsel ? 
I was robbed an’ have no money— 
don’t you see me starvin’. I’m cuttin’ 
wid hunger—five days widout mate— 
bring me mate, for God’s sake—mate, 
mate, mate!—I’m gaspin’—my tongue’s 
out ; look at me, like a dog, behind this 
ditch, an’ my tongue out |” 

The son at this period would have 
awoke him, but he became more com- 
posed for a time, and enjoyed appa- 
rently a refreshing sleep. Still it soon 
was evident that he dreamt, and as 
clear that a change had come o’er the 
spirit of his dream. 

“ Who'll prevent me!” he exclaimed, 
“isn’t he my son, ouronly child? Let 
me alone—I must, | must—what’s my 
life, take it, an’ let him live.” 

The tears started to Connor's eyes, 
and he pressed his father to his 
heart. 

“Don’t hould me,” he proceeded, 
“oh God, here I'll give all I’m worth, 
an’ save him! Oh let me, thin—let me 
but kiss him once before he dies; it 
was I, it was myself that murdered 
him—all might ’a been well ; ay, it was 
I that murdhered you, Connor, my 
brave boy, an’ have I you in my arms? 
Oh avick agus asthore machree, it was 
1 that murdhered You, by my ' 
but they’re takin’ him—they’re bearin’ 
him away to a 

He started, and awoke, but so ter- 
rific had been his dream, that on open- 
ing his eyes he clasped Connor in his 
arms, and exclaimed— 

“ No, no, I'll hould him till you cut 
my grip. Connor, avick, avick ma- 
chree, hould to me !” 

“Father, father, for God’s sake, 
think a minute, you wor only dreamin’.” 

« Eh—what—where am 1? Oh Con- 
nor darlin’, if you knew the dhrames 

I had—I thought you wor on the 
scafile ; but thanks be to the Saver, it 
was ouly a dhrame.” 

“Nothing more, father — nothing 
more; but for God’s sake, keep your 
mind asy. Trust in God, father ; 
every thing’s in his hands ; if it’s his 
will to make us suffer, we ought to sub- 
mit ; and if it’s not his will, he surely 
can bring us out of all our troubles. 
That’s the greatest comfort I have.” 

Fardorougha once more became 
calm, but still there was on his coun- 
tenance, which was mournful and full 
of something else than simple sorrow, 
some deeply fixed determination, such 
as it was difficult to develope. 

“ Connor, achora,” said he, “ I must 
lave you, for there's little time to be 
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lost. What attorney would you wish 
me to employ? I'll go home an’ sell 
oats an’a cow or two. I’ve done you 
harm enough—more than you know— 
but now I'll spare no cost to get you 
out of this business, Connor, the 
tears that I saw a while agone run 
down your cheeks cut me to the 
heart.” 

The son then informed him that a 
friend had taken proper measures for 
his defence, and that any further inter- 
ference on his part would only create 
confusion and delay. /fe ulso en- 
treated his father to make no allusion 
whatsoever to this circumstance, and 
added, “that he himself actually knew 
not the name of the friend in question, 
but that, as the matter stood, he con- 
sidered even a surmise to be a breach 
of confidence that might be indelicate 
and offensive. After the trial, you can 
and ought to pay the expenses, and not 
be under an obligation to any one 
of so solemn a kind as that.” He 
then sent his affectionate love and duty 
to his mother, at whose name his eyes 
were again filled with tears, and 
begged the old man to comfort and 
support her with the utmost care and 
tenderness. As she was unwell, he 
requested him to dissuade her against 
visiting him till after the trial, lest an 
interview might increase her illness, 
and render her less capable of bearing 
up under an unfavourable sentence, 
should such be the issue of the prose- 
cution. Having then bade farewell to, 
and embraced the old man, the latter 
departed with more calmness and for- 
titude than he had up to that period 
displayed. 

When Time approaches the miserable 
with calamity in his train, his pinion is 
swifter than that of the eagle; but, 
alas! when carrying them towards 
happiness, his pace is slower than is 
that of the tortoise. The only three 
persons on earth, whose happiness was 
involved in that of O’Donovan, found 
themselves, on the eve of the assizes, 
overshadowed by a dreariness of heart, 
that was strong in proportion to the 
love they bore him. The dead calm 
which had fallen on Fardorougha was 
absolutely more painful to his wife, 
than would have been the paroxysms 
that resulted from his lust of wealth. 
Since his last interview with Connor, 
he never once alluded to the loss of his 
money, unless abruptly in his dreams, 
but there was stamped upon his whole 
manner a gloomy and mysterious com- 
posure, which, of itself wofully sank 
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her spirits, independently of the fate 
which impended over their son. The 
change, visible on both, and the break- 
ing down of their strength were in- 
deed pitiable. 

As for Una, it would be difficult to 
describe her struggle between confi- 
dence in his innocence, and apprehen- 
sion of the law, which she knew had 
often punished the guiltless instead of 
the criminal. *Tis true she attempted 
to assume, in the eyes of others, a for- 
titude which belied her fears, and even 
affected to smile at the possibility of 
her lover’s honour and character suffer- 
ing any tarnish from the ordeal to 
which they were about to be submitted. 
Her smile, however, on such occasions, 
was a melancholy one, and the secret 
tears she shed might prove, as they 
did to her brother, who was alone 
privy to her grief, the extent of those 
terrors which, notwithstanding her dis- 
avowal of them, wrung her soul so 
bitterly. Day after day her spirits 
became more and more depressed, till, 
as the crisis of Connor's fate arrived, 
the roses had altogether flown from her 
cheeks. 

Indeed, now that the trial was at 
hand, public sympathy turned rapidly 
and strongly in his favour ; his father 
had lost that wealth, the acquisi- 
tion of which earned him so heavy a 
portion of infamy; and, as he had 
been sufficiently punished in his own 
person, they did not think it just to 
transfer any portion of the resentment 
borne against him to ason who had 
never participated in his system of op- 
pression. They felt for Connor now 
on his own account, and remembered 
only his amiable and excellent charac- 
ter. In addition to this, the history of 
the mutual attachment between him 
and Una having become the topic of 
general conversation, the rash act for 
which he stoud committed was good- 
humouredly resolved into a foolish 
freak of love, for which it would be a 
thousand murders to take away his life. 
In such mood was the public, and the 
parties most interested in the event of 
our story, when the morning dawned 
of that awful day which was to restore 
Connor O'Donovan to the hearts that 

oved him so well, or to doom him a 
convicted felon, to a shameful and ig- 
nominious death. 

At length the trial came on, and our 
unhappy prisoner, at the hour of 
eleven o'clock, was placed at the bar 
of his country to stand the brunt of a 
Government prosecution. Common 


report had already carried abroad the 
story of Una’s love and his, many in- 
teresting accounts of which had got 
into the papers of the day. When he 
stood forward, therefore, all eyes were 
eagerly rivetted upon him ; the judge 
glanced at him with calm dispassionate 
scrutiny, and the members of the bar, 
especially the juniors, turning round, 
surveyed him through their glasses with 
a gaze in which might be read some- 
thing more than that hard indifference 
which familiarity with human crime 
and affliction ultimately produces even 
in dispositions the most humane and 
amiable. No sooner had the curiosity 
of the multitude been gratified, than a 
murmur of pity, blended slightly with 
surprise and approbation, ran lowly 
through the court-house. One of the 
judges whispered a few words to his 
brother, and the latter again surveyed 
Connor with a countenance in which 
were depicted admiration and regret. 
The counsel also chatted to each 
other in a low tone, occasionally turn- 
ing round and marking his deportment 
and appearance with increasing inter- 
est. 

Seldom, probably never, had a more 
striking, perhaps a more noble figure, 
stood at the bar of that court. His 
locks were rich and brown ; his fore- 
head expansive, and his manly fea- 
tures remarkable for their symmetry ; 
his teeth were regular and white, and 
his dark eye full of a youthful lustre 
which the dread of no calamity could 
repress. Neither was his figure, which 
was of the tullest, inferior in a single 
point to so fine a countenance. As he 
stood, at his full height of six feet, it 
was impossible not to feel deeply influ- 
enced in his favour, especially after 
having witnessed the mournful but dig- 
nified composure of his manner, equally 
remote from indifference or dejcction. 
He appeared indeed to view in its pro- 
per light, the danger of the position 
in which he stood, but he viewed it 
with the calm unshrinking energy of 
a brave man who is always prepared 
for the worst. Indeed there might 
be observed upon his broad open brow 
a loftiness of bearing such as is not 
unfrequently produced by a conscious- 
ness of innocence, and the natural ele- 
vation of mind which results from a 
sense of danger ; to which we may add 
that inward scorn which is ever felt for 
baseness, by those who are degraded 
to the necessity of defending them- 
selves — the villany of the malig- 
nant and profligate. 
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When called upon to plead to the 

indictment, he uttered the words “ not 
guilty” in a full, firm and mellow veice 
that drew the eyes of the spectators 
once more upon him, and occasioned 
another slight hum of sympathy and 
admiration, No change of colour was 
observable on his countenance, nor any 
other expression, save the lofty com- 
posure to which we have just alluded. 
’ The trial at length proceeded, and, 
after a long and able statement from 
the attorney-general, Bartle Flanagan 
was called upon the table. The prisoner, 
whose motions were keenly observed, 
betrayed, on seeing him, neither em- 
barrassment nor agitation ; all that 
could be perceived, was a more earnest 
and intense light in his eyes, as they 
settled upon his accuser. Flanagan 
detailed, with singular minuteness and 
accuracy, the whole progress of the 
crime from its first conception to its 
perpetration. Indeed, had he himself 
been in the dock, and his evidence 
against Connor a confession of his own 
guilt, it would, with some exceptions, 
have been literally true. He was ably 
cross-examined, but no tact or experi- 
ence, or talent, on the part of the pri- 
soner’s counsel, could in any important 
degree shake his testimony. ‘The in- 
genuity with which he laid and con- 
ducted the plot was astonishing, as 
was his foresight, and the precaution 
he adopted against detection. Cassidy, 
Connor's attorney, had ferreted out the 
= man from whom he purchased the 
tinder-box, with a hope of proving 
that it was not the prisoner’s property 
but his own, yet this person, who 
remembered the transaction very well, 
assured him that Flanagan said he pro- 
cured it by the desire of Fardorougha 
Donovan's son. 

During his whole evidence, he never 
once raised his eye to look upon the 
prisoner’s face, until he was desired to 
identify him. He then turned round, 
and standing with the rod in his hand, 
looked for some moments upon his 
victim. His dark brows got black as 
night, whilst his cheeks were blanched 
to the hue of ashes—the white smile 
as before sat upon his lips, and his 
eyes, in which there blazed the un- 
steady fire of a treacherous and cow- 
ardly" heart, sparkled with the red 
turbid glare of triumph and vengeance. 
He laid the rod upon Connor’s head, 
and they gazed at each other face to 
face, exhibiting as striking a contrast 
as could be witnessed. The latter stood 
erectand unshaken—hiseye calmly bent 
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upon that of his foe, but with a spirit 
in it that seemed to him alone by 
whom it was best understood, to strike 
dismay into the very soul of falsehood 
within him. The villain’s eyes could 
not stand the glance of Connor’s—they 
fell, and his whole countenance as- 
sumed such a blank and guilty stamp, 
that an old experienced barrister who 
watched them both, could not avoid 
Saying, that if he had his will they 
should exchange situations. 

“I would not hang a dog,” he whis- 
ered, “on that fellow’s evidence—he 
as guilt in his face.” 

When asked why he ran away on 
meeting Phil Curtis, near O’Brien’s 
house, on their return that night, while 
Connor held his ground, he replied 
that it was very natural he should run 
away, and not wish to be seen after 
having assisted at such a crime. In 
reply to another question, he said it 
was as natural that Connor should have 
run away also, and that he could not 
account for it, except by the fact that 
God always occasions the guilty to 
commit some oversight, by which they 
may be brought to punishment. These 
replies, apparently so rational and sa- 
tisfactory, convinced Connor’s counsel 
that his case was hopeless, and that no 
skill or ingenuity on their part could 
succeed in breaking down Flanagan's 
evidence. 

The next witness called was Phil 
Curtis, whose testimony corroborated 
Bartle’s in every particular, and gave 
to the whole trial a character of gloom 
and despair. The constables who ap- 
plied his shoes to the foot-marks were 
then produced, and swore in the clear- 
est manner as to their corresponding. 
They then deposed to finding the 
tinder-box in his pocket, according to 
the information received from Flana- 
gan, every tittle of which they found 
to be remarkably correct. 

There was only one other witness 
now necessary to complete the chain 
against him, and he was only produced 
because Biddy Nulty, the servant- 
maid, positively stated, and actually 
swore, when previously examined, that 
she was ignorant whether Connor slept 
in his father’s bouse on the night in 
question or not. There was no alter- 
native, therefore, but to produce the 
father ; and Fardorougha Donovan was 
consequently forced to become an evi- 
dence aguinst his own son. 

The old man’s appearance upon the 
table excited deep commiseration for 
both, and the more so when the spee- 
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tators contemplated the rooted sorrow 
which lay upon the wild and wasted fea- 
tures of the wo-worn father. Still the old 
man was composed and calm ; but his 
calmness was in an extraordinary de- 
gree mournful and touching. When 
he sat down after having been sworn, 
and feebly. wiped the dew from his 
thin temples, many eyes were already 
filled with tears. When the question 
was put to him if he remembered the 
night laid in the indictment, he replied 
that he did. 

“ Did the prisoner at the bar sleep 
at home on that night ?” 


The old man looked into the face of 


the counsel with such an eye of depre- 
cating entreaty, as shook the voice in 
which the question was repeated. He 
then turned about, and taking a long 
gaze at his son, rose up, and extend- 
ing his hands to the judges, exclaimed : 

“e My lords, my lords, he is my only 
son—my only child !” 

These words were followed by a 
pause in the business of the court, and 
a dead silence of more than a minute. 

“If Justice,” said the judge, “ could 
on any occasion waive her claim 
to a subordinate link in the testi- 
mony she requires, it would certainly 
be in a case so painful and affecting 
as this. Still we cannot permit per- 
sonal feeling, however amiable, or do- 

mestic attachment, however strong, to 
impede her progress when redressing 
public wrong. Although the duty be 
painful, and, we admit, that such a 
duty is one of unexampled agony, yet 
it must be complied with, and you con- 
sequently will answer the question which 
the counsel has put to you. The in- 
terests of society require such sacrifices, 
and they must be made.” 

The old man kept his eyes fixed on 
the judge while he spoke, but when he 
had ceased, he again fixed them on his 
son. 

* My lord,” he exclaimed again, with 
clasped hands, “ I can't—lI can’t.” 

“There is nothing criminal, or im- 
proper, or sinful in it,” replied the 





judge ; “on the contrary, it is your 


duty both as a Christian and a man. 
Remember you have this moment 
sworn to tell the truth, and the whole 
truth ; you consequently must keep your 
oath.” 

“ What you say, sir, may be right, 
an’ of coorse is; but oh, my lord, T'm 
not able; I can’t get out the words 
to hang my only voy. If I sed any 
thing to hurt him, my heart ‘ud break 
before your eyes. Maybe you don't 


know the love of a father for an only 
son ?” 

“Perhaps, my lords,” observed the 
attorney-general, “it would be desir- 
able to send for a clergyman of his 
own religion, who might succeed in 
prevailing on him to % 

“No,” interrupted Fardorougha, 
“my mind’s made up—a word against 
him will never come from my lips, not 
for priest or friar. I’d die widout the 
saykerment sooner.” 

“ This is trifling with the court,” said 
the judge, assuming an air of severity, 
which, however, he did not feel. “We 
shall be forced to commit you to prison 
unless you give evidence.’ 

“ My lord,” said Fardorougha, meekly 
but firmly, “T am willin’ to go to prison. 
I am willin’ to die wid him, if he is to 
die—but I neither can nor will open 
my lips against him. If I thought him 
guilty I ‘might, but I know he is in- 
noe ent—my heart knows it—an’ am I 
to back the villian that’s strivin’ to 
swear away his life? No, Connor 
avourneen, whatever they do to you, 
your father will have no hand in it.’ 

The court, in fact, were perplexed 
in the extreme. The old man was not 
only firm, from motives of strong at- 
tachment, but intractable from a habi- 
tual narrowness of thought which pre- 
vented him from taking that compre- 
hensive view of justice and judicial 
authority, which might overcome the 
repugnance of men less obstinate from 
ignorance of legal usages. 

“T ask you for the last time,” said 
the judge, “will you give your evi- 
dence ¢ because if you refuse, the ¢ ourt 
will feel bound to send you to prison.” 

“God bless you, my lord; that’s a 
relief to my heart—any thing, any 
thing, but to say a w ord against a boy 
that, since the day he was born, never 
vexed either his mother or myself. If 
he gets over this, I have much to make 
up to him, for indeed I wasn’t the 
father to him that I ought. Avick 
machree, now | feel it, maybe whin it’s 
too late.” 

These words affected all who heard 
them, many even to tears. 

“TI have no remedy,” observed the 





judge. « Tipstaff, take away the wit- 


ness to prison. It is painful to me,” 
he added, in a broken voice, “ to feel 
compelled thus to punish you for an 
act which, however I may respect the 
motives that dictate it, I cannot over- 
look. The ends of justice cannot be 
frustrated.” 

“ My lord,” exclaimed the prisoner, 
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“don’t punish the old man for refusing 
to speak against me. His love for me 
is so strong, that I know he couldn’t 
do it. I will state the truth myself, 
but spare him. I did noé sleep in my 
own bed on the night Mr. O’Brien’s 
haggard was burned, nor on the night 
before it. I slept in my father’s barn 
with Flanagan, both times at his own 
request, but I did not then suspect his 
design in asking me.” 

“This admission, though creditable 
to your affection and filial duty, was 
indiscreet,” observed the judge. “ What- 
ever you think might be serviceable, 
suggest to your attorney, who can 
communicate it to your counsel.” 

“ My lord,” said Connor, “I could 
not see my father punished for loving 
me as he does ; an’ besides I have no 
wish to conceal any thing. If the 
whole truth could be known, I would 
stand but a short time where I am, nor 
would Flanagan be long out of it.” 

There is an earnest and impressive 
tone in truth, especially when spoken 
under circumstances of great difficulty, 
where it is rather disadvantageous to 
him who utters it, that in many in- 
stances produces conviction by an in- 
herent candour which all feel without 
any process of reasoning or argument, 
There was in those few words a warmth 
of affection towards his father, and a 
manly simplicity of heart, each of 
which was duly appreciated by the as- 
sembly about him, who. felt, without 
knowing why, the indignant scorn of 
falsehood that so emphatically per- 
vaded his expressions. It was indeed 
impossible to hear them, and look upon 
his noble countenance and figure with- 
out forgetting the humbleness of his 
rank in life, and feeling for him a 
marked deference and respect. 

The trial then proceeded, but, alas, 
the hopes of Connor's friends uban- 
doned them at its conclusion ; for 
although the judge’s charge was as 
favourable as the vature of the evidence 
permitted, yet it was quite clear that 
the jury had only one course to pursue, 
and that was to bring in a conviction. 
After a lapse of about ten minutes 
they returned to the jury-box, and as 
the foreman handed down their verdict, 
a feather might be heard falling in the 
eourt. The. faces of the spec tators got 
pale, and the hearts of strong men beat 
as if the verdict about to be announced 
were to fall upon themselves, and not 
upon the prisoner. It is at all times 
an awful and trying ceremony to wit- 
ness, but on this occasion it was a much 





more affecting one than had occurred 
in that court for many years. As the 
foreman handed down the verdict, 
Connor's eye followed the paper with 
the same calm resolution which he dis- 
played during the trial. On himself 
there was no change visible, unless 
the appearance of two round spots, one 
on each cheek, of a somewhat deeper 
red than the rest. At length, in the 
midst of the dead silence, pronounced 
in a voice that reached to the remotest 
extremity of the court, was heard the fatal 
sentence—* Guilty ;” and afterwards 
in a less distinct manner, “with our 
strongest and most earnest recommen- 
dation for mercy, in consequence of 
his youth and previous good character.” 
The wail and loud sobbings of the 
femule part of the crowd, and the 
stronger but more silent grief of the 
men, could not for many minutes be 
repressed by any efforts of the court 
or its officers. In the midst of this a 
little to the left of the dock, was an old 
man, whom those around him were 
conveying in a state of insensibility out 
of the court, and it was obvious that 
from motives of humane consideration 
for the prisoner, they endeavoured to 
prevent him from ascertaining that it 
was his father. In this, however, tl iey 
failed ; the son’s eve caught a glimyse 
of his grey locks, and it was observed 
that his cheek paled for the first time, 
indicating by a momentary change, 
that the only evidence of agitation he 
betrayed, was oceasione “d by sympathy 
in the old man’s sorrows, rather than 
by the ntenphiies of his own fate. 
The tragic spirit of the day, how- 
ever, was still to deepen, and a more 
stunning blow, though less acute in its 
agony, was to fall upon the prisoner. 
The stir of the calm and solemn jurors 
as they issued out of their room—the 
hushed breaths of the spectators—the 
deadly silence that prevails—and the 
appalling announcement of the word 
“ Guilty"—are circumstances that test 
human fortitude, more even than the 
passing of the fearful sentence itself, 
In the latter case hope is banished, 
and the worst that can happen known ; 
the mind is, therefore, thrown back 
upon its last energies, which give it 
strength in the same way in which the 
death-strug J 
muscular action of the body —an_ un- 
conscious power of resistance that 
forces the culprit’s heart to take refuge 
in the first and strongest instinets of 
its nature, the undying principle of 
sclf-preservation. No sooner was the 
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verdict returned, and silence obtained, 
than the judge, now ae affected, 
put on the black cap, at which a low 
wild murmur of stifled grief and pity 
ran through the court-house ; but no 
sooner was his eye bent on the pri- 
soner, than their anxiety to hear the 
sentence hushed them once more into 
the stillness of the grave. The prisoner 
looked upon him with an open but 
melancholy gaze, which from the can- 
did and manly character of his coun- 
tenance, was touching in the extreme. 

“Connor O’Donovan,” said the 
judge, “have you any thing to say 
why sentence of death should not be 
passed upon you ?” 

“ My lord,” he replied, “I can say 
nothing to prevent it. I am prepared 
for it. I know I must bear it, and I 
hope I will bear it as a man ought that 
feels his heart free from even a thought 
of the crime he is to die for. I have 
nothing more to say.” 

“You have this day been found 
guilty,” proceeded the judge, “and, 
in the opinion of the court, upon 
clear and satisfactory evidence, of a 
crime marked by a character of re- 
venge, which I am bound to say 
must have proceeded from a_ very 
malignant spirit. It was a wanton 
act, for the perpetration of which your 
motives were so inadequate, that one 
must feel at a loss to ascertain the 
exact principle on which you com- 
mitted it. It was also not only a 
wicked act, but one so mean, that a 
young man bearing the character of 
spirit and generosity which you have 
hitherto borne, as appears from the 
testimony of those respectable persons 
who this day have spoken in your 
favour, ought to have scorned to con- 
template it even fora moment. Had 
the passion you entertained for the 
daughter of the man you so basely in- 
jured, possessed one atom of the dig- 
nity, disinterestedness, or purity of true 
affection, you never could have stooped 
to any act offensive to the object of 
your love, or to those even in the re- 
motest degree related to her. The 
example, consequently, which you have 
held out to society, is equally vile and 
dangerous. A parent discharges the 
most solemn and important of all 
duties, when disposing of his children 
in marriage, because by that act he 
seals their happiness or misery in this 
life, and most probably in that which is 
to come. By what tie, by what duty, 
by what consideration, is not a parent 
bound to consult for the best interests of 


those beloved beings whom he has 
brought into the world, and who, in a 
great measure depend upon him as 
their dearest relative, their guardian 
by the voice of nature, for the fulfil- 
ment of those expectations upon which 
depends the principal comforts and 
enjoyments of life? Reason, religion, 
justice, instinct, the whole economy of 
nature, both in man and the inferior 
animals, all teach him to secure for 
them, as far as in him lies, the greatest 
sum of human happiness ; but if there 
be one duty more sacred and tender 
than another, it is that which a parent 
is called upon to exercise on behalf of 
a daughter. The son, impressed by 
that original impulse which moves him 
to assume a loftier place in the con- 
duct of life, and gifted also with a 
stronger mind, and clearer judgment, 
to guide him in its varied transactions, 
goes abroad into society, and claims for 
himself a bolder right of thought and a 
wider range of action, while determin- 
ing an event which is to exercise, as 
marriage does, such an important in- 
fluence upon his own future condition, 
and all the relations that may arise 
out of it. From this privilege the 
beautiful and delicate frame-work of 
woman’s moral nature debars her, and 
she is consequently forced, by the 
graces of her own modesty—by the 
finer texture of her mind—by her 
greater purity and gentleness—in short, 
by all her virtues, into a tenderer and 
more affecting dependence upon the 
judgment and love of her natural guar- 
dians, whose pleasure is made, by a 
wise decree of God, commensurate 
with their duty in providing for her 
wants and enjoyments. There is no 
point of view in which the parental 
character shines forth with greater 
beauty than that in which it appears 
while working for and promoting the 
happiness of a daughter. But you, it 
would seem, did not think so. You 
punished the father by a dastardly and 
unmanly act, for guarding the future 
peace and welfare of a child so young, 
and so dear to him. What would 
become of society if this exercise of 
a parent’s right on behalf of his daugh- 
ter were to be visited upon him as a 
crime, by every vindictive and disap- 
pointed man, whose affection for them 
he might, upon proper grounds, de- 
cline to sanction? Yet it is singular, 
and, I confess, almost inexplicable to 
me at least, why you should have 
rushed into the commission of such an 
act. The brief period of your existence 
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has been stained by no other crime. 
On the contrary, you have maintained 
a character far above your situation in 
life—a character equally remarkable for 
gentleness, spirit, truth, and affection— 
all of which your appearance and bear- 
ing have this day exhibited. Your coun- 
tenance presents no feature expressive of 
ferocity, or of those headlong propensi- 
ties which lead to outrage; and I 
must confess, that on no other occasion 
of my judicial life have I ever felt my 
judgment and my feelings so much at 
issue. I cannot doubt your guilt, but 
I shed those tears that it ever existed, 
and that a vouth of so much promise 
should be cut down prematurely by the 
strong arm of necessary justice, leaving 
his bereaved parents bowed down with 
despair that can never be comforted. 
Had they another son, or another 
child to whom their affections could 
turn B 

Here the judge felt it necessary to 
pause, in consequence of his emotions. 
Strong feelings had, indeed, spread 
through the whole court, in which, 
while he ceased, could be heard low 
moanings, and other symptoms of acute 
sorrow. 

“It is now your duty to forget every 
earthly object on which your heart 
may have been fixed, and to seek that 
source of consolation and mercy which 
can best sustain and comfort you. Go 
with a penitent heart to the throne of 
your Redeemer, who, if yourrepentance 
be sincere, will in no wise cast you out. 
Unhappy youth, prepare yourself, let 
me implore you, for infinitely a greater 
and more awful tribunal than this. 
There, should the judgment be in your 
favour, you will learn that the fate 
which has cut you off in the bloom of 
early life, will bring an accession of 
happiness to your being for which no 
earthly enjoyment here, however pro- 
longed or exalted, could compensate 
you. The recommendation of the jury 
to the mercy of the crown, in consi- 
deration of your youth and previous 
good conduct, will not be overlooked ; 
but in the meantime the court is bound 
to pronounce upon you the sentence 
of the law, which is, that you be taken 
from the prison from which you came, 
on the 8th of next month, at the 
hour of ten o’clock in the forenoon, to 
the front drop of the gaol, and there 
hanged by the neck, until you be dead, 
and may God have mercy on your 
soul !” 

“My lord,” said the prisoner, un- 
moved in voice or in manner, unless it 
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might be that both expressed more 
decision and energy than he had shown 
during any other part of the trial ; “my 
lord, I am now a condemned man, but 
if I stood with the rope about my 
neck, ready to die, I would not ex- 
change situations with the man that 
has been my accuser. My lord, I can 
forgive him, and 1 ought, for 1 know 
he has yet to die, and must meet his 
God. As for myself, I am thankful 
that I have not such a conscience as 
his to bring before my Judge ; and for 
this reason I am not afraid to die.” 

He was then removed amidst a mur- 
mur of grief, as deep and sincere as 
was ever expressed for a human being 
under circumstances of a similar cha- 
racter. After having entered the 
prison, he was about to turn along a 
passage which led to the apartment 
hitherto allocated to him. 

“ This way,” said the turnkey, “this 
way; God knows I would be glad to 
let you stop in the room you had, but 
I haven’t the power. We must put 
you into one of the condemned cells ; 
but by it'll go hard if I don't 
stretch a little to make you as com- 
fortable as possible.” 

“Take no trouble,” said Connor, 
“take no trouble. I care now little 
about my own comfort; but if you 
wish to oblage me, bring me my father. 
Oh, my mother, my mother !—you, I 
doubt, are struck down already!” 

“ She was too ill to attend the trial 
to-day,” replied the turnkey. 

“I know it,” said Connor ; “ but as 
she’s not here, bring me my father. 
Send out a messenger for him, and be 
quick, for I won't rest till 1 see him— 
he wants comfort—the old man’s heart 
will break.” 

“| heard them say,” replied the turn- 
key, after they had entered the cell 
allotted to him, “ that he was in a faint 
ir Mat Corrigan’s public-house, but 
that he had recovered. I'll go myself 
and bring him in to you.” 

“Do,” said Connor, “an’ leave us 
the moment you bring him.” 

It was more than an hour before the 
man returned, holding Fardorougha by 
the arm, and after having left him in 
the cell, he instantly locked it outside, 
and withdrew as he had been desired. 
Connor ran to support his tottering 
steps ; and woefully indeed did that 
aint parent stand in need of his 
assistance. In the picture presented 
by Fardorougha the unhappy young 
man forgot ina moment his own miser- 
able and gloomy fate. There blazed 
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in his father’s eyes an excitement at 
once dead and wild—a vague fire with- 
out character, yet stirred by an incom. 
prehensible energy wholly beyond the 
usual manifestations of thought or suf- 
fering. The son on beholding him 
shuddered, and not for the first time, 
for he had on one or two occasions 
before become apprehensive that his 
father’s mind might, if strongly pressed, 
be worn down by the singular conflict 
of which it was the scene, to that most 
frightful of all maladies—insanity. As 
the old man, however, folded him in 
his feeble arms, and attempted to ex- 
press what he felt, the unhappy boy 
groaned aloud, and felt even in the 
depth of his cell, a blush of momentary 
shame suffuse his cheek and brow. His 
father, notwithstanding the senteace 
that had been so shortly before passed 
upon his son—that father, he per- 
ceived to be absolutely intoxicated, or 
to use a more appropriate expression, 
decidedly drunk. There was_ less 
blame, however, to be attached to Far- 
dorougha on this occasion, than Con- 
nor imagined. When the old man 
swooned in the court-house, he was 
taken by his neighbours tu a public- 
house, where he lay for some minutes 
in a state of insensibility. Ou his re- 
covery he was plied with burnt whis- 
key, as well to restore his strength and 
prevent a relapse, as upon the prin- 
ciple that it would enable him to sus- 
tain with more firmness the dreadful 
and shocking destiny which awaited 
his son. Actuated by motives of mis- 
taken kindness, they poured between 
two and three glasses of this fiery 
cordial down his throat, which, as he 
had not taken so much during the 
lapse of thirty years before, soon re- 
duced the feeble old man to the con- 
dition in which we have described him 
when entering the gloomy cell of the 
prison, : 

“ Father,” said Connor, “in the name 
of heaven above, who or what has put 
you into this dreadful state, especially 
when we consider the hard, hard fate 
that is over us, and upon us ?” 

“Connor,” returned Fardorouzha, 
not perceiving the drift of lis question, 
“ Connor, my son, I'll hang—bhang him, 
tha it’s one comfort.” 

* Who are you spaking about ?” 

‘ The villian sentence was passed on 
to—to-day. He'll swing—swing for 
the robbery; P e will. We got 
hin back out of that nest of robbers, 
the Isleo’ Man—o’ Man they call it— 
that he made off to, the villain !” 
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“ Father’ dear, I’m sorry to see you 
in this state on sich a day—sich a 
black day to us. For your sake I am, 
What will the world say of it ?” 

“Connor, [in in great spirits all 
out, exceptin’ for something that I for- 
get, that—that—li—lies heavy upon 
me. That I mayn't sin, but I am—l 
am, indeed—for now that we've cotch 
him, we'll hang the villainup. Ha, ha, 
ha, ivs a pleasant sight to see sich a 
fellow danglin’ from a rope !” 

“Father, sit down here, sit down 
upon this bad and comfortless bed, and 
keep yourself quiet for a little. Maybe 
you'll be better soon. Oh, why ‘did 
you drink, and us in such trouble 2” 

“Til not sit down; I’m very well 
able to stand,” said he, tottering across 
the room. “ The villain thought to 
starve me, Connor, but you heard the 
sentence that was passed on him to- 
day. Where’s Honour, from me? 
she'll be glad whin—whin she hears it, 
and my son, Connor, will too—but he’s, 
he’s—where is Connor ?—bring me, 
bring me to Connor. Ah, avourneen, 
Honour’s heart’s breaking for him— 
‘tany rate, the mother’s heart—the 
mother’s heart—she’s laid low wid an 
achin’ sorrowful head for her boy.” 

‘Father, for God’s sake, will you 
try and rest a little. If you could 
sleep, father dear, if you could sleep.” 

“Tlhang P e—I'll hang him— 
but if he gives back my money, I'll not 
tour h him. Who are you ?” 

Father dear, I’m Connor, your 
own son, Connor.” 

“ T'll marry you and Una, then. T'll 
settle all the villian robbed me of on 
you, and you'll have every penny of 
it afther my death. Don't be keepin’ 
me up, | can walk very well; ay, 
an’ I’m in right good spirits. Sure, 
the money’s got, Connor—got back 
every § skilleen “of it. Ha, ha, ha, God 
be praised ! God be praised! We'vea 
right to be thankful—the world isn’t 
so bad, afther all.” 

“ Father, will you try and rest ?” 

“[t’s not bad, afther all—I won’t 
starve, as I thought I would, now that 
the arrighad is got back from the 
villain. Ha, ha, ha, it’s great—it’s great, 
Connor, ahagur.” 

“ What is it, father dear ?” 

“Connor, sing me a song—my 
heart’s up—it’s een you glad? 
—sing me a song 

“ “It you'll slee} p first, father dear.” 

‘The Uligone, Connor, or Shuil 
agra, or the T'rougha—for, avourneen, 
avourneen, there must be sorrow in it, 
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for my heart’s low, and your mother’s 
heart’s in sorrow, and she’s lyin’ far 
from us, an’ her ‘boy's not near her, 
an’ her heart’s sore, sore, an’ her head 
achin’, bekase her boy’s far from her, 
an’ she can’t come to him!” 

The boy, whose noble fortitude was 
unshaken during the formidable trial it 
had encountered in the course of that 
day, now felt overcome by this simple 
allusion to his mother’s love. He 
threw his arms about his father’s neck, 
and placing his head upon his bosum, 
wept alond for many, many minutes. 

“ Husth,Connor, hus¢h,asthore—what 
makes you cry? Sure, all ‘ill be right 
now that we’ve got back the money. 
Eh? Ha, ha, ha, it’s great luck, Con- 
nor, isn’t it great? An’ you'll have it, 
you an’ Una, afther my death—for I 
won't starve for e’er a one 0’ yees.” 

“Father, father, I wish you would 
rest.” 

“ Well, I will, avick, I will—bring 
me to bed—you'll sleep in your own 
bed to-night. Your poor mother’s 
head hasn’t been off o’ the place where 
your own lay, Connor. No, indeed ; 
her heart’s low—it’s breakin’, breakin’ 
—but she won’t let any body make 
your bed but herself. Oh, the mother's 
love, Connor—that mother’s love— 
that mother’s love—but, canes " 

“ Well, father, dear ?” 

“Isn't there something wrong, avick ? 
isu’t there something not right, some- 
how ?” 

This question occasioned the son to 
feel as if his heart would literally burst 
to pieces, especially when he consi- 
dered the circumstances under which 
the old man put it. Indeed there was 
something so transcendantly appalling 
in his intoxication, and in the wild but 
affecting tone of his conversation, that 
when joined to his pallid and spectral 
appearance, it gave a characte or, for the 
time being, of a mood that struck the 
heart with an image more frightful than 
that of madness itself. 

“ Wrong, father!” he replied, “all's 
wrong, and | can’t understand it. It’s 
well for you that you don’t know the 
doom that’s upon us now, for I feel 
how it would bring you down, and how 
it will, too. It will ‘kill you, my father 
— it will kill you.” 

“Connor, come home, avick, come 
home—lI’m tired at any rate—come 
home to your mother—come, for her 
sake—I know I’m not at home, an’ 
she'll not rest till I bring you safe back 
to her. Come now, ri ‘have no put 
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you—I can’t and won’t meet her wid- 
out you. Come, avick, an’ you can 
sing me the song goin’ home—come 
wid your own poor ould father, that 
can’t live widout you—come, a suillish 
machree, 1 don't teel right here—we 
won't be properly happy, till we go to 
your lovin’ mother.” 

“ Father, father, you don’t know what 
you're making me suffer. What heart, 
blessed heaven, can bear 

The door of his cell here opened, 
and the turnkey stated that some five 
or six of his friends were anxious to 
see him, and, above all things, to take 
charge of his father to his own home. 
This was a manifest relief to the young 
man, who then felt more deeply on his 
unhappy father’s account than on his 
own. 

“Some foolish friends,” said he, 
“have given my father liquor, an’ it has 
got into his head—indeed it overcame 
him the more, as I never remember 
him to taste a drop of spirits during 
his life before. I can see nobody now 
an’ him in this state ; but if they wish 
me well, let them take care of him, and 
leave him safe at his own house, and 
tell them I'll be glad if 1 can see them 
to-morrow, or any other time.” 

With considerable difficulty Far. 
dorougha was removed from Connor, 
whom he clung to with all his strength, 
attempting also to drag him away. “He 
then wept bitterly, because he declined 
to accompany him home, that he might 
comfort his mother, and enjoy the 
imagined recovery of his money from 
P. e, and the conviction which he 
believed they had just succeeded in 
getting against that notorious ge 

After they had departed, Connor 
sat down upon his hard pallet, and, 
supporting his head with his hand, saw, 
for the first time, in all its magnitude 
and horror, the death to which he 
found himself now doomed. The ex- 
citement occasioned by his trial, and 
his increasing firmness, as it darkened 
on through all its stages to the final 
sentence, now had in a considerable 
degree abandoned him, and left his 
heart, at present more accessible to natu- 
ral weakness than it had been, to the 
power of his own affections. The 
image of his early-loved Una had sel- 
dom since his arrest been out of his 
imagination. Her youth, her beauty, 
her wild but natural grace, and the 
flashing glances of her dark enthusi- 
astic eye, when joined to her tender- 
ness and boundless affection for him- 
self—all caused his heart to quiver with 
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deadly anguish through every fibre. 
This produced a transition to Flana- 
gan—the contemplation of whose per- 
fidious vengeance made him spring 
from his seat in a paroxysm of indig- 
nant but intense hatred, so utterly furi- 
ous that the swelling tempest which it 
sent through his veins caused him to 
reel with absolute giddiness. 

“ Great God !” he exclaimed, “ you 
are just, and will this be suffered ?” 

He then thought of his parents, and 
the fiery mood of his mind changed to 
one of melancholy and sorrow. He 
looked back upon his aged father’s 


enduring struggle—upon the battle of 


the old man’s heart against the accursed 
vice which had swayed its impulses so 
long—on the protracted conflict be- 
tween the two energies, which, like 
contending armies in the field, had now 
left little but ruin and desolation be- 
hind them. His heart, when he brought 
all these things near him, expanded, 
and like a bird, folded its wings about 
the grey-haired martyr, to the love he 
bore him. But his mother—the caress- 
ing, the proud, the affectionate, whose 
heart, in the vivid tenderness of hope 
for her beloved boy, had shaped out 
his path in life, as that on which she 
could brood with the fondness of a 
loving and delighted spirit—that mo- 
ther’s image, and the idea of her sor- 
rows prostrated his whole strength, like 
that of a stricken infant, to the earth. 
“ Mother, mother,” he exclaimed, 
“when I think of what you reared me 
for, and what I am, this night, how can 
my heart do otherwise than break, as 
well op your account as my own, and 
for all that love us! Oh! what will 
become of you, my blessed mother! 
Hard does it go with you that you're 
not about your pride, as you used to 
eall me, vow that I’m in this trouble, 
in this fate that is soon 


to cut me 
down from your loving arms! The 


thought of you is dear to my heart, 
dear, dearer, dearer than that of any— 
than my own Una. What will become 
of her, too, and the old man? Oh, why, 
why is it that the death I am to suffer 
is to fall so heavily on them that love 
me best?” 

He then returned to his bed, but the 
cold and dreary images of death and 
ruin haunted his imagination, until the 
night was far spent, when at length he 
fell into a deep and dreamless sleep. 

By the sympathy expressed at his 
trial, our readers may easily conceive 
the profound sorrow which was felt for 
hin, in the district where he was 
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known, from the moment the know- 
ledge of his sentence had gone abroad 
among the people. This was much 
strengthened by that which, whether 
in man or woman, never fails to create 
an amiable prejudice in its favour—I 
mean youth and personal beauty. His 
whole previous character was now can- 
vassed with a mournful lenity that 
brought out his virtues into beautiful 
relief ; and the fate of the affectionate 
son was deplored no less than that of 
the youthful, but rash and inconsider- 
ate lover. Neither was the father 
without his share of compassion, for 
they could not forget that, despite of all 
bis penury and extortion, the old man’s 
heart had been fixed, with astrong but 
uncouth affection upon his amiable and 
ouly boy. It was, however, wheu they 
thought of his mother, in whose heart 
of hearts he had been enshrined as the 
idol of her whole affection, that their 
spirits became truly touched. Many a 
mother assumed in her own person, by 
the force of imagination, the sinking 
woman’s misery, and poured forth, in 
unavailing tears, the undeniable proofs 
of the sincerity with which she parti- 
cipated in Honour’s bereavement. As 
for Flanagan, a deadly weight of odium, 
such as is peculiar to the Informer in 
Ireland, fell upon both him and his. 
Nor was this all. Aided by that sa- 
gacity which is so conspicuous in Lrish- 
men, when a vindictive or hostile feel- 
ing is excited among them, they de- 
picted Flanagan’s character with an 
accuracy and truth astonishingly cor- 
rect and intuitive. Numerous were 
the instances of cowardice, treachery, 
and revenge remembered against him, 
by those who had been his close and 
early companions, not one of which 
would have ever occurred to them, were 
it not that their minds had been thrown 
back upon the scrutiny by the melan- 
choly fate in which he had involved 
the unhappy Connor O'Donovan. Had 
he been a mere ordinary witness in the 
matter, he would have experienced 
little of this boiling indignation at 
their hands ; but first to participate 
in the guilt, and afterwards, for the 
sake of the reward, or from a worse 
and more flagitious motive, to turn 
upon him, and become his accuser, even 
to the taking away of the young man’s 
life—to stag against his companion and 
accomplice—this was looked upon as 
a crime ten thousand times more black 
and damnable than that for which the 
unhappy culprit had been consigned to 
so shameful a death. 
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But, alas, of what avail was all this 
sympathy and indignation to the un- 
fortunate youth himself, or to those 
most deeply interested in his fate ? 
Would not the very love and sorrow felt 
towards her son fall upon his mother’s 
heart with a heavier weight of bitter- 
ness and agony ? Would not his Una’s 
soul be wounded on that account with 
a sharper and more deadly pang of 
despair and misery. It would, indeed, 
be difficult to say whether the house 
of Bodagh Buie or that of Fardo- 
rougha was then in the deeper sorrow. 
On the morning of Connor's trial 
Una arose at an earlier hour than usual, 
and it was observed when she sat at 
breakfast, that her cheek was at one 
moment pale as death, and again flushed 
and feverish. These symptoms were 
first perceived by her affectionate 
brother, who, on witnessing the mis- 
takes she made in pouring out the tea, 
exchanged a glance with his parents, 
and afterwards asked ber to allow him 
to take her place. She laid down the 
teapot, and looking him mournfully in 
the face, attempted to smile at a re- 
quest so unusual. 

“Una dear,” said he, “you must 
allow me. There is no necessity for 
attempting to conceal what you feel— 
we all know it—and if we did not, the 
fact of your having filled the sugar- 
bowl instead of the tea-cup would soon 
discover it.” 

She said nothing, but looked at him 
again, as if she scarcely comprehended 
what he said. A glance, however, at 
the sugar-bowl convinced her that she 
was incapable of performing the usual 
duties of the breakfast table. Hitherto 
she had not raised her eyes to her 
father or mother’s face, nor spoken to 
them as had been her wont, when 
meeting at that strictly domestic meal. 
The unrestrained sobbings of the mo- 
ther now aroused her for the first time, 
and on looking up, she saw her father 
wiping away the big tears from his 
eyes. 

“ Una, avourneen,” said the worthy 
man, “let John make tay for us—for, 
God help you, you can’t do it. Don’t 
fret, achora machree, don’t, don’t, Una; 
as God is over me, I'd give all I’m 
worth to save him, for your sake.” 

She looked at her father, and smiled 
again ; but that smile cut him to the 
heart. 

“1 will make the tea myself, father,” 
she replied, “and I won't commit any 
more mistakes ;” and as she spoke she 
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unconsciously poured the tea into the 
slop-bowl. 

* Avourneen,” said her mother, “let 
John do it ; acushla machree, let him 
do it.” 

She then rose, and without uttering 
a word, passively and silently placed 
herself on her brother’s chair—he hav- 
ing, at the same time, taken that on 
which she sat. 

“ Una,” said her father, taking her 
hand, “ you must be a good girl, and 
you must have courage ; and whatever 
bappens, my darling, you'll pluck up 
strength, I hope, and bear it.” 

“I hope so, father,” said she, “I 
hope so.” 

“ But, avourneen machree,” said her 
mother, “1 would rather see you cry- 
in’ fifty times over, than smilin’ the 
way you do.” 

“ Mother,” said she, “my heart is 
sore—my heart is sore.” 

“It is, ahagur machree ; and your 
hand is tremblin’ so much that you 
can't bring the tay-cup to your mouth ; 
but, then, don’t smile so sorrowfully, 
anein machree.” 

“ Why should I cry, mother?” she 
replied ; “ I kuow that Connor is in- 
nocent. If I knew him to be guilty, 
I would weep, and J ought to weep.” 

* At all events, Una,” said her 
father, “ you know it’s the government, 
and not us that’s prosecuting him.” 

To this Una made no reply, but, 
thrusting away her cup, she looked 
with the same mournful smile from one 
to another of the little circle about her. 
At length she spoke. 

“ Father, I have a request to ask of 
you.” 

“ If it's within my power, Una dar- 
ling, L’'ll grant it ; and if it’s not, it'll go 
hard with me but I'll bring it within 
my power. What is it, asthore ma- 
chree ?” 

“In case he’s found guilty, to let 
John put off his journey to Maynooth, 
and stay with me for some time—it 
won't be long I'll keep him.” 

“If it pleases you, darling, he'll 
never put his foot into Maynooth 
again.” 

“ No,” said the mother, “ dhamnho to 
the step, if you don’t wish him.” 

“Oh, no, no,” said Una, “it’s only 
for a while.” 

“Unless she desires it, I will never 
go,” replied the loving brother ; “nor 
will I ever leave you in your sorrow, 
my beloved and only sister—never— 
never—so long as a word from my lips 
can give you consolation.” 
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The warm tears coursed each other 
down his cheeks as he spoke, and both 
his parents, on looking at the almost 
blighted flower before them, wept as if 
the hand of death had already been 
upon her, 

“ You, father, and John are going to 
his trial,” she observed ; “for me I like 
to be alone ;—alone ; but when you re- 
turn to-night, let John break it to me. 
I'll go now to the garden. U'll walk 
about to-day—only before you go, John, 
I want to speak to you.” 

Calmly and without a tear, she then 
left the parlour, and proceeded to the 
garden, where she began to dress and 
ornament the hive which contained 
the swarm that Connor had brought 
back to her on the day their mutual 
attachment was first disclosed to each 
other. 

“ Father,” said John, when she was 
gone, “I am afraid that Una’s heart is 
broken, or if not broken, that she won't 
survive his conviction long— it’s break- 
ing fast—for my part, in her present 
state, I neither will nor can leave her.” 

The affectionate father made no 
reply, but putting his handkerchief to 
his eyes, wept, as did her mother, in 
silent but bitter grief. 

“TI cannot spake about it, nor think 
of it, John,” said he, after some time, 
“but we must do what we can for her.” 
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“If any thing happens her,” said the 
mother, I’d never get over it. Oh 
marciful Saviour! how could we live 
widout her !” 

“]T would rather see her in tears,” 
said John—*I would rather see her in 
outrageous grief a thousand times, than 
in the calm but ghastly resolution with 
which she is bearing herself up against 
the trial of this day. If he’s con- 
demned to death, I'm afraid that either 
her health or reason will sink under it, 
and, in that case, God pity her and us, 
for how, how, as vou say, mother, could 
we afford to lose her? Still let us hope 
for the best. Father, it’s time to pre- 
pare ; get the car ready. I am going 
to the garden, to hear what the poor 
thing has to say to me, but I will be 
with you soon.” 

Her brother found her, as we have 
said, engaged calmly, and with a me- 
lancholy pleasure, in adorning the hive 
which, on Connor’s account, had be- 
come her favourite. He was not at all 
sorry that she had proposed this short 
interview, for as his hopes of Connor's 
acquittal were but feeble, if, indeed, he 
could truly be said to entertain any, he 
resolved by delicately communicating 
his apprehensions, to gradually prepare 
her mind for the worst that might 
happen. 
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“ On!” exclaims Cox, when he comes 
to tell of the death of Charles the 
First ; “ Oh, that I could say they were 
Irishmen that did that abominable fact !” 
Until very recent times, it was merito- 
rious for the Irish to make little of 
their own country ; and Cox only 
echoes the public sentiment of those 
who spoke the English language in 
Ireland in his day, when he deplores 
his inability to add another reproach 
to that mass of contumely which he 
had already accumulated against his 
countrymen. To trace the origin and 
progress of this sentiment, and show 
the causes which bave led to its decline 
and fall, shall be the object of this 
paper. 

The contempt entertained by a con- 
queror, merely as such, for those whom 
he has vanquished, is subject to this 
limitation, that no man willingly makes 
little of the difficulties he has himself 


overcome. The natural tendency is 
rather to exaggerate the power and 
bravery of a vanquished enemy, and so 
exalt ourselves. Thus, in the mili- 
tary character of the Irish, given by 
their early conquerors, we hear nothing 
likely to detract from the credit of 
subduing them ; their military prowess, 
for example, is thus dwelt on by De la 
Marque :— 

« They assailed us often, both in the van 
and rere, casting their darts with such 
might, as no haubergeon or coat of mail 
were of sufficient proof to resist their 
force, their darts piercing them through 
both sides—and they were so nimble and 
swift of foot, that like unto stags, they ran 
over mountains and valleys, whereby we 
received great annoy and damage.” 

It might safely be affirmed that, had 
the early invaders been strong enough 
to make a complete conquest of the 
island, as their progenitors had done 
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in England in the century preceding, 
so as to have compelled the Irish to 
the, adoption of a uniform system of 
civil government and law, according 
to the Norman policy elsewhere, all 
asperities between the two races would 
have been at an end before the third 
generation, and Merus Hibernicus 
would have been aterm unknown in 
the dictionary of nations. Such was 
the effect of a thorough conquest in 
England, where the national antipa- 
thies between Norman and Saxon did 
not long survive the period of the cru- 
sades. It was the misfortune of the 
Irish to be but half-conquered—to lose 
the point of honor, without participat- 
ing in the strength and policy of their 
superiors. Thus the odium of con- 
quest, which in other countries had 
been neutralized by the admission of 
the conquered to equal rights, remain- 
ed here for many centuries, an inde- 
pendent cause of insolence, on the 
one hand, and of soreness on the other, 
limited only in its operation by the 
slight check abovementioned. 

To an incomplete conquest, in the 
first place, most of the misfortunes of 
the country indy be traced. The early 
adventurers did no more than wina 
title to be enforced at some future 
time. The submissions of the Irish 
kings were of little other effect than 
putting the title on record; and it 
depended on the vigour and policy of 
future ages, on the wisdom of British 
monarchs reigning four and five hun- 
dred years after, to obtain anything 
approaching to possession. But it was 
not that England was unwilling to 
make a final and beneficial conquest at 
first. She was unable; the retention 
of her possessions in France ; the 
rivalry of the crown and nobility at 
home; the wars of the Roses; the wars 
in Scotland ; these were objects of 
much more engrossing care than the 
improvement of so uncertain an estate 
as that possessed by her in the wilds 
of Ireland. 

And the alteration of the iustitu- 
tions of a people can only be effected 
by a power able, if necessary, to en- 
force the change. Men do not part 
with native laws and manners on the 
mere solicitation of suspected friends ; 
there must be force at hand to compel 
their acquiescence, or vain will be the 
most lucid exposition of the superi- 
ority of the system proposed. The 
plain truth is, that the great majo- 
rity of the Irish beyond the Pale, would 
not have accepted the English law 
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had it been offered them, and that the 
English were too weak to force their 
laws upon them, and too wise to ex- 
pose them to contempt by offering 
them unenforced, for the first five 
centuries after the conquest. Their 
Irish neighbours scorned their law, so 
long as the Pale, that boundary of the 
real conquest, extended between them. 
Independence is everywhere respecta- 
ble ; the odium of a partial conquest 
was more than counterbalanced among 
these dwellers beyond the limits of full 
subjection, by the credit they had in 
holding their own institutions ; so that 
to be a mere Irishman, without the 
English Pale, for the first four centuries 
alter the conquest, was not, by any 
means, a cause of contempt. Nay, 
such were the charms of a loose life 
among fosterers and gossips, that num- 
bers of the English nobility voluntarily 
embraced the Irish mode of living, 
and, by their influence and counte- 
nance, so far rescued mere Irishism 
without the Pale, from the odium of 
the original conquest, that it is very 
questionable whether an Irish chief, or 
an Hibernianized noble, in those days, 
was not as much respected as a lord of 
the Pale in his own territories. 

But, while the Irish without the 
Pale were thus wiping off the disgrace 
of conquest, by seducing into a con- 
genial barbarism, the noblest families 
of the conquerors, it was very different 
with those who resided among the un- 
corrupted English within that boundary 
of order and discipline. Here they 
were the minority in number, engaged 
in servile pursuits, without pretension 
tu independence or dignity, with the 
remembrance of defeat daily renewed 
by forced services to English authori- 
ties, and but partially and reluctantly 
adinitted to a participation in those 
rights which alone could remove the 
odious distinction. And here indeed 
the policy of the English is justly 
blameable. We can well excuse them 
for not extending equal rights to those 
who would have spurned the offer; 
but we must condenin their partial en- 
franchisement of those who could not 
have refused the boon. This govern- 
ment of one people by two laws, with- 
in the same territory, was what first 
made the Merus Hibernicus a term of 
real reproach. 

Of the Irish within the Pale, five 
septs alone were admitted to the en- 
joyment of English law; the Oneills 
of Ulster; the O’Maclaughlins of 
Meath (new extinct) ; the O’Briens of 
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Thomond; the O’Connors of Con- 
naught; and the MucMurroghs of 
Leinster. These were the “ quinque 
Sanguines”—the five free families ; and 
whoever was not of their blood, and 
had not a special charter of denization, 
was an alien in the Pale—tliable to all 
the penalties, but incapable of any of 
the advantages of the common law of 
the land he lived in; a monstrous injus- 
tice that would scarcely be believed at 
this day were the fact not on record in 
numberless plea rolls of our early 
courts. For example, in the common 
plea-roll of the 28 Edward the 8rd— 


“Simon Neale brings his action of 
trespass against William Newlagh, for 
breaking his close at Clondalkin, in the 
county of Dublin. The defendant pleads 
that the plaintiff is Hibernicus, and not 
of the five bloods. The plaintiff replies, 
that he is of the five bloods, to wit, of 
the Oneills of Ulster, who by grant, &c. 
do use the English law, and are reputed 
to be freemen. The defendant rejoins, 
that he is not of the Oneills of Ulster, 
nor yet of the five bloods, and thereupon 
they are at issue,” &c. 


Again, at a gaol delivery before 
John Wogan, Lord Justice of Ireland, 
in the 4th of Edward the 2nd— 


«William, the son of Roger, being 
indicted of the murder of Roger de Can- 
teton, feloniously by him slain, appears 
and says, that by the said homicide he 
could commit no felony, inasmuch as he 
saith, that the said Roger was an Irish- 
man, and not of free blood. Also, he 
saith that the said Roger was of the 
name of O’Hederiscal (O'Driscoll) and 
not of the name of Canteton, and there- 
upon he puts himself on the country, &c. 
And the jurors say, upon their oath, that 
the said Roger was an Irishman, and of 
the name of O'Hederiscal, and was re- 
puted to be an Irishman all his life. 
Therefore the said William is acquitted of 
the said felony. But, inasmuch as the 
said Roger O’Hederiscal was the Irish- 
man of our lord the king, the said Wil- 
liam is recommitted to gaol until he shall 
find sureties for the payment of five 
marks to our lord the king, in quittance 
for his said Irishman.” 


Again, as an example of the case, 
where the party slain was of English 
blood, from the roll of the 29th of 
Edward the Ist— 


“ Before Walter Lenfant and his bro- 
thers, the going judges at Drogheda, in 
the county of Louth, John Laurens, in- 
dicted for the murder of Geoffry Dowdall, 
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comes and does not deny the said homi- 
cide, but saith that the said Geoffry was 
an Irishman, and not of free blood, and 
for good and evil he puts himself upon 
the country, &c. And the jurors say, 
upon their oath, that the said Geoffry 
was an Englishman, and that, therefore, 
the said John is guilty of the murder of 
the aforesaid Geoffry. Therefore the 
said John is hanged,” &c. &c. 


Such was the degraded condition of 
the mere Irish within the Pale, during 
the reigns of the three Edwards ; but, 
while every assize recorded their hu- 
miliation along the eastern and south- 
ern coasts of the island, agents more 
powerful than even the going judges 
were at work through the midland 
counties, and among the wilds of the 
west and north, for their exaltation. 
These agents have been already hinted 
at in the licentiousness and pride of 
the Anglo-Norman nobility, who, ra- 
ther than submit to the second-hand 
authority of a deputy governor, pre- 
ferred establishing their own indepen- 
dence among men of a congenial tem- 
per, where scorn of English law would 
secure them from the impertinent in- 
trusion of sheriffs, and the inconvenient 
incursions of the courts, and hereditary 
attachment to rank and splendor had 
long solicited their acceptance of so 
many petty thrones among the hearts of 
a generous people who already looked 
upon their conquerors as kinsmen. 
The latter part of the reign of Edward 
the Third, had seen the pale extended 
over two-thirds of the country on this 
side of the Shannon; English govern- 
ment paramount in all the walled 
towns of the kingdom ; the mere Irish 
in every county glad to purchase char- 
ters of denization, and the pride of con- 
quest, in full gratification, from one 
end of the island to the other. The 
commencement of the reign of his 
weak successor saw the Pale shrunk to 
four counties along the coast ; English 
government driven out of Munster and 
Ulster; the English language pro- 
scribed outside the walls of a few forts 
and cities, and the pride of a barbaric 
independence amalgamating the con- 
quered and conquerors all over the 
island. For two hundred years this 
state of things continued ; a nominal 
allegiance ; a practical independence ; 
feuds and family wars, as in the days 
of iedeahanie Norman lords, in 
the places of old Milesian kings, and 
mere Irishism anything but discredit- 
able. 
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At length came the Reformation—a 
change demanded by the intelligence 
of England. But in Ireland there was 
no intelligence. The preaching of ten 
thousand reformers would have been 
scarce sufficient to have prepared the 
Irish for the exercise of mental liberty. 
Whatever learning still lingered on 
through the turmoil of an unlettered 
and contentious oligarchy, was in the 
hands of men the most averse to in- 
novation. The people were incapable 
of forming opinions fur themselves— 
those who formed their opinions for 
them, abhorred the thought of change. 
But the change had been effected 
throughout the dominant country, and 
uniformity, however premature in other 
respects, offered this advantage at least, 
that those who for centuries had had 
nothing in common with their fellow- 
subjects of England and the Pale, would 
at last possess a bond of union among 
themselves, and, with their neighbours, 
in identity of faith and religious disci- 

line. Had the Reformation been 
effected in Ireland at this time, the 
odious distinction of mere Irishism 
would soon have been forgotten ; but 
the miscarriage of the Reformation was 
even more signal than the former 
failure of the law ; and it was now dis- 


covered that the readiest means of 


obtaining a chance of an agreement 
in religion, was to enforce a conformity 
in civil institutions. 

It was then, on the impulse of the 
Reformation, that the first effectual 
efforts were made to restore the pale 
to its former extent. ‘The Hibernized 
noble, who had dwelt in barbaric state, 
surrounded by brehons and_ bards 
among his vassals and kinsmen, on the 
land from which his ancestors had ex- 
pelled the English laws two centuries 
before, suddenly found himself exposed 
to new incursions of the civil autho- 
rities—his brehon’s chair usurped by 
the sheriff—the luxurious establish- 
ment of his neighbour Abbot broken 
up, and parcelled out among men, 
proud of their superior civilization—a 
more severe and less congenial disci- 
pline, in the place of that ecclesiastical 
pomp by which his own hollow pa- 
geantry of authority had been long 
countenanced—in a word, every thing 
to drive him either into English habits 
on the one hand, or rebellion on the 
other. The wealthier and wiser con 
formed : the multitude resisted. As 
in every contest between discipline and 
desultory valour, the cause of govern- 
ment and order prevailed. The pale 
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extended daily, and in proportion as 
that patrimony of the law embraced 
the remainder of the country, so did 
mere Irishism again come more and 
more within the sphere of growing 
contempt. What had been indepen- 
dence, was now a double disability. The 
stigma of native birth, increased by the 
odium of non-conformity, became an 
aggravated cause of reproach. The 
respect which men with arms in their 
hands claim even from their enemies, 
was the only check to that utter con- 
tempt in which this much tried people 
were presently to be held. 

It is impossible adequately to ex- 
press the vexation and rage of the 
English, on finding their efforts for the 
civil reformation of the Irish baffled, 
as they were for the next hundred 
years. They loaded them with re- 
proaches ; they exaggerated all their 
follies and vices; they denied them 
the possession of the ordinary virtues 
even of savage life ; nay, of the ordi- 
nary forms of humanity ; but still they 
could not despise men with arms in 
their hands. The dissolution of re- 
ligious houses had removed the chief 
examples of domestic luxury, and the 
necessities of war had compelled the 
people generally to adopt a coarser 
sort of diet, and a ruder style of living. 
The meanness of the Lrish houses, and 
the poverty of their tables, soon became 
the peculiar subjects of ridicule, while 
their manners, morals, and general 
character, were assailed by the most 
spiteful libels. The opinions which the 
English delighted to entertain of them, 
during the latter end of the reign of 
Elizabeth, may be generally gathered 
from all the cotemperary works ; but 
“ Derrick’s Image of Ireland,” printed 
at London in 1581, and dedicated, by 
permission, to the accomplished Sir 
Philip Sidney, affords a more striking 
example of the prevailing taste of that 
day, than any other work with which 
we are acquainted. Derrick had been 
a follower of Sir Henry Sidney, during 
his government of Ireland, where he 
had doubtless seen much barbarism 
and poverty ; but whether anything 
like that which he describes, and gloats 
over in his scurrileus produetion, is 
highly improbable. Such as his poem 
is, it is valuable for the plates, which 
will vet be of the greatest service to 
the historian of Irish costumes, as well 
as for our present purpose of showing 
to what a height the unnatural appetite 
for abuse of every thing Trish had 
risen in the reign of Elizabeth. He 
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sets out by claiming something akin to 
inspiration for his doggrels. 

« The author,” says he in a marginal 
note, “in this his first beginnyng, shew- 
eth that God was the onely cause whiche 
moved hym to write, and set out this hys 
workes, helpyng and favourably support- 
yng hym in the same; who being other- 
wise insufficient, and not able of hymself 
to doe the same, but by the goodness.and 
furtherance of God, yieldeth to hym due 
honor therefore.” 


And then proceeds to shew forth the 
honorable estate and royalty of the 
kings of England, from King Arthur : 

«“ His actes, manhoode, conquestes, 
magnanimitie, chivalrie, and what else 
in chronicles, are sufficiently set out to 
the greate comforte and consolation of 
all British and Englishmennes heartes.” 
And King Edward the Third, “ who, not 
abiding the malaperteness of the drunken 
Pope of Rome, which needes would be a 
stickler between him and the Frenche 
kyng, standes at defiance bothe with 
Frenche kyng and Pope, and offereth to 
fight hand to hand with them bothe,” 
through Henry the Eighth, « who to the 
admiration of the worlde unhorseth the 
Pope, and makes him go on foote, where- 
as before he spared not to ride on the 
neckes of Christian emperours and kyngs, 
farre better than himself,” down to 

* Our gracious sovereign queene, 
That sacred virgin pure, 
whose arm,” as he informs us in a note, 
“hath given antichrist such a cut over- 
thwaire his monkishe visnayme, (physi- 
ognomy,) that his chirurguns have given 
hym over.” 

And now, having obtained the assis- 
tance of Invention, Memory, and Con- 
veyance, the three chiefest friends, as 
he considers, of the chronicler, he at 


length gets on “that famous Irishe 
suile,” the various commodities and 
delights of which occupy his pen 


throughout some pages, till coming to 
speak of the inhabitants, he institutes 


1. In manners thei be rude, 
And monstrous eke in fashion ; 
Their dealynges also thei bewray, 
A crocked generation. 
2. For why, thei fear not God, 
Nor honor yet their prince, 
Whom, by the lawes of mighty Jove, 
They ought to reverence. 
3. Eche theef would be a lorde, 
To rule even by a becke : 
4. The faithful subjects oftentimes 
Thei shorten by the neckes. 
And those that would be true 
To God and to the crowne, 


5. With fire, and sword, and deepe despight, 


Thei pluck such subjects doune. 
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a comparison between them and the 
beasts there dwelling, much to the ad- 
vantage of the latter ; for, says he, in 
one of his marginal notes, which are 
generally more to the purpose than his 
rhyming text :— 


“ By pollicie, brute beasts are brought 
to a peaceable order of living, servyng 
and obeying man, orderly in their nature 
and kynde; yea, the very fowles of the 
ayre, and beasts of the fielde, have a cer- 
tain kinde of reverence and feare towards 
those whom they consider do work them 
any good; but onely these monsters of 
the worlde, these pernicious members of 
Sathan, these wretched wretches have no 
consideration, nor yet bear any kindly 
affection towards her majestie, whose 
mercie doth preserve them, whose gra- 
cious favour doth protect them, whose 
royaltie not only wisheth them good, but 
also doth them good, not for a day, a 
week, a monthe, a year, but continually. 
O ingratitude most intolerable, and blind- 
ness irrecuperable !” 

Aud thereupon he breaks into this 
expostulation with Saint Patrick— 


« O, holie saint, O, holy man, 
O, man of God, I saie; 

O, Patrick, chief of all these Karne, 
If speak to thee I may. 


What moved thee the wrygling snake, 
And other worms to kill? 

What caused thee on sillie beastes 
To woorke thy cruell will? 


What thing incensed thee for to strike 
Them with thy heavie hand, 

When as thou left’st more spitefull beastes 
Within this fertile lande ?” 


By which spiteful beasts, he infurms 
us in the margin, that he means those 
“viperous wood-karne,” the progeui- 
tors of our present peasantry. His 
further description of them is annexed, 
with the marginal notes, as in the ori- 
ginal : 

1. The fruit sheweth the goodness 
of the tree, 
Approvyng all wood-karnes 
strong theeves for to be. 
2. Irish rebells feare neither 
nor man. 


Gol 


The hautie heartes of wood-karne 
desire ruledom, but they shall 
have a rope. 

4. The rebell’s envie towards a good 
subject ; whereto may be joyned 
the affections of a pernicious 
papist towards a good Christian. 

Marke the most pestilent nature 
of the wild villainous wood-karne. 


ie) 
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6. Thus they be mortal foes 
Unto the commonwealth, 
Maintaining rakehelles at their heeles 
Through detestable stealth. 
Thei harpe upon one stryng, 
And therein is their joye, 
. When as they find a subtile sleight, 
To work true men’s annoye. 
For mischief is the game 
Wherein thei doe delight, 
. As eke they holde a great renowne, 
To burn and spoile by night. 
When tyme yields true men ease, 
Such rest thei pretermitte, 
. And give themselves to other artes, 
For their behoof more fitte. 
To wounde the harmeless sorte, 
It is their knavishe guise, 
And other some to stiffle quight, 
In slumbrynge bed that lyes. 
Another sorte thei spoile, 
Even naked to the skin, 
And leave him nothing for to wrappe 
His naked body in. 
Thei leave no kind of thyng 
That may be borne awaie ; 
The potte, the pan, the horse, the cowe, 
And much more maie I say, &c. &c. 


10. 


1]. And when thei have their lust, 
The sillie captive beaste 

Must presentlie be knocked down, 
To make the knaves a feaste, 

But who shall be the coke ? 
It is no question here ; 

Nor for the pantler’s chipped loves, 
Do thei ask once a year. 

Each knave will plaie the cooke 
To stand his lord in steed ; 

But tagge and ragge will equal be, 
When chiefest rebell feedes. 

Well, beeves are knocked down, 
The butchers plaie their parte, 

Thei take eche one the intrails forthe 
The liver and the harte ; 

. And being breathyng nowe 
The unwashen puddyngs thei 

Upon the coals or embers hotte 
For want of gredyron laie, 

And, scarce done half enough, 

( Draffe serveth well for hogs, ) 
Thei take them up and fall thereto 
Like ravenying hungrie dogs, 
Devouring gutte and limme, &c. &c. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


16. 


S 


- No table there is spread, 
They have no court-like guise, 
The yearth sometimes standes them in 
steede, 
Whereon their victuall lyes. 
Their cushions are of straw, 
Of rushes, or of haye, &c. &c. 
Their platters are of woode, 
By cunnyng turners made, 
But not of peanter (credit me) 
As is our English trade. 
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6. Wood-karnes are as grasshoppers 


© 


and caterpillers to their country 
and people. 


The joye of rebells is in plagyng 
of true men, 


. Spoyling and burning is the Irish 


karne’s renown. 


. Wood-karnes exercise when true 


. Irishe karne seldom leave 


men take rest : 

To rob, burn, and murder, 
When true men take rest, 

With fire, sword, and axes 
These traitors are prest. 

Thei take no compassion of 
Men, children, nor wives, 

But joye when thei do them 
Deprive of their lives. 

any 

thyng worth the bearyng awaie 

behind them, but either thei take 

it, or else do set it on fire. 


- The stolne poore cowe must be 


knocked down, as soon as thei 
come home, to make the theeves 
a feaste. 


12. The woodkarne’s cokes. 


13. Bread seldomly used among wood- 


14. 


16. 


S 


kernes. 


Master and man all one at eat- 
ing of meat. 


.A most perfect description of 


17. 


Irishe horse-boys eatyng their 
meate. 


The rudeness of horse-boys, 
Is herein set open, 
Who fill them with driff-draffe, 
Farewell the good token. 
The very order of the wilde 
Irish, their sittyng, table, dishes, 
aud cushens described. 
O brave swinish fashion, 
Found out amongst hogges ; 
Deservyng for manners 
To sitte emongst dogges. 
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18 Now, ere the lord sittes doune 
With concubine or wife, 


19, Whereof he often makes exchange 
In compasse of his life, 
Before he takes his rome, 
A frier doth begin 
To blesse the rebell with his wife, 
The place and thieves therein. 
20. Which when he blessed hath, 
In highest place of all, 


The chieftuine then this traitorous knave 


Like honest man doth stall. 
And next his surgion he 
Doth sette at frier’s side, 
And then himselfe his rome enjoyeth 
Adorned with his bride. 
21. In fine the hellish route 
Like luckie fellows mette, 
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18, The order of woodkarne is to 
have a frier blesse hym and all his 
household before he sits doune. 

19, Irishe karn every year once or 
twice, peradventure make ex- 
change of their wives; as thei 
like them so will thei keepe them, 
for they will not be bounde to 
them. 

Friers have chiefest and hiest 

roomes at feastes among the 

Irishrie ; and why should not we 

give them like honour at the gal- 

lows ? 





20. 


. Like unto like, said the devill to 
the coliier.” 


Doe sitte them doune on straw or grounde, 
Their victualls for to gette, &c. &c.” 


This may be taken as the original 
model of that class of compositions, of 
which the Feast of O’Rourk is a mo- 
dern imitation, with this difference, 
that here, instead of falling to blows 
among themselves, the company, after 
having their courage roused by draughts 
of aqua vite, and an after-dinner ha- 
rangue from the friar, sally forth to 
drive a prey, and burn out certain 
Englishmen on the borders of the pale. 
We shall have occasion to give another 
specimen of this scurril school pre- 
sently. It was well that the fugitive 
pieces of that day enjoyed so limited 
a circulation. If Derrick’s poem had 
been generally read among the Irish, 
it would have kindled a more bitter 
animosity than even a penal act of the 
legislature. But, indeed, had it been 
likely to fall generally into their hands, 
no one would have ventured on pub- 
lishing it. It excites surprise even 
now, to think how sucha brutal invec- 
tive could have been permitted to cir- 
culate about the English court; yet 
that such was the ordinary style of the 
English historians and topographers, 
when writing of Lreland, before the re- 
volution, is but too well attested by the 
very work, out of which we must now 
draw much of the material, for what- 
ever history of the country we can be 
suid to possess. 


Derrick is indeed a disgusting fel- 
low, but, saving that the actuating ma- 
lice is less palpably betrayed by his 
cotemporaries, he is not much more 
virulent than some of those whom we 
quote as our best authorities. Fynes 
Morison, for example, whose Itinerary 
through Ireland about twenty years 


after, is a standard work in the Irish 
Historical Library, does not scruple to 
tell such tales of the northern Irish, on 
the authority of a certain Bohemian 
nobleman, as much outdo anything 
related in even his most imagina- 
tive moments by the satirical protege 
of the author of Arcadia. He does 
not state from what port of Bohemia 
this western Mandeville set forth 
upon his travels, but tells us that he 
had come last from Scotland, by way 
of O’Kane’s country, in which he ex- 
perienced the hospitality of Limavady 
Castle. 

« Here,” as he relates the adventure to 
Fynes Morison, “he was met at the door 
with sixteen women, all naked, except 
their loose mantles ; whereof eight or ten 
were very fair, and two seemed very 
nymphs; with which strange sight his 
eyes being dazzled, they led him into the 
house, and there sitting down by the fire, 
° » ° ° so as could not but 
offend chaste eyes, desired him to sit down 
with them. Soon after, O’Kane, the 
lord of the country came in, ull naked, 
excepting a loose mantle and shoes which 
he put off as soon as he came in, and en- 
tertaining the baron after his best man- 
ner in the Latin tongue, desired him to 
put off his apparel, which he ¢ thought to 
be a burthen to him, and to sit naked by 
the fire with his naked company ;’ * 
‘which courteous invitation, however,” 
adds Sir Walter Scott, who credulously 
quotes the passage, * the guest thought it 
necessary to decline.” : 

Nonnulla referre refutare est ; there 
is no need to dwell on the internal 
contradictions of this silly story, or on 
the external evidence of its malevo- 
lence and falsehood. We fear we can- 
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not so easily dispose of Morison’s own 
charge against the Irish mode of 
feeding — 


« The wild, and, (as I may say) the 
mere Irish, inhabiting many large pro- 
vinces, are barbarous and most filthy in 
their diet. They skum the seething pot 
with an handful of straw, and strain their 
milke taken from the cow, through a like 
handful of straw, none of the cleanest, 
and so clense, or rather more defile, the 
pot and milk, They devour great mor- 
sels of beefe unsalted, and they eat com- 
monly swine’s flesh, seldom mutton ; and 
their pieces of flesh, as also the intrals of 
beasts unwashed, they seethe in a hollow 
tree, lapped in a raw cowe’s hide, and set 
over the fire; and therewithall they swal- 
low whole lumps of filthy butter, yea, 
(which is more contrary to nature) they 
will feed upon horses dying of them- 
selves, not only upon small want of flesh 
but even for pleasure.” 

There is often as much in the man- 
ner of telling a thing, as in the matter 
itself, When we read in the peti- 
tion of the inhabitants of Cork, in 
Henry the Sixth’s time, of the Irish 
lords, and their white-meats, or when 
Boullaye le Gouz tells us that the Irish 
gentlemen eat not much bread, but love 
to have their beef somewhat under 
done, we conceive no disgust at their 
partiality to bacon and veal, and per- 
haps applaud their good taste in not 
having their favourite dishes boiled to 
rags. Thus many of the revolting as- 
sociations called up by Morison and 
others may be more the accessories of 
description than strictly parcel of the 
original fact; still even if imputed 
they could be imputed only to those 
who were well known to fare too 
coarsely for any pretension to elegance 
of living, 

To go on with quotations, illustrative 
of the angry feelings of the writers about 
this period would be tedious. Stani- 
hurst alone lays aside the Englishman 
in describing them :— 


« Religious, frank, amorous, ireful, suf- 
ferable of infinite pains, verie glorious, 
(we give the quaint translation of Ralf 
Hollingshead, ) manie sorcerers, excellent 
horsemen, delighted with wars, great alms 
givers, passing in hospitalitie ;—greedie 
of praise they be, and fearful of dishonour, 
the men are clean of skin and hew; of 
stature tall ; the women are well formed, 
cleane coloured, big, and large, suffered 
from their infancie to grow at will, no- 
thing curious of their feature and propor- 
tion of bodie.—Proud they are of long 
crisp bushes of hair which they term 
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glibbs, and the same they nourishe with 
all their cunning. To crop the front 
thereof, they take it for a notable piece of 
villainie.” 

In speaking of their diet, however, 
he corroborates, to a great extent, the 
ill report of the others— 

«« Watercresses, which they term sham- 
rocks, roots, and other herbs, they feed 
upon. They drink whey, milk, and 
beefe broth. Flesh they devour without 
bread, and that half raw; the rest boileth 
in their stomachs with aquavite, which 
they swill in after such a surfeit, by 
quarts and pottles, They let their cow’s 
blood, which, grown toa gellie, they bake 
and overspread with butter, and so eat it 
in lumps. No meat they fansie so much 
as pork, and the fatter the better, &c.” 

There is a story of one of O'Neill's 
clansmen who had like to have knocked 
an English soldier on the head, for dar- 
ing to compare himself in dignity with 
one of that chieftain’s swine. The pre- 
dilection of the Irish for pork, appears a 
sufficiently heroical trait, when gathered 
from such an anecdote ; but in Mori- 
son, it is a filthy appetite, and in Stani- 
hurst, a coarse propensity at best; so 
much depends on the sources of infor- 
mation, and the manner of telling a 
thing! 

But the angry peevishness of dis- 
appointment in effecting good inten- 
tions, was soon to be exasperated into 
a fiercer passion. The rebellion of 
1641 broke upon the English with the 
unexpectedness of a-thunder-clap. In 
the space of little more than a month 
they saw all their efforts at redeeming 
the incorrigible race, repaid by the 
most spiteful and universal revolt on 
record. They had treated the Irish 
like savages, and the Irish retaliated 
like fiends ; but what lent the cruellest 
torture to agony, and the bitterest pang 
to death, was the thought of the bene- 
fits intended for these ingrates. Gra- 
titude for benefits conferred by com- 
pulsion, is a virtue too heroic to ex- 
pect from a people still smarting under 
the chastisement that had forced them 
toimprove. The most romantic peda- 
gogue must be satisfied to experience a 
temporary loss of affection from the 
pupil whom he has just corrected. 
The frenzy, the fury of vituperation in 
which the English now indulged, was 
hardly worthy of a philosophic and 
dignified people. They ransacked their 
language for all its modes of express- 
ing the ideas of ingratitude, treachery, 
and cruelty, and heaped them by folios 
on these Irish monsters, Mere Irish- 
20 
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ism had been successively exposed to 
modified contempt, and angry ridicule, 
it now became the object of horror and 
execration. The sneers of Derrick 
were succeeded by the curses of Borlase. 
Hatred and abhorrence left no room 
for contempt. We cannot despise 
those whom we hate heartily; and 
men would rather be held in detesta- 
tion than in scorn, so that perhaps this 
change in the sentiments of England 
was on the whole more favourable to 
mere Irishism than the contrary. 
Success, however, soon gave rage suf- 
ficient confidence to indulge in new 
contempt. The Irish were not men 
but beasts ; they had tails a quarter of 
a yard long ; they were a sort of satyrs 
or baboons—these were the first con- 
solations of victory ! 

The rebellion was suppressed, and 
the Irish sinking into the last stage of 
contempt, when the Roman Catholic 
religion, with which mere Irishism 
had now for a century been identitied, 
once more gave signs of life, and half 
arose from that grave into which it 
had been thrust, as most men thought 
for ever, at the time of the Reformation. 
Amid the confusion of those who 
thought they beheld the resurrection 
of buried tyranny, while some viewed 
the ghastly appearance with horror, 
and some with hope, the Irish, ani- 
mated by a sympathetic vigour, roused 
themselves to a corresponding attitude, 
and half-started from their trance of 
slavery. It was, while thus balancing 
themselves, as it were, on the brink of 
a still open sepulchre—while their 
conquerors, amazed at the portentous 
aspects which reared themselves on 
every side, still hesitated which way to 
turn themselves—that the Irish were 
at length to have their history com- 
piled. A more unfavourable period 
for such a work, could scarcely be im- 
agined ; and our chief surprise must 
be that Cox should have executed his 
task, such as it is, without more infi- 
delity, and with even so little bitterness. 

The corporation of Kinsale, of which 
he was recorder, had just been dissolved 
with all the precipitate violence of ar- 
bitrary power, and he had found it ex- 
pedient to remove from the vicinity of 
arrogant successors to the more con- 
genial air of a Protestant court. Here, 
in looking forward to the approaching 
struggle between William and_ his 
father-in-law, on the issue of which 


his whole hopes and fortunes depended, 
he could not but be stirred to an ani- 
mosity proportioned to that desire of 
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retaliation on the one hand, and dread 
of farther oppression on the other, 
which are natural to all men pending 
the determination of a quarrel in which 
they have been the parties first ag- 
grieved. These feelings are sufficiently 
apparent in the body of his history, and 
are broadly admitted throughout the 
entire of his preface and Apparatus, 
His dislike of the Irish is, Geniovens 
secondary to his antipathy to the Ro- 
man Catholics of whatever nation. 


« This great concern,” he truly says, 
i. e. the difference of religion, “has so 
silenced all the rest, that at this day we 
know no difference of nation but what is 
expressed by Papist and Protestant. If 
the most ancient natural Irishman be a 
Protestant, no man takes him for other 
than an Englishman; and if a cockney be 
a Papist, he is reckoned in Ireland as much 
an Irishman as if he was born on Slieve- 
logher.” 


Still it was his misfortune to see no 
hope of better times; for he lays itdown, 
almost as an axiom, that any cessation 
of subordinate differences would only 
pave the way to a revival of the “ Old 
Indelible National Antipathy” between 
the two races. In this unhappy frame 
of mind he sits down to write his his- 
tory, and, as may be expected, lets slip 
no opportunity of vilifying the Irish, 
A remarkable instance of his unwil- 
lingness to admit anything to their 
advantage is his denying that they 
had written laws, although he was af- 
forded the perusal of several volumes 
of such, by Thadeus Roddy, of Leitrim. 
His slighting manner of admitting facts, 
which any other writer would have 
turned to the credit of the country, is 
strikingly exemplified in the following 
passage from the Apparatus: “To 
this day very few of the [rish aim at 
any more than alittle Latin, which every 
cowboy pretends to, and a smattering in 
logic which very few know the use of.” 
If every cowboy of the country, at the 
present day, had even as much Latin 
as they still pretend to in Kerry, we 
would hear of the classic attainments 
of the Irish in a very different strain. 
As to their pretensions to a native no- 
bility, he treats them with scorn. “ He 
was esteemed the bravest man,” says 
he, “that was most dexterous at the 
sport of plundering and cow-stealing.” 
“The monarch himself had but what 
he could catch, and was rather Dur 
Ducum, or Dux Belli than a king ;” he 
dwells with delight on Father Walsh's 
insidious lamentations over the “ unna- 
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tural, bloody, everlasting, destructive 
feuds” of the Milesian Irish—* feuds 
continued with the greatest pride, 
most hellish ambition, and cruellest 
desires of revenge, and followed with 
the most horrible injustices, oppres- 
sions, extortions, rapines, desolations, 
perfidies, treasons, rebellions, conspira- 
cies, treacheries, and murders, for 
almost two thousand years ;” and after 
showing, to his own satisfaction, that 
they ure half-bloods in race and hy- 
brids in language—indebted to the 
ancient Britons for their knowledge 
even of the use of bows and arrows, 
to the Saxons for their rudest earthen 
fortresses, to the Spaniards for their 
commonest terms of salutation, (in so 
much that without the aid of that 
polished people they could not have 
had the civility to say even ‘how do 
you do? toa friend!) to the Latins for 
their terms of literature and decent 
living, and to the English for their 
knowledge of the use of coats and 
doublets—he concludes that Prosper 
had good cause to call Ireland the Bar- 
barous Island, and that Campion was 
in the right when he declared that 
“the Irish are beholdinge to God for 
being conquered.” After all, he can- 
not view chet as objects of that un- 
mixed compassion which is the cha- 
racteristic of perfect contempt. “ Their 
capacities,” he acknowledges, “are not 
to be questioned at this day, since they 
have managed their affairs with that 
dexterity and courage, that they have 
gotten the whole kingdom of Ireland 
into their possession.” “ However, 
let us not be dismayed,” he adds; “for 
they are but the same people our an- 
cestors have so often triumphed over ; 
and although they are not to be so 
contemned, but that we may expect 
they will make one good effort for 
their estates and religion, yet we may 
still depend upon it, that their nafure 
is the same, and not to he so 
changed, but that they will again vail 
their bonnets to a victorious English 
army.” a 
A short year saw Cox’s prediction 
verified at the Boyne, and the next ge- 
neration of the vanquished Irish abo- 
lished as a nation, disqualified as mem- 
bers of the state, proscribed in their re- 
ligion, and no longer formidable in the 
field, sunk unresistingly into that final 
extreme of degradation which, while 
it disarms triumphant enmity of half 
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its malice, provokes the crowning ag- 
gravation of unmixed contempt. Mere 
Irishism was now at its lowest. The 
condition of the people during the next 
half century, was necessarily sordid, 
and their efforts at supporting former 
dignity, more calculated to move com- 
passion than respect. Repeated dis- 
asters might perhaps have taught them 
no longer to meditate revenge in the 
sullen retirement of their bawns and 
villages, but nothing could extinguish 
the cherished spark of family pride, or 
quench the flame, however gross and 
earthly, of their attachment to that 
church which, if she had provoked, had 
also shared and solaced so many of 
their reverses. The efforts of a poor 
man, struggling to maintain a station 
incompatible with his means :—of a 
vulgar man attempting to support a 
rank above his proper grade in society ; 
or of an over-zealous man seeking to 
signalize a superstitious devotion to any 
creed, will always be viewed by a well- 
regulated mind with pain ; but to the 
coarse minded man, especially if ani- 
mated by the malignity of party spirit, 
they supply more material of satire 
than perhaps any other weaknesses of 
our nature. Among the impoverished, 
half-edueated, persecuted, and conse- 
quently bigoted Irish of this period, it 
was no difficult matter for the person 
so disposed, to find redundant material 
of this sort for ridicule. The first who 
laid hold of this opportunity for satire, 
appears to have been W. M. the author 
of a poem in Hudibrastic verse, known 
as Gillo’s Feast, but in some editions, 
entitled Hesperinesographia, or, a de- 
scription of the Western Isle. The 
town of Monaghan had the equivocal 
honor of sending forth the last edition 
of this coarse piece of ridicule, in 1824. 
The writer’s wit is considerable, but by 
no means equal to his ill-will, and nei- 
ther his humour nor his malice come 
up to his obscenity. Still he draws a 
picture that probably had many a too 
true prototype among the middle or- 
ders of the degraded caste he satirizes. 
On this account, it has now become 
valuable, as being perhaps the only 
view of the domestic manners of the 
mere Jrish of that day. In his open- 
ing lines, he assembles most of the 
topics of reproach generally brought 
against the country— 

“In Western Ire, renowned for bogs, 

For tories, and for great wolf-dogs ;* 


uti sl cers netball 
*’Tis the necessity of his rhyme, and not hisinclination that makes him admit the 


wolf-dogs, which are the only characteristics not discreditable that he mentions. 





For drawing hobbies by the tail, 
And threshing corn with fiery flail ; 
Where bear and curds, for truth I tell it, 
Are made without a pot or skellet,— 

7 : . . o 

* * . . 

And where, in bowels of the ground, 
There are great heaps of butter found, 
With which, and blood-raw flesh of beast, 
The natives make a dainty feast, &c. 
One Gillo lived.” 


W. M. now proceeds to ridicule the 
family pride of his hero, whose gene- 
alogy he gives with a good deal of 
caustic humour. “ He was,” says he— 


« The son of Shane, 
Who was the son of Patrick Bane 
Who was the son of Teague the Tory, 
Who, to his great and endless glory, 


Out. of a bush a shot let fly, 











And killed a man was passing by, 

For which he was advanced high. 

This Teague was son of Gille Chreest, 
Whowastheson of Hugh the Priest,” &c. 


And so traces up the pedigree through 
« Phelim Fad, 

Who on each hand six fingers had, 

To one Loughlin Crone 

Who in his trade had so much skill, 

That he a stolen cow could kill, 

For shift, with mantle and a stone, 

A way to former thieves unknown ; 


and thence through the loins of Manus 
Roe, who 

« Even in the coldest weather 
Did never wear a bit of leather,” 


up to one Mulrooney, a famous dis- 
putant and schoolman. He then pro- 
ceeds to reiterate the charge of bad 
taste against our Irish cookery, in the 
instance of Mulrooney’s father, Brian 
Margagh— 

«¢ Affirming that all meat was spoiled, 
That either roasted was or boiled,” 


where he breaks off, on the score of 
tediousness, telling us that as fur the 
remaining portion of the pedigree, ter- 
minating at Noah, 

** He'll leav’t to be recounted by 

Some tracer of antiquity.” 

In Gillo himself we have a charac- 
ter evidently drawn from the life. His 
liberality, pugnaciousness, and love of 
Latin and logic, are traits still recog- 
nisable among some of the most strik- 
ing portraits of Carleton. 


And given to hospitality, 
As all within that islaud be, 
a * i 


*« For he was generous and free, 


* 
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And hugely scorned it should be said 
That any but his worship paid 
The reckoning, though he sold a cow ;” 





As a matter of course, 
* He never from a barrel went, 
Until he saw the sediment. 
* + io * 
Then neither man nor beast did dread, 
Nor any thing that wore a head,” &c. &e. 


The account of his classical attain- 
ments would have delighted Cox. 
«* He questions put i’ the accidence, 
Would puzzle men of better sense ; 
If you could not resolve him what 
Was Latin for a civet-cat, 
A ladle or a frying-pan, 
A spigot, dunghole, or a fan, 
He judged you no ingenious man.” 

Brother Francis, arguing for his bells 
before King Garagantua, who could 
ouly say that, although he had for- 
gotten his reasons, they were good 
reasons nevertheless, and somewhere 
in “ Baroko,” would have sped better, 
could he have anticipated our Irish 
Aristotle’s mode of syllogising. 
‘«‘ Of universals he would prate, 
Of subjects, and of predicate, 
And of beings which we only find 
To have existence in the mind. 
To shew his skill he’d undertake 
To prove a duck to be a drake, 
An eel to be a water-snake ; 
And often smartly argued that 
An owl was but a flying cat. 

+ * * . 

And when his arguments were gone 
And spent, he this relied upon : 
Ipse dixi—'tis true, therefore, 
I’ve gained my point ; I’ll hear no more.” 


The Irish enjoyed a great celebrity 
in logic, and are fond of the syllogism 
to this day. A good example of their 
reputation in this way, on the Con- 
tinent, occurs in Gil Blas. “I was so 
much in love with dispute, that I 
stopped passengers, known or un- 
known, and proposed arguments to 
them ; and sometimes meeting with 
Hibernian genius, who were very glad 
of the occasion, it was a good jest to 
see us dispute. By our extravagant 
gestures, grimaces, contortions, our 
eyes full of fury, and our mouths full 
of foam, one would have taken us for 
Bedlamites, rather than philosophers.” 
But to proceed with W. M. 


In spacious plain, within a wood, 
And bog, the house of Gillo stood ; 
A house well built, and with much 
strength, 
Almost two-hundred feet in length ; 
* * « 
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At one of the ends he kept his cows, 
At t’other end he kept his spouse— 
Without partition or a screen, 
Or spreading curtain drawn between. 

* * * 
In midst of th’ house a mighty fire 
Of black dry’d earth and swinging blocks 
Was made enough to roast an ox, 
From whence arose such clouds of smoke 
As either you or me would choke : 
But Gillo and his train, inured 
‘To smoke, the same with ease endured : 
For sitting low on rushes spread, 
The smoke still hovered overhead, 
And did more good than real harm 
Because it kept the long house warm, 
And never made their heads to ache ; 
Therefore no chimney he would make ; 
And thus for smoke, although ‘twas dear, 
He paid four shillings every year.” 


Whether this merely alludes to the 
hearth-money, or to a direct penalty 
on the absence of a chimney, it is hard 
to say. Such, however, was the house, 
and such the host. The entertain- 
ment, if rouzh, was at least abundant. 
Goat’s flesh, foal’s flesh, three singed 
sheep, four swine, beef ad /ibitum, and 
smoke-dried veal were the principal 
dishes. 

« Besides all this, vast bundles came 
Of sorrel more than I can name, 
<ind many a sheaf I hear there was 
Of shamrock and of water grass, 
Which there for curious sallads pass,” 


Which, with “islands of curds” afloat 
in oceans “of hot and sweet cerulean 
whey, great heaps of three-cornered 
bannocks, a barrel of beer and good 
store of aqua vite completed the ma- 
terials of the dinner. Neither napkin 
nor tablecloth is required where tables 


“ In his house were none that day 


Save those (chess boards namely) at 
which the gamesters play.” 


But in their stead— 


« Of rushes there were benches made, 
On which the meat was partly laid; 
But all the mutton that was singed 
Was laid on doors that were unhinged, 
So that we all may truly say 

Gillo kept open house that day : 

The rest were placed in stately sort 
On planks which firkins did support.” 


Dinner being laid, seats have now to 
be provided : 


“ As for the guests, when grace was said, 

And all in Latin tongue had pray’d, 

Some ran to this, some ran to that, 

And what they catched they thereon sat. 
* * * 
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The brisk young sparks, with their kind 


wenches 
Did place themselves on rushy benches : 
The rabble and the brawny kerns 
Well pleased sat down on heaps of 
ferns, &c.” 


These passages, although evidently 
dictated by a hostile spirit, and exhibit- 
ing perhaps a much ruder picture than 
the original warranted, are neverthe- 
less valuable as records of something 
which cannot be very unlike the mode 
of living of the mere Irish when at 
their worst. The scene would be suf- 
ficiently picturesque on canvass. The 
feasters in front; in the middle distance 
the fire; and seen through its hazy 
light, the cattle in the back-ground, 
with glimpses of characteristic scenery 
through the open door and windows, 
The pipers and harpers might have 
conspicuous places near the hearth ; 
the founder of the feast himself, with 
his black beard and fur collar, would ap- 
pear to advantage rising in the centre 
to propose “the King.” The artist 
would require to take some lessons 
from an Irish antiquary, to represent 
the various sorts of horns and meathers 
which he would have to show rising si- 
multaneously to ecstatic countenances, 
as the magical sounds echoed down the 
apartment. After the King, and the 
Prince of Wales, the other toasts pro- 
posed from the chair, were (we are in- 
formed by W. M.) the Duke of Ber- 
wick, Louis the Fourteenth, and the 
Pope ; after which, the host and hostess 
being drunk with all the honours, and 
Gillo being incapable of returning 
thanks from the desponding state into 
which he had fallen on the mention of 
his exiled monarch, 

They strike up all their harps and trumps, 

To drive away his doleful dumps ; 
And after some music and dancing, fall 
to blows according to the approved 
programme of such a composition, and 
the piece terminates More Thracum. 

We have now descended, step by 
step, with a sinking people, till we have 
sounded the lowest depth of national 
abasement. From this point, a more 
pleasing progress is before us, and we 
propose to accompany our countrymen 
in their ascent from that oblivious pool 
to where they now stand half-way up 
the steep— 

Where Fame’s bright.temple proudly shines 
afar— 
in our next paper. 

Invidious comparisons are the pro- 

per consolation of weak minds ; still, if 
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to know that other nations have been 
made the butts of equal obloquy, with- 
out impediment to their future reputa- 
tion, will alleviate the pain that we 
cannot but feel in contemplating our 
own past condition, we can gratify that 
umiable weakness by the example of a 
neighbouring people, justly famous for 
all that makes a nation what we most 
desire to be. The perusal of “ A Mo- 
dern Account of Scotland,” written in 
the year 1670, and printed in the 6th 
volume of the Harleian Miscellany, p. 
135—142, ought to console the sorest. 
We mean the Scotch no offence; we 
admire and respect them ; but we can- 
not resist making a few quotations, that 
sensitive minds among us may not feel 
companionless in contempt. They 
used to say that Ireland was so called 
from being the “land of Ire,” and so 
sneered at our quarrelsome tempers : the 
author of the account of Scotland, de- 
rives the name of that country, with 
our Keatings and O’Flahertys from 
Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh, the 
king of Egypt. 


« For,” says he, “ that the plagues of 
Egypt were entailed upon them, that 
of (which is a judgment unrepeated ) 
is an ample testimony; these loving ani- 
mals accompanying them from Egypt, 
and remaining with them to this day— 
the plague of boils and blains is heredi- 
tary on them—the judgment of hail and 
snow is naturalized and made free deni- 
zen there—and the plague of darkness is 
applicable to their gross and blockish un- 
derstandings.” 

He gives them credit for a pure air, 
but then, says he— 





« If it was not pureand well-refined by 
its agitation, it would be so infected with 
the stink of their towns, and the steams 
of the nasty inhabitants, that it would be 
pestilential and destructive ; indeed, it is 
too thin for their gross senses, that must 
be fed with suitable viands; their meat 
not affecting their distempered palates 
without having a damnable hogoe; nor 
music their ears without loud and harsh 
discord.” 

See how open our modes of feeding 
are to ridicule! He thus descants 
on the Scotch tables :— 
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“ King James's treat for the devil, that 
is, a poll of ling, a joll of sturgeon, and 
a pig, with a pipe of tobacco for digestion, 
had been very complete, if the ordering 
thereof had been assigned to a cook 
of this country, who can suit every 
dish with its proper hogoe, and bring cor- 
ruption to your table only to mind men 
of mortality! Their meat is carrion 
when it is killed, but after it has been a 
fortnight a perfuming with the aro- 
matic air, strained through the clammy 
trunks of flesh flies, then it passes the trial 
of fire under the care of one of those ex- 
quisite artists, and is dished up in a sea of 
sweet Scotch butter, and so sent hot up 
to the table. To put one’s head into 
their kitchen doors is little less than de- 
struction,” 

As forthe people themselves, tee men 

«Are proud, arrogant, vain-glorious 
boasters ; bloody, barbarous, and inhuman 
butchers. Cozenage and theft are in 
perfection among them, and they are per- 
fect English-haters.” 

Their women he reproaches as un- 
chaste. He ridicules their turf cabins, 
and straw seats ; their rude horse fur- 
niture, “ bridles, saddles, girth, stirrups, 
and crupper, all wood;” their barbarous 
music ; their bare unfenced commons ; 
their affectation of Latin ; and, finally, 
their puritanical demeanour. 


«If you crack a nut, there is a grace 
for that; drink a dish of coffee, ale, or 
wine, or what else, he presently furnishes 
you with a grace for the nonce; so, if 
you pair your nails, or any other action of 
like importance, he can as easily suit you 
with a prayer as draw on a glove; and 
the wonder of all this is, that the prayer 
shall be so admirably framed, that it may 
indifferently quadrate with any occa- 
sion,” &c. &c. 


The English themselves have not 
escaped the sneers of their more re- 
fined neighbours of the continent, and 
he who will take the trouble to read the 
works of Erasmus, if he should still 
think himself exposed too solitarily to 
the obloquy of so many scolding au- 
thors, will find material for retorting 
pretty effectually, and perhaps of car- 
rying the war into the very houses and 
tables of the scorners. ~ 
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SOME DOINGS LONG AGO AT CURRAGHBEG, 


By the Author of “ Hyacinth O’Gara.” 


Tere was a time when I would as 
soon have turned play-actor, or any 
other out-of-the-way thing, as have my- 
self put into a book; for, it wasn’t 
counted credible in my young days for 
prudent people—women, above all— 
to be hawked about the world, and 
their names made common at every 
market-cross. But times are altered 
now. Nobody is ashamed of any 
thing, if they can only tell a story’; 
and I was told, no later nor last 
Wednesday was eight-days, by one 
who knows what he says, that the 
grandest ladies and gentlemen, let 
alone them of a lower station, will 
print all about themselves and their 
friends, without the smallest conceal- 
ment, and tell plenty, bad and good, 
as it comes into their heads, just to 
make divarsion for the world. Now, 
as to the doings of them above me, I 
can only give it upon hearsay, but it 
has come under my own knowledge, 
how near friends of my own, by the 
father’s side, not counting neighbours 
neither kith nor kin to me, an’t one 
bit daunted to expose themselves in 
very tolerable sized books, twice as 
grand as the primers formerly, and 
run off their tongues the most unsig- 
nified discourse, that one could hear 
every evening in the winter, from any 
old woman that called in to take an 
air of the fire. Some would try and 
persuade me that they make money by 
romancing in that way, but I never 
gave in to it, though I listen to them. 
I am too old, and made too much of 
my opportunities to give credit to 
every foolish story of that sort. Sure, 
my own sense tells me, if a book costs 
only a shilling, after it is made up by 
a printer, how could he ever afford to 
give the half of the money for nothing 
but the bare words ? Besides, it stands 
to reason, that the trade, from first to 
last, has small profits; for I’m sure a 
poorer set don’t walk the road nor 
ballad-singers ; and I leave it to any 
man to judge, if they give value— 
paper, reading, and all—for the half- 
penny they ask. No. It is some- 
thing besides money that makes all 
sorts eo found of printing themselves 
now-a-days. If the truth was known, 
I believe the spinning and weaving 
has a hand in it, for that industry is all 


gone to nothing. A woman of good 
substance won’t accomplish more nor 
what would keep one wheel going for 
the use of the house ; and the poorer 
sort, that, when the world was what it 
was, made a little penny by their hanks 
every market-day, may just as well sit 
with their hands before them; for, 
after slaving their lives out, they won't 
be able to earn a pair of shoes in the 
half year. And now, isn’t it quite 
plain, that when the hands has no loud 
employment to drown thinking, the 
thoughts will be flocking in thick, and 
the tongue will gallop right a-head, 
without looking before it. Take my 
word for it, that’s the reason why mis- 
chief is so common among the poor, 
these idle times. They have nothing 
to do but plot, and scheme, and tell 
lies, and invent vulgar norations. 

As for ladies and gentlemen, I don’t 
know what to say in their excuse, see- 
ing they never were given to much 
labour, One gentlewoman in a hun- 
dred never spun a strick of flax, worth 
the throw of a shuttle ; and a gentle- 
man’s legs under a loom was a show 
that older eyes nor mine couldn't re- 
member to hear tell of. The failing of 
trade, then, won’t account for them 
scandalizing themselves and their fore- 
fathers, as I am credibly informed 
they do. What do you say to the 
life and adventures of people that 
nothing could be told of, being made 
public by their own near friends and 
blood relations? Wouldn’t it surprise 
any dasent-reared body to hear that 
the dead can’t be let rest in their graves, 
without them that comes after them, 
with friendship on their tongues, rip- 
ping up every bad story about them, 
and darkening their memory while the 
world lasts ?—giving us to understand 
how one well-spoken man lived by 
tricking, and cheating, and joking—a 
poor story to be the inheritance of his 
children, if they wanted to make an 
honest character for themselves ;—how 
another, with a title before his name, 
was ungrateful to the mother that bore 
him, and uncivil to the woman that 
joined hands with him at the altar, and 
unnatural to the child that expected to 
be reared upon his knee; and how 
another, born grand, that the world 
might be let to pity, if his memory 
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was spared, was little better nor a 
harum-scarum kind of self-willed poor 
creature, always getting into mischief, 
because only he hadn’t sense to see 
the differ, so that the best that could 
happen to him was to die as soon as 
he could? All I say after that is, that 
if any of the neighbours want to shew 
their good-will to me after I am gone, 
they will make no freedom with my 
name, but just let the grass grow over 
me in peace, and leave the finding out 
of my sins to the One that can pardon 
them, and hide them out of sight for 
ever. 

I often think, though, maybe, I’m 
wrong, that the reason why the people 
great and smull, follows tattling and 
backbiting is, that the world has got 
more sense nor it knows what to do 
with, and so runs away with itself in 
that uncommon manner. Why,a child 
of ten years old has, at this present, 
more knowledge and understanding 
nor his grandfather, and won't put up 
with the treatment that satisfied them 
in former times. Mannerliness that, 
no doubt, was a pretty thing in its day, 
is only taught to dogs and wild beasts 
that get their bread by dancing. Kit- 
chen maids won't be content without 
sleeves down to their wrists ; footmen 
call themselves butlers, even with the 
livery lace round their collars ; priests 
set up for gentlemen in their full shoot 
of black ; grown up girls wear men’s 
trowsers ; lumps of boys dress with 
women’s stays ; Protestants are cried 
down, and the other sort complimented. 
Policemen are ordered to be civil to 
the outdacious, and laws made to starve 
any of the ministers that hasn’t the 
luck to be shot. Linen, and silk, and 
cloth, is made out of cotton ; and rale 
young ladies learn to square their fists, 
so that they can box like troopers, if 
ever a fair match comes in their way. 

But I am forgetting myself, and my 
own story, that isn’t a bit worth hear- 
ing or telling, only a gentleman took a 
fancy to hear me talk of old times, and 
repeat stories of the doings in his 
grandfather’s house, where I spent 
many a happy year, while I served 
them, that it would be hard to find the 
like in this unfortunate hour of the day. 
So it’s just to oblige him that I make 
an old fool of myself this way, and he 
deserves more nor that from me. 

I suppose I wasn’t passing eighteen 
when I came to this country. It was 


an old promise that I was to go home 
with Miss Fanny, when she took up 
house-keeping, and, though I won't 
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say I wasn’t sorry, and more besides 
me, for that matter, that she couldn’t 
abide Sir Cadwallader Cruikshank, 
who had a house you could be lost in, 
but would join herself with Mr. Hassel- 
ton, who was a second son, with no 
family place, barring the glebe-house of 
Curraghbeg, yet I never once drew 
back, nor faulted the match, but went 
home with her just as cheerful as if I 
was follying her next sister, Miss Jane, 
who every body knows married the 
Earl of Rathmines. My station in the 
family was head housemaid — often 
having a girl under me, when they 
didn’t know what to do with a poor 
orphant but to take her into the house, 
and try and make a servant of her. I 
might have rose higher, if I had a wish, 
but I never liked change, or wanted to 
be called “ Miss,” like some upsetters 
that I could name, since pillareens 
came in fashion, and pockets went out. 
Besides, I had as much respect paid 
me as the best of them—always dining 
in the hall, and my place waiting for 
me every Sunday on the jaunting car 
to go to church, only when Lady Rath- 
mines’s gentlewoman was there, she and 
my aunt being a horse-load by them- 
selves. Them Sundays I walked to 
church, with many other genteel people 
who were active on their limbs. And, 
sure enough, too much flesh, though a 
comely thing, is a great hindrance to 
the breath. I never coveted it, and 
was always remarkable for a slim car- 
riage, so that people used to say I took 
after my aunt in nothing, only her 
little shoes. 

She was the housekeeper ; that is, 
she carried four big bunches of keys 
always in her pocket, when she didn’t 
forget to leave them in every corner, 
and gave directions about making broth 
for the poor. But, to tell no lies, she 
did little besides; the rale business 
fell on Mrs. Rook, the lady’s maid, 
who contrived to do all, and leave the 
credit to my aunt, seeing she liked it. 
To my mind, neither the master nor 
the mistress ever expected much from 
her, or judged her fit to be the head 
of the family ; they only didn’t like 
her to feel dependent, so they gave her 
a charge without much trouble. Before 
her misfortunes she was well known to 
the family, and well thought of, being 
come of people that were no miscredit 
to the estate, where they lived longer 
nor the memory of man could go. Her 
father left his. two daughters, herself 
and my mother, very good expecta- 
tions at his death ; but, I don’t know 
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how it was, it didn’t thrive with them 
after they got a settlement of their 
own. My mother, by all accounts, 
was an asy-going woman, who was 
content if she had what answered from 
one day to another, without troubling 
herself about care-keeping, or laying 
by; and my father had as genteel a 
sperrit, so, One way or other, all the 
substance they died possessed of 
wouldn’t pay a quarter’s lodging for the 
three children they left after them. It 
was a pity that the world went so con- 
trary with them, for they were, one and 
other, of an ancient family, and spent 
their substance, as long as it lasted, 
with great credit. 

My aunt was better off; she had no 
child to provide for, and old Archy 
M‘ Master, her husband, was a gather- 
ing man. He was not her equal by 
many degrees, for his father was from 
Scotland, but he gave her the best of 
good living, and left her a well stocked 
farm, and hundreds to boot, in bank. 
All went to the bad with her, in no 
time after his death. Cattle died ; 
the house couldn’t be kep in re- 
pair; her boy robbed her, and run 
off to America; and she lost three 
half years’ rent out of her ‘pocket, 
the very last gale she went to pay the 
agent. At last she was destroyed out 
and out, poor woman! without having 
a hand in it herself. The farm was 
thrown up tothe landlord, racked and 
out of heart; but as he got arise on 
it from the four and sixpence an acre, 
that she paid, to the five und twenty 
shillings that he got for it from the 
next tenant, he considered her case, 
and settled fifteen pounds a-year on 
her for her life. Many women could 
have lived like a queen on that hand- 
some provision ; but she never could 
make the two ends meet, or any thing 
near it, One half of the year she 
would have to stop from church, for 
want of shoes, and when she com- 
passed them, it is likely she would 
have to keep the house as long again, 
with the tattering of her bonnet by the 
puppy dog. The family, besides pro- 
viding her with fresh meat nearly every 
week, often fitted her out from head 
to foot, bran new from the shop ; but 
there was some witchcraft over her, 
that wasted, and wore out, and soiled, 
and lost, and smashed, faster nor they 
could buy. After a time, they found 
out that there was no use in trying to 
make her comfortable, while she lived 
on her own means; so, before they 
were married, Mr. Hassleton and Miss 
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Fanny agreed together to take her 
home to themselves for the remainder 
of her life—for though she had little 
wit for this world, they knew she 
feared God, and would not tolerate 
sin in the house, or out of the house, 
among the servants. 

There she lived, like the first gen- 
tlewoman in the land, only her money 
still galloped away, without any body 
knowing how or where it went. Snuff 
was the only thing, in the way of pro- 
vision, that she had to buy, yet, the 
never a penny could she shew to the 
fore, and if the mistress and the young 
ladies, after they were born, hadn’t 
often made her a handsome compli- 
ment, Peggy Anderson, the kitchen- 
maid, could have outdressed her any 
day. She never lost the friendship of 
her benefactors, but none of the family 
below stairs would have broke their 
hearts to see her flit any day. I, that 
was her own sister’s daughter, came in 
for my share of her temper, as well as 
another, when there was nobody else 
to fix blame on; and, being young and 
foolish, I didn’t make allowances as I 
ought, but would sulk, and hold m 
own, bytimes. Yet, after all, I will 
say that for myself, that I was as fond 
of her as any body could be of an 
aunt, with her oddities and ways. 
Once she took a thing in her head the 
powers of man wouldn’t beat it out, 
and she was seldom at a loss to exer- 
cise her fancy. Meeting, as she did, 
with plenty of roguery, in her life-time, 
she could hardly be persuaded that 
truth or honesty was to be found any 
where, and would suspect her own 
shadow, if it looked at the key of the 
store-room. The most responsible 
couldn’t escape her surmises. Even 
Mrs. Rook and Mr. Machonehy, the 
butler, not naming the rest, had often 
a reflection shaken upon them with her 
head. However, they winked at it, as 
they knew she couldn’t help it, and 
that the master and mistress never 
gave heed to nothing that wasn’t fair 
and open. 

Being always a well-inclined woman, 
she laid it down fora rule in her own 
mind, that she never could do wrong, 
and she kep up to that; for, if any 
thing went astray that never was from 
under her own care, and that nobody 
else could ever have a hand in, she 
would put away the blame from herself 
entirely, and fix it on another, not 
meaning all the time to tell one word 
of lie, but only to come to the bottom 
of it. The way she did, was to sit 
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down and think who was aay to be 
unlucky, or who ever was guilty of a 
transgression. That was soon found 
out; and then she considered it was 
likely the fault lay at their door. For 
the first day or two she would only let 
out a whimper of a suspicion to who- 
ever was in favour at the time, till, by 
rummaging in her own fancy, before 
the week was out, she was positive 
about it; and then she would swear a 
hole through a ladder, only she never 
swore, that what was unpossible was 
true. 

To shew my meaning, afraid that 
people might think I was over hard 
upon her, I will tell all about the glass 
sallad-bowl, that was near sending 
Sally Greene, the dairy-maid, away, 
she was so affronted, and kep me cry- 
ing the whole day and night, without 
putting a bit into my head. Not a bit 
of business had my aunt to meddle with 
that bowl, it being in the care of 
James Preston, the footman; but, if 
she was in a hurry, she would snatch 
anything next her hand that was con- 
venient, whether it would answer or 
no. Wanting something to hold the 
flour she was going to try and make 
paste with, she thought it too much 
trouble to ask for the proper vessel, 
and, seeing the pantry door open, and 
James out of the way, she carried off 
the sallad-bowl to her own room. 
How it happened nobody could ever 
tell; she said it only got the smallest 
clink with the rolling-pin ; but, be that 
as it may, in afew minutes out she 
walked, with the beautiful article broke 
into three halves, as if you cut it with 
a knife. James was all of a heap with 
confusion. “Oh! Mrs. McMaster,” 
says he, “what call had you at all to 
my charge? Haven't you plenty of 
things of your own to dabble about 
with, and not meddle with mine? at 
any rate, it is you will have to answer 
for it to the mistress.” “I will do no 
such thing,” says my aunt, sharply ; 
“Tam sure and certain it was cracked 
before. Any body with half an eye 
may see that it never would have come 
to pieces in my hands, if it got fair 
play by them that ought to be minding 
their business.” There was no use in 
James clearing himself ; she would 
have it that he cracked it, and then 
rummaged in her own mind to find out 
how it happened. Well! what did 
she fix on at last? That Sally, my 
own self, and James did it between us 
in a fit of roistering!! and, for no 
other reason, only because the day 
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before she heard us laughing, as well- 
behaved as any two girls, at him for 
slipping on the floor, when he was run- 
ning to answer the hall-door. As I 
said before, Sally took it so to heart, 
that she was off with herself, only the 
mistress interfered, saying, that hiner 
would happen any day ; and gave her 
orders steady, that nobody must cry, 
or rise an argument about smashes. 
Still my aunt was positive in her own 
mind, that we were the offenders ; 
and, though she didn’t speak out, she 
believed it to her dying day. If the 
word “sallad” was said before her, for 
many a long year after, she would give 
a little cough, shake her head, and look 
from under her eyes over at me, as 
much as to say, “where is the blush in 
your face ?” 

To tell the truth, she was the only 
cross we had ; for, take us altogether, 
there never was a happier set, the envy 
of far and near. Every body was com- 
fortable and content about the place, 
and, as for my aunt’s contrariness, it 
seldom gave uneasiness to talk about. 
Not a loud word was heard from them 
up stairs from year’s end to year’s end, 
barring for lies; and not much of 
them was told, but by a new comer, 
now and then, for there was no tolera- 
tion for them above or below; or when 
the master had to advise Briney Cori- 
gan, the turf-boy, who would go to 
the bad every three months, if he 
wasn’t well threatened and fretted into 
his duty. 

Some thought they encouraged in- 
nocence too much ; but, in the end, I 
don’t see they came to any damage by 
it. If Ned Ovens was not so smart a 
carpenter as Pat Nolan, he was an 
honest creature, civil and slow. The 
track of his tongue was never heard 
after him, nor the smell of sperrits seen 
in his company ; and, if every body 
took advantage of him, the sin and the 
shame was theirs, not his. The worst 
didn’t grudge him a good word, he was 
so harmless. Even my aunt always 
spoke largely of him, because he 
never cleared himself of bad glueing 
and nailing, when things came to 
damage by her means. He was so 
fond of us all, that he would rather 
do any little job at the glebe for 
nothing, than work for high wages any 
where else; not but he was always 

aid cheerful, as if he was a master- 
uilder. 

I can say the same of Briney Cori- 
gan, though he wanted chastising 
more nor he got, and when his mind 
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was riz, would talk as if the house 
couldn’t do without him. He was the 
wonderful Briney, sure enough! When 
1 think of him, I cant help reflecting 
about consate ; how it comes where it 
has no business; and brings foolish- 
ness and rashness in its company. 
But I'll say no more of Briney, now— 
the poor foolish boy! I'll come to 
him in another part of my story. 

As for Hannah, the first cook we 
had, she was cracked, if ever woman 
was. She was a timrous, fidgeting 
creature, that could dress a dinner for 
the lord lieutenant, and make the lov- 
liest gravy out of nothing ; besides 
cutting turnips and carrots into twenty 
shapes. But, with all that cleverness, 
she didn’t gain proper respect from 
them under her, one time being as high 
as the moon, and the next, playing the 
merryandrew for them. If they flat- 
tered her, after the place was readied 
up of an evening, she would take off 
stage dancers, hopping and jumping 
about the kitchen like a wild frog ; or, 
maybe singing after an outlandish 
manner, between a screech and a snuf- 
fle. The very next minute she would 
fall to crying after somebody that was 
dead long ago, or that she was afraid 
might die before her, and _ usually 
finished all by going to bed in the dark 
to vex them, when she found they were 
laughing at her. At last they were 
forced to pension her off, she was get- 
ting so flighty ; but she left the house 
with the good-will of big and little. 
Every body was sorry for her, only it 
was out of the question. 

Then, there was Kitty Dove, him 
that was made gardener, after old Tom 
Fury’s death. He was another creeper 
that the mistress took a fancy for, be- 
cause he was never tired doing his 
business, and took directions without 
giving advice ; though it was well 
known he thought there was too much 
curled parsley wasted in the kitchen ; 
and morally hated old Miss Brandley 
for carrying away nosegays, every time 
she went into the garden. He had a 
wonderful knowledge of his trade, con- 
sidering his slow speech. I believe he 
would know his own sollary or cabbage 
in America; and I doubt if he wasn’t 
more tender of what grew vut of the 
ground, nor many would be of their 
own flesh and blood. It was a com- 
mon saying in the family, that if any 
one could make pot-herbs and flowers 
understand what was said to them, it 
was that same Kitty, he was so well 
acquainted with them. The young 
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ladies and gentlemen had their own 
fun with him, telling him hard names 
for the green-house ; but the mistress 
wouldn't allow one word in his dispa- 
ragement, after he sent in sea kale, as 
thick as my arm, at Christmas, and 
plainly confessed to Master Harry 
pulling the two peaches, though the 
poor child, that he loved nearly as 
well as himself, wasn’t let into the gar- 
den again all the harvest. 

Joe Rogers had the care of the 
cows ; and, let them say what they 
pleased, and they suid plenty, I never 
could see much to fault in him, if he 
wasn’t so hard of hearing, and walked un- 
even on his legs, and his head a one side. 
Whoever thought much of themselves, 
Joe was not the man. He would take 
a check from any runner that had no 
business to put in his word, and stand 
parleying with them, when he ought 
to bid them hold their tongue. He 
couldn’t go about any thing as if he 
knew how to do it, no, net what he 
had to do every day of his life. Then 
all the blame in the place might be laid 
on him, and if he was fending and 
proving from morning till night, the 
not a word would he know how to say 
for himself, being seldom sure whether 
he was right or wrong. The cattle 
knew his failing just as well as the 
rest of the people, and paid him no 
attention ; one unruly cow in particular, 
that could be tolerable obedient to the 
dairy-maid, but, if he said a word of 
rebuke, while she was milking, her 
foot was in the pail that minute, to 
shew the little value she set on him. 
More nor that, I don’t think the calves 
themselves would think it worth their 
while to sup their milk when he held 
the can, if hunger did’nt make them 
mannerly; and he might whistle and 
shout his life out, before a hoof would 
move at his bidding, till the dogs 
helped him, more, I can well believe, 
for the sake of the gallop, and liking 
to see the cows kick up their heels 
before them, than for any feeling for 
Joe. What kep him in his place was 
his stupidity and his wife. She was a 
terrible woman at the tongue, with the 
use of her hands besides; so it was 
more comfortable for Joe to leave the 
house to herself by day. There was 
no resort allowed to her about the 
glebe, where wickedness in man or 
woman had little welcome. By that 
means he was saved many a bargeing, 
and many a sore back; and the master 
and mistress being pitiful about his 
infirmities and his crosses, when he 
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had no misdemeanour, let him shuffle 
on after the cows, in great peace and 
toleration. 

The boy from the gap didn’t belong 
to us at all. He got no footing inside 
the house ; nothing but his dinner on 
Sundays and Thursdays. He was an 
ill thriven, sickly thing, and lazy into 
the bargain. Work was often laid out 
for him, but it wouldn’t agree with 
him; not so much as weeding in the 
garden of a fine summer’s day, or 
sweeping the yard after a hurry of 
potatoes. He was not the sort to 
bring credit to a gentleman's place, by 
being seen aboutit, and still you couldn't 
help pitying him. He had no friend 
to look to for a night’s lodging, after 
the master that took him ’prentice out 
of the charter school, to learn the 
weaving, died. The poor man hada 
heavy handful of him for near thirty 
years, as he was fit for nothing but to 
sit by the fire, with a child on his lap, 
or carry a can of water from the well ; 
but he shared what he had with him 
to the last; and it was only when 
death broke up the house, that he had 
the wide world for an inheritance—a 
poor portion that is for them that has 
nothing else—and the boy from the 
gap had no consolation before him but 
starvation, if the people at Curraghbeg, 
and another lady hadn’t undertook to 
look after him. He was the very 
moral of what you might safely call a 
forlorn bird, in his way of sitting and 
looking ; not but I often had my sus- 
picion, that he might, of an odd turn, 


be more lively, if he wasn’t afraid of 


being asked to find out if his hands 
were made for nothing only to carry 
victuals to his mouth. He was the 
lucky boy, any how, for he lived like 
an estated man, without cost or care ; 
and, if he had more discretion, it 
would only be a hindrance to his ease. 

As I remarked before, he had no 
right to be counted in the family ; 
though many judged, by seeing him 
going in and out so often, that he 
belonged to us. And, moreover, the 
master gave countenance to the report; 
for, he often said in a joke, when her- 
self would put him up to find fault 
with any of them, that it was she 
ought to get the reprimand, for keep- 
ing such a pack about her, and that 
if there was a half-witted orphant in all 
Ireland, they would be sure to find 
their way to Curraghbeg, and fix them- 
selves there for life. 

If some of the Christians deserved 
that character, it didn’t belong to the 
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dumb brutes that lived under our roof. 
Old as I am, I will take it on me to 
say, that a more sensible set of cats, 
and dogs, and rabbits, and birds, and 
pigeons and sparrow-hawks couldn’t be 
found in the three kingdoms, leaving 
out the ugly little cur, Cleopatter, that 
Miss Kate countenanced, because she 
was found youlling on the road, with- 
out a friend to own her. 

The cats that I most favoured, in 
my time, was Lilla, Harriet, and 
Mulvy. She had her name from the 
woman that reared her. Of all them 
three, Lilla was the most fitted for a 
gentleman’s house, never desiring to 
leave the hearth-rug, and not given to 
hunt for mice, unless, like fools, they 
just walked into her mouth. She was 
spoiled for that trade when she was a 
kitten ; for Miss Fanny, who owned 
her, told myself, she was then about 
eight, or going on nine, that she didu’t 
chuse a cat belonging to her to have 
the vulgar trick of catching rats and 
mice. And indeed, she was so watch- 
ed, and warned, and fed, and petted 
on laps, that she gave no uneasiness 
that way. However, she had a gen- 
teel taste of her own, for all the cana- 
ries went down her throat, one after 
the other, till the mistress’s heart was 
broke, and she gave out her commands 
that no more bird-cages should come 
inside the house. I may as well tell 
the truth, though I joined in abusing 
Lilla, yet, when the last came to a bad 
end, and the cage sent a packing, I 
didn’t feel half as sorry as I ought, for 
they gave me more trouble nor six 
grown-up pos There is no keeping 
a house clean where ever so little a 
bird has liberty to be splashing and 
throwing about seeds, morning, noon 
and night, not counting the dread of 
their lives when the family leaves 
home, and wont take the cats with 
them. Still, I took good care to keep 
my mind to myself, for fraid my aunt 
might say it was my doing, and not 
the cats, she being partial to Lilla, 
because she was no thief. And though 
she was my aunt, I may say it now, 
that she often left a door open after her 
that ought to be kep shut. 

But Mulvy was the cat that didn’t 
get her living for nothing. I never 
laid my eyes on such a mouser. She 


would lie in the same spot for the 
length of the day, without stirring, 
watching for her enemy ; and, if it 
shewed but an inch of its snout, pop, 
she was on it, and there was an end of 
it. That cat never got the credit she 
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deserved, from the fashion of making 
free with what didn’t belong to her. 
My aunt was too hard upon her for the 
leg she ran — with, the day there 
was so little cold meat for the com- 
pany’s lunch, and she trying to make 
the most of the turkey, by cutting it 
up in joints, and spreading it over the 
dish, garnished thick with tongue- 
grass. From that hour she was the 
worst in the world. Yet, after all, 
what prudence was to be expected 
from a cat, brought up in a cabin, 
where her life jbudel on what she 
could snatch? But my aunt was not 
the woman to make allowances, We 
never could rear a kitten of her’s, for, 
do what we could, they would take to 
eating crickets, and died off by de- 
grees, till, when she went, the last of 
the breed went with her. 

Poor Harriet didn’t turn out as well 
as she promised. There are ups and 
downs in the world with cats as well as 
with living creatures, and Harriet had 
her share of them. She came to our 
house, just weaned, in a basket lined 
with wool, with a bracelet of blue 
riband tied about her neck in a bow 
knot, as mild and gentle as a lamb, 
and a great admiration to the whole 
family. If I was put to my affidavit, 
I could declare that there was no 
pains spared in her edication, though 
my aunt used to hint at me, and Mas- 
ter George, who claimed her as his 
property, often said, “ somebody,” 
meaning me, for he doated alive on 
my aunt, “was to blame.” With a 
sufe conscience I can say I did my 
best by her, whipping and dragging, 
and rubbing her nose till you thought 
not a bit would be left; but, at last, 
even her friends up stairs agreed that 
she could get no liberty through the 
house, and, beauty as she was, we had 
to banish her to the stables. The 
creature wouldn’t live there ; but made 
a lodging for herself in the scrubbery, 
near the hall-door ; and as soon as one 
of the family walked out, there she 
was ready to attend them, like any lap- 
dog, never shewing the smallest jea- 
lousy for being turned out. At meal- 
times she would take her walk quietly 
to the kitchen window to ask for her 
share, and take it thankfully outside, 
when the others were served comfort- 
able under the table. The mistress 
grew fonder of her every day, and 
gave directions to the dogs not to hunt 
her, which they dropped after one or 
two good beatings ; and it’s likely she 
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was as content, after a time, with her 
out-door lodging, as them that had a 
good fire to stretch themselves before. 
Any way, she had no one to blame 
but herself for her treatment. 

Big dogs are a troublesome article 
to have about a house, they eat so 
much, and, when they are goodna- 
tured, they jump upon one’s back, and 
leave the mark of their dirty paws 
upon one’s clothes. The four we had 
I often wished far enough, for that 
ugly freedom, though myself and the 
childer cried the full of your two hands 
the day some venemous ruffian poison- 
ed poor Orlando Furioso, for being 
watchful over the property. The 
others were safe enough, big as they 
looked, for all the world knew they 
were asy cowed. Most of the little 
dogs, from Snap to Cicero, were 
pleasing company when one was alone, 
and all wise enough for their own 
ends ; but, of all the dogs that ever 
came across me, Pincher flogged. He 
was a clumsy, bandy-legged, yellow, 
sulky-looking fellow, that had no call 
to the family, and was not a bit like 
one of them, being nothing but a fol- 
lower of Tim Donnybrook, the steward, 
where he lived entirely, only all the 
day he was at his master’s heels ; and, 
if ‘Tim’s business brought him into the 
house, Mr. Pincher would make no 
bones of walking in after him, and 
stopping as long as he stayed, without 
ever making free with one of us. It is 
as true as you are standing there, that 
I was three years acquainted with that 
dog, before he once let on to know me 
from the greatest stranger, and Miss 
Fanny, who set her heart upon making 
friends with him, never, in all that 
time, got so much as a wag of a tail 
from him. Even if he met the master 
on the avenue, and that he said “ well, 
Pincher,” which was all the notice he 
ever took of any of them, not being 
addicted to dogs, not a haporth would 
the dark brute do or say, but slinge by 
as if he had neither eye-sight nor hear- 
ing. Yet he didn’t want for penetra- 
tion, or proper gratitude, for he took 
good care of his master’s things, whe- 
ther left in his keeping or not ; and I 
believe he would have died of hunger 
sooner nor leave a faggot belonging to 
him, till himself or one of the childer 
came to claim it. If Tim had to goto 
a fair, Pincher stayed at his own house, 
till he came back, nor would he move 
a foot inside the gate if every one of 
the dogs that he knew from the time 
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he was a pup, were tearing about, 
barking mad, and making sport for 
themselves in the next field to him. 

People laugh at me when I say it, 
but I was ever of the same mind, that 
cabin-born curs takes after Christians 
in shewing their early opportunities. 
They get vulgar ways in their youth 
that no edication will beat out of them. 
If they are distant it is all awkwardness, 
and, if they are agreeable inclined, 
they make too free. 1 noticed that, in 
Pincher, when, after a while, he got 
shut of his sulks. He would come 
half-way, as if ready to speak to you, 
and then turn short, with a side-long 
scamper, and if he barked for welcome 
it had a sound as if he was ashamed 

In spite of his awkward disposition 
he met with no persecution. The mis- 
tress rather favoured him all through, 
and said, in my own hearing, that he 
had a character of his own. Many 
would think that was a quare thing to 
say of a cur of his kind, but few had 
her judgment, and even my aunt, who 
couldn’t abide Tim Donnybrook, or 
one belonging to him, never denied 
that Pincher was honest, and no flat- 
terer for his own ends; a commendation 
that deserves a character for man or 
beast. 

At last, he got himself into friend- 
ship with us all, by shewing what we 
thought wasn’t in him. Herself and 
the three young ladies walked to see 
Ally Donnybrook while Tim was away 
at the market. They hardly got leave 
to sit down, when what should Mr. 
Piucher do, but welcome the four of 
them, by scampering through the room 
and putting his fore paws into every 
one of their laps! Miss Fanny de- 
clared to me, and she was one knew 
what she said, that he would have 
licked her face downright, if she didn’t 
hold back her head quite stiff. From 
that out he was an altered dog; he 
never forgot the compliment paid to 
his owners ; doing what he could to 
shew civility to every one of the family 
whenever they came in his way; and 
though, as I said before, it was after 
an ungainly manner, still it told well 
for his gratitude and consideration. 

The only enemy he had in the house 
was Cedrick, the sparrow-hawk, who 
never coveted to see his face inside the 
door ; but he was as evil inclined to 
Mr. Machonchy, and the coachman 
and the kitchen-maid, as well as to 
Pincher, and could yelp like ten if 
they offered to go near him. It was 
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no wonder that he hated Sally, for he 
was obstinate beyant her bearing, and 
she had to give him many a good slap 
with her rubber. No place would 
serve him to take up his perch but one 
of the windows, and a pretty condition 
he used to leave them in. You might 
hunt him forty times a day out of them, 
and the minute your back was turned 
off he was to them again, ready to 
yelp and rour and claw any body that 
offered to disturb him. I have seen 
the master himself try to flatter him on 
his wrist, when he was settled in his 
favourite spot, but he was as little civil 
to him as to Sally, and would make 
battle, till he was pushed, and scolded, 
and slapped into his own corner, where 
he stopped just as long as the fist was 
shook at him, and no longer, fighting 
and snarling all the time. Not a man 
in the country knew how to keep his 
own better nor that bird; and, if you 
once offended him, he would neither 
forgive nor forget. ‘After all, he was 
ungrateful. He had as much liberty 
in and out of the house as he ought to 
wish for, When he was hungry, all 
he had to do was to sit at the larder- 
door till he was remarked, and, who- 
ever wanted, his bit of fresh meat was 
ready for him, being well attended to 
by my aunt, who was like a mother to 
him, and he professed the greatest 
friendship for or. We didn’t heed 
letting his wing grow, as he was no 
wanderer in general, and never was 
reduced to furrage for himself. But 
the cunning thing was only blinding 
our eyes all the time ; for, as soon as 
he was able to be his own provider, he 
gave up the comfortable berth he had 
of it, without the smallest warning, 
and took to hunting for a livelihood. | 

He was the only living thing that 
ever left the place of his own accord, 
once they were tutored into the cus- 
toms, barring Master Robert’s pigeons, 
all bred and born with us, and, what- 
ever came into their foolish heads, 
they chose to fly away to Jemmy 
Savage, and stay with him. Maybe 
all the blame didn’t lie at their door. 
I wouldn't wrong the dead ; but there 
is no use in denying it, that people 
said Jemmy knew what he was about. 

It was just then that Briney Cori- 
gan made the fool of himself, in earnest, 
besides bringing trouble on me, that 
might have been a sore hindrance to 
my poor prospects, only my part was 
taken by them that upheld good con- 
duct and discretion, in spite of what 
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could be said to the contrary. My 
aunt was the very woman herself that 
first took him by the hand. She per- 
suaded the mistress to try him with the 
turf and the post-bag, because his 
father died before he came to his 
strength, and nobody was willing to be 
bothered with him, at the same time an- 
swering for his tractability and honesty. 
It was hard for the best to keep her 
favour long, above all, one of his wil- 
fulness, that would not be always at 
her call; so very shortly she wished to 
get another in his place. But, when 
any body got a footing in that house, 
it wasn’t asy to ferret them out, while 
they could be controlled for their good. 
And so it was with Briney. It was 
hard to deal with him, for certain, for 
he only thruv upon correction. No- 
thing else would do with him. If he 
was a fortnight without a hurrying 
from the master, or herself, there was 
no getting him to do a hands-turn reg- 
lar. Neither did commendation agree 
with him. It made him so proud t!.at 
he didn’t know whether he was stand- 
ing on his head or his heels. After 
being well badgered, nobody was like 
him for duty and obedience ; and then 
the mistress often tried to give him 
courage by noticing his willingness. 

“ Briney did that very well,” she 
used to say, or, “ Briney deserves 
credit for the good order he has every 
thing in ;” or, maybe, “ Briney, I am 
glad to see you are a good boy. I will 
tell your master how careful you are 
about the geese. That last goose did 
you a great deal of credit, Briney.” 

Well, her back would hardly be 
turned, when my gentleman would take 
his seat by the fire, and begin to give 
his orders like a fugleman. The never 
a bit of business would he look after 
for that day, or demean himself by 
throwing a sod of turf on the fire. He 
was so good in his consate, that he 
thought it was a pity to be better; and 
if a word was said to him by one of us, 
in the way of advice, we got our an- 
swer sharp and plain, that he would 
walk up to the drawing-room that 
minute, and we should soon see, to our 
cost, whose word would be believed 
first. When his foolishness was found 
out, good care was took, you may be 
sure, to pass by any little behaviour 
there might be in him, and to be down 
upon him for every trifle; and, by that 
means, he was saved from going to the 
bad entirely. 

He never knew what was coming to 
him out of his wages. When there 
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was as much as fifteen shillings due to 
him, he would be surprised to hear 
that he was not in advance: nor did he 
care if he hadn’t a penny in his pocket, 
only at the fair of Ballyclougharden. 
That day he always brought the mis- 
tress a fairing of threepenny toasting 
cakes, that he had the satisfaction of 
seeing go up on a plate by themselves, 
by her own orders ; and, not a bit ever 
came down, though I believe Snap 
and Lilla got the best share of the 
treat. 

As for his religion, he was no way 
bitter in it, so that he had his turn to 
go to mass; and then, little he cared 
avout it; for he would stop at home 
any Sunday, if one of us flattered him 
properly to give us our liberty. At 
first, he was on his guard, as the family 
had a bad name with the priest for 
encouraging Bible-reading in the house. 
Any Roman servant was well watched 
by Tim Donnybrook, who was a spy 
for Father Clancy, who didn’t wish one 
of his flock to live in so turning a place. 
After all, nobody, at that time, turned 
all-out in it, only one, and about a-half 
—that was John Graydon and the girl 
that run off to America from the perse- 
cution. 

Briney got into the same danger 
innocent enough. The mistress, not 
wishing to have him without a word in 
his head, among a set so well read as 
ourselves, fixed that he should have 
two hours every day to go to school. 
That plan was soon stopped by the 
priest who took no notice of him be- 
fore. He sent for him and told him 
that he was a scandal to the name of 
Corigan, and that he ought to beg his 
bread through the world sooner nor 
disgrace himself soul and body by 
going to a Protestant school. Briney 
was so proud of his advice, that he was 
ready to take the road that same hour, 
and said so up to her own face. Some 
thought he deserved to lose their 
favour by such ingratitude ; but they 
didn’t judge it in that way. After rea- 
soning cases with him he got liberty 
to stop, provided he gave his mind to 
reading in the house. That satisfied 
him. He was prouder nor ever for 
having so much talk about him; and, 
for two whole days, the book was never 
out of his hand. Little good he got 
by all the trouble that every one of us 
had with him. First, the mistress 
hegan, but he fairly harrished the life 
out of her before he could tell the 
differ between a and 5. Next, my 
aunt gave him one lesson that sickened 
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her of the tutorage. Then, we all took 
him in turn, till our hearts were broke; 
and at last, Mr. Machonchy tried his 
hand with him. He was a man fit for 
a college edication, with words on his 
tongne that were no where but in books; 
and it was expected by the family, 
that if any body could make Briney a 
scholar, it was Mr. Machonchy. He 
failed. What he rehearsed to day, he 
forgot tomorrow, and the way he mis- 
called his spelling was a pity to hear. 
Mr. Machonchy behaved like a man of 
courage for ever so long; till, in the 
end, he confessed to us in private, that 
he would get more credit by one of the 
white ducks, if he put a book in their 
hand, nor ever he expected from all 
his trouble with that unfortunate 
Briney. As to writing, he never got 
out of pothooks and hangers; and that 
was the end of his learning. 

Cureless as he was about money, he 
liked to have the name of it, and to be 
thought one of substance ; chiefly 
when he heard others reckoning up 
their earnings. To get a rise out of 
him—which was asy to do any day— 
the earl’s postillion—and a little jackeen 
he was, in spite of the tassel of his cap 
—counted it up for him on a slate, that 
his wages only came to a halfpenny 
a day ; while others, with not half his 
work, got twenty times as much, His 
sperrit was up in a minute. He walked 
stiff into the hall to the butler, gave 
the post-bag into his hand, and asked 
to get a settlement at once, as he was 
going to better himself in some other 
place where good servants would be 
treated with proper consideration. 
Them up stairs, had their own laugh- 
ing when they got the message. The 
master Jost no time to write his dis- 
charge, and had him called up to give 
it into his own hands. He begun very 
grave to say he was sorry that the 
place didn’t answer, as he had no fault 
to find with him but want of sense now 
and again. 

“ But,” says he, “you are under a 
mistake about wages. Instead of only 
a halfpenny a day, you have three half- 
pence besides perquisites ; and I con- 
sider your place a very profitable one. 
However, since you are not content 
you are right to go away. Good morn- 


ing to you, Briney, I hope to hear of 


your doing well.” 

Briney was softened all to nothing. 
He could’t say one word for crying. 
Down he run to Mr. Machonchy to 
intrate him to stand his friend only that 
once, and that he would be a good boy 


to the end of his days if he got leave to 
stop. The master seemingly made a 
little demur, but when the mistress and 
all of us—only my aunt—went bail 
for him, he took back the discharge ; 
and Briney, with a light heart, buckled 
on the post-bag again. 

If I was to go over the half of that 
boy’s foolishness, I wouldn’t have done 
till tomorrow night; so I will, once 
for all, tell the pretty scrape he brought 
me into, that you may judge the kind 
of sense he had. He was about twenty, 
or a thought more when he was pro- 
moted from the turf to the stable ; and 
as his wages was raised, the master 
paid him off the old score, that he 
might be clear what was coming to 
him in the future. The king himself 
never was half so proud of his riches 
as Briney was when three pound fifteen 
was put into his hand. He thought he 
could buy the world with it; and would 
do nothing that live-long day but walk 
about with his hands in his pockets 
showing his money to every comer. 
Them about the stables, and—though 
it doesn’t tell to the credit of their dis- 
cretion—some, out of the very hall 
with ourselves, collogued together to 
blow his brains out. They flattered 
him into the notion that he ought to 
set up for himself now he was so rich ; 
and not to be content with a wife that 
wouldnt bring him the fortune he was 
well entitled to. The terrible gander 
believed every word they said; and 
nobody was thought good enough for 
him but myself!!! Well, now I am 
telling it as if I was on my oath be- 
fore forty justices of the pace. ‘They 
wrought so with him that his senses 
left him there entirely ; and while he 
was in that blundering condition, they 
packed him in to my aunt to demand 
me in marriage, provided she portioned 
me with twenty pound in hand, and 
the six silver spoons with her own coat 
of arms! 

I own it, I was no enemy to the boy. 
I never gave him a hard word when 
others abused him or carried stories to 
his disadvantage ; but I can clear my 
conscience, that a thought of you, 
Briney Corrigan, never once crossed 
my fancy sleeping or waking. Why, 
I would as soon have cut off my head 
as matched with one of his breeding 
and profession, supposing he had his 
weight in gold: nor did one about the 
house, though they joked more nor was 
prudent, surmise so much to my mis- 
eredit. But my aunt; oh, if she 
wasn't the woman! My aunt was fit 
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to be tied. She never was in a pas- 
sion before ; and all her anger fell upon 
poor pilgarlic, for bringing such an 
affront upon her. If I went down 
upon my bare knees to her she wouldn't 
believe me but that I was a bachelor 
and a low-minded disgrace to my birth 
and parentage. She exposed me before 
them all, by telling how I had a bad 
drop in me from my grandmother by 
the father, who was come of a Roman 
stock ; and she declared how my heart 
was fixed upon tramping off to mass 
with beads in my hand and holy water 
in my pocket. The life left me three 
times, while she rated at me after that 
manner ; for I was a well-instructed 
girl that knew my religion as well as 
many ; and it went sore again me to 
be accused of a leaning to the priest. 
As for my grandmother, I always con- 
sidered her to be a good Protestant, 
she being dead twenty years before I 
was born ; besides I didn’t care a straw 
about her, so I offered to renounce her 
upon the spot. I offered to read my 
recantation before the master or the 
bishop, to clear my character from ever 
being a papist, in thought, word, or 
deed. I offered to lodge a complaint 
of Briney with the mistress; and never 
to look one of the name of Corigan 
straight in the face, or change a word 
with them while my name was Betty. 
Pooh! you might as well whistle jigs 
to a mile-stone as talk reason to her 
when her mind was properly astray. 
She called in Mrs. Rook and Mr. Ma- 
chonchy to witness that I did not 
belong to her; and then brought down 
the mistress to have me turned off di- 
rectly. At first she was started. She 
put her two eyes through and through 
me, till I thought hanging would be 
counted too good for me; but when I 
got a hearing for myself, and when 
Mrs. Rook backed me by telling how 
the boy was put up to it, I explained 
it so clear that I lost no ground in her 
favour. The master, too, took my 
part in a way that vexed my aunt more 
nor any thing; for, he said, Briney 
showed himself a man of sperrit to 
look so high. 

“But, Mrs. M‘Master,” says he, “ I 
would advise, if you give your consent 
and the twenty pounds, to keep your 
spoons. Young house-keepers can do 
without plate very well in the begin- 
ning.” 

That joke set all the house joking. 
From the top to the bottom, you could 
hear nothing but skitting and laughing 
at my expense, only from my aunt, 
Vou, IX. 


who fell to clear-starching, to be 
ready to leave the country the minute 
I disgraced her, which she promised I 
would do before a week was out. I 
bore all pretty well till Mr. Machonchy, 
who was an elderly man, careful in his 
speech and without a bit of fun in his 
stiff shoulders, came into the kitcher, 
and as he passed me by, took off his hat 
with a low bow, hoping Mr. Corigan 
was well when | last heard from him. 
That finished me. If they laughed 
before, they roared row; and 1 ran 
out of the house from pure spite and 
vexation. Who was the first I met, 
but Briney, riding the horses from 
water, and whistling like the earl’s 
groom of the chambers? I[ was a 
girl—I may say it now—that wasn’t 
cliver at an answer, or smart with my 
tongue; but whatever came over me 
then, I was so entirely provoked with 
him, and them, and my aunt, that I fell 
to scolding at him like mad. Every 
minute I only got the more angry, for 
he looked so foolish when he began to 
stutter his apology, that I was beside 
myself at his impudence, in ever daring 
to think of me. I said, what I was 
sorry for after—slighting things that a 
stone wail wouldn’t tolerate. I said 
he was more like a leprachaun nor a 
Christian. I said that the lame turkey 
had more sense and discretion; and [ 
said that the poorest girl in Ireland 
wouldn’t look the same side of the way 
with him, or touch him with a pair of 
tongs. 

“ Hould your foolishness,” says he, 
turning on me, like a wild bull; “Tl 
soon show you the differ ; and you'll 
live to be sorry that you lost your luck 
when it came in your way.” 

With that, he trotted off, and we 
never saw his face for two days, when 
the news came before him, that he was 
married to a widdy’s daughter, as pas- 
sable a girl as any in her station, and 
hard working and discreet in her man- 
ner. What tempted her, nobody ever 
could find out, if it wasn’t his three 
pound fifteen, and his bragging of the 
friendship of them at Curraghbeg. Nor 
was he or she disappointed in their ex- 
pectations. It all ended by making 
him gate-keeper, with labour all the 
year round, He was sober and indus- 
trious ; and she, being clean and active, 
soon made things look up about them ; 
so that, if she hadn’t credit out of 
Briney, he had credit out of her. But, 
to tell the honest truth, there were 
worse heads to a woman in the country 
nor himself. 

2P 
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One would think 1 might have a 
quiet life with my aunt after he was 
out of the question; but that wasn’t 
her way. She never stopped hinting 
at me, drawing down parables, and 
shaking her head ; no, not even after 
I was married by the master, and gave 
away by Mr. Machonchy, till my hus- 
band, who was of as good a family as 
herself, took her up quite short, one 
day, that she aA me how I would 
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like to live in a gatehouse; and he said 
that he would’t allow the king or queen 
to drop a whimper again his wife. 
From that out she didn’t venture to 
cast up any thing uncommon. 

I have told enough now for one turn. 
I didn’t come to the rebellion yet, for 
I was bid not. But, when I am called 
upon, I can tell more about it nor any 
living now. 


INLAND SEA IN THE SWAN RIVER SETTLEMENT.* 


Our readers are, of course, aware that 
the existence of some inland sea, great 
lake, or mighty river traversing the 
Australian Continent, has been the 
subject of frequent conjecture. In fact, 
without such supposition, it is difficult 
to account for many of the phenomena 
which daily meet the eye in that re- 
markable couutry. A few of these we 
shall enumerate. The most striking 
feature, common to almost every known 
portion of Australia, is a chain of 
mountains running parallel to the sea 
coast, at the average distance of forty 
or fifty miles inland. The country 
within this range is, especially on the 
western coast, of a superior quulity ; the 
narrow stripe between the mountains 
and the sea being comparatively light 
and sandy. As yet no rivers of any 
magnitude have been discovered pene- 
trating the range and falling into the 
sea. On the other hand, there does 
not —— to be any serious defici- 
ency of springs and streams in the in- 
terior, at least on the western side ; 
while on the eastern, a large river, the 
Darling, has been some time since dis- 
covered, at a considerable distance in 
the interior, steering its course, not 
towards the mountains, but in/and, in 
a north-westerly direction. The coast 
on the eastern side of Australia has 
been for a great distance accurately 
surveyed ; and no such river has any- 
where been found to fall into the sea; 
nor is there, in fact, any gorge or 
valley by which it could make its way 
through the mountain range. It has 
been conjectured that this river tra- 
verses the whole continent, and dis- 
embogues itself on the N.W. coast, 
somewhere to the west of Dampier’s 
Land. That it does not do so on the 
eastern or southern cousts, is almost 





ascertained beyond question. The 
known accuracy of the surveys of 
Captain Flinders, renders it exceedingly 
improbable that he should have over- 
looked a river such as this must have 
become, before it could reach the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. The whole coast from 
this gulf to the point we speak of, the 
western extremity of Dampier’s Land, 
has been surveyed by Captain Philip 
King, so recently as 1822. 

So far for negative evidence as to 
the future course of the Darling, after 
leaving the British settlements on 
the S.E. coast. It is true that much 
light has been thrown upon the pro- 
bable course of this river by the dis- 
coveries of that most able and enter- 
prising officer, Captain Sturt, which 
render it not unlikely that this river 
may fall into the Murrimbigee or 
Murray river. Still, however, the 
whole character of the interior as de- 
scribed by that officer, would rather 
confirm the supposition of an inland 
sea, surrounded by an immense — 
margin, covered with reeds, whic 
assumes the character of lake, or coarse 
pasturage, according to the nature of 
the season. It does not appear that 
these swamps, if they may be so called, 
are unwholesome — whence it would 
seem likely that they are merely the 
overflowing of some great interior basin. 

It is, perhaps, impossible to draw 
any inference from the similarity or 
difference of the language, manners, 
and habits of the natives on the easteru 
and western coasts of Australia, as it 
is difficult to ascertain whether the 
existence of an inland sea would pro- 
mote or retard communication between 
them. We should be inclined, how- 
ever, to think that they would be more 
likely to become acquainted with each 
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other by coasting along the shores of 
u Mediterranean sea, than by crossing 
a desert of two thousand miles dia- 


meter. There exist, apparently, on 
the same coast, dialects so different, as 
to deserve the title of distinct lan- 
guages. There are also tribes wholly 
unlike in appearance, in every respect, 
except the colour of the person. The 
hair is in many of these nations long, 
frequently flaxen. Some are hand- 
some, and of Asiatic features ; others 
like the European ; while a great num- 
ber are like the Africans, and inhabi- 
tants of New Guinea. There is also 
great variety in the size and strength 
of the various races of human beings 
inhabiting the known parts of this im- 
mense Continent. 

In character and disposition there 
is a general resemblance. Where 
they have not been degraded by con- 
vict intercourse, they are a hasty, 
proud race, but more open and free 
from suspicion and treachery than most 
savages. They have been proved re- 
markably intelligent, not merely in 
their own pursuits, but in learning 
ours. At the Paramatta schools they 
have borne away prizes from the Eu- 
ropean children ; and they have one 
species of talent which we should very 
highly estimate, namely, they learn our 
language much more quickly than we 
do theirs; and what is perhaps con- 
fined to them among all our savage 
acquaintances, they speak it with as 
much grace and correctness where 
they have been at all cultivated, as it 
could be done by our most educated 
classes. We have, perhaps, diverged 
a little from our subject, in thus dwell- 
ing on the character of the natives, 
but we cannot resist the desire to vin- 
dicate a much injured, and, therefore, 
much maligned race, from the ignorant 
aspersions of those who, like Messrs. 
Inglis, Barrow, & Co. spend three 
weeks in a country, and then come 
home and sit down to write a very 
pretty book, divided into nicely ba- 
chapters of “ Manners, Habits, 
&c.” “ Religion, Politics, &c.” “Climate, 
Antiquities, &c.” “ Municipal Reform, 
Poorlaws, Church Establishment, &c.” 
and then are balloted for, and duly in- 
stalled members of the Travellers’ Club, 
are introduced by Lady M. to Lady 
N. as “ Mr. Halfpeep, the traveller,” 
and strut forth to mystify the unhappy 
ears of their fellow theorists by the 
weight of their experience. 

There is one principle which we 
think has been most mischievously 
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disregarded by settlers and colonial 
governments ; namely, the necessity 
of preserving in the native that 
self-respect which in default of higher 
motives constitutes our material 
to work upon in rendering him a 
safe and useful neighbour. This feel- 
ing, almost without exception, falls a 
sacrifice to his awe at the superior 
power and civilization of the invader ; 
and we appeal to experience with con- 
fidence when we assert that there bas 
hardly been an instance where the first 
effect of this awe has not been to ren- 
der the natives friendly and willing to 
learn, until we taught them only our 
vices, and then murdered them for be- 
coming apt pupils. We should re- 
member that for us to shoot the game 
of the native is to the full as great an 
injury as for him to spear our sheep ; 
but in fact in Sydney and Van Diemen’s 
Land, the very human beings have 
been shot for mere sport, and as an 
habitual practice ; while if one of them 
spears a white man, he is caught and 
formally executed. Even the Swan 
River colony has been disgraced by 
such deeds on one or two occasions ; 
and the ruffian settler allowed to pass 
on his course, instead of being hung 
to the highest branch of the highest 
tree amid a grand assembly of the 
native tribes, invited to witness Eng- 
land’s justice. 

One very singular peculiarity of all 
the natives of Australia we cannot 
avoid noticing. All the inhabitants of 
this continent, as well as those of Van 
Diemen’s Land, make use of a weapon 
entirely unknown in any other country. 
Those on the east coast call it the 
“ gomerah” or “ boomerang ;” those on 
the west the “ kylé-ee.” It consists of a 
curved piece of heavy wood like the 
knees used in shipbuilding, but flat on 
one side, and slightly-rounded on the 
other. The peculiarity of this instru- 
ment consists in this, that when thrown 
properly it describes nearly a figure of 
eight, the person throwing being at the 
crossing or rather to the right of it. 
To descrive its motion more exactly 
thus; it is thrown as if to strike the 
ground at the distance of thirty yards, 
instead of doing which, it whirls along 
forming a figure like a pear, turning at 
about 70 yards, and returning, it 
passes the person throwing it, on his 
left side; and turning again behind 
him at from ten to twenty yards, comes 
back, and after spinning a moment in 
the air, falls beside him. 

The use of the weapon is to place 
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their foe between two fires, and thus 
overcome the quick eye which enables 
him to watch the direction of the spear. 
They throw tle “ kylé-ee,” so that 
it shall come up behind their antago- 
nist, and while he, aware of this, looks 
round, he receives the spear which 
they hold in the other hand; or if he 
prefer watching the latter, he is struck 
in the back by the double-edged instru- 
ment coming with incredible speed and 
force. It is also used in killing birds, 
who are sure to go off at the back of 
the tree when alarmed, and are met by 
this new enemy. So very singular and 
beautiful is the action of the “ kylé-ee” 
that we should, with difficulty, have 
credited it, had we not ourselves been 
witnesses to its performance when 
thrown by a friend in this country, the 
brother of our author, to whom some 
had been sent, and who has made 
others on the same model, which he 
has frequently exhibited to the asto- 
nishment of parties of friends. 

One scene between our author and 
some natives, has such a curious coin- 
cidence with one of the customs al- 
luded to in Scripture that we shall ex- 
tract it :— 

« Whilst engaged in this conversation, 
one of the men in the outermost hut sud- 
denly shouted an exclamation ina tone 
of surprise and alarm—Waow Yoongar 
(the term by which they designate them- 
selves.) This started us all on our feet, 
when we saw the man, with his spear 
poised, holding at bay two figures which 
stood at a little distance. The strangers 
had a downcast, submissive, melancholy 
look ; the alarm gradually subsided, the 
spears were dropped from the hands, and 
the men silently approached. Thinking 
it was merely some chance arrival, I 
seated myself again; but Coodenbung’s 
attention was rivetted, and he shortly 
whispered me to go and ask who was 
dead. Dead? how? where? said I, in 
surprise. Do you see one with his arms 
about the other? I went near, and saw 
one sitting on the ground, and one of the 
strangers seated upon the thighs of that 
one, his legs pushed out on either side, 
the stranger’s arms embracing the body of 
the other, who held his hands under the 
stranger’s thighs—breast to breast—and 
cheek to cheek. Who is dead? No an- 
swer but a shake of the head. After a 
time, the stranger arose, and the other 
said, ‘ Now, I'll speak.’ It appears that 
a man called « Wango,’ a relative of this 
family, had been killed that day by the 
Dyerring trive—this messenger had come 
to announce the event; whether to warn 
them of danger, or to arouse them to re- 
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venge, I could not learn. This gave oc- 
casion to Weenat to explain to me their 
laws, that when one dies or is killed, the 
relative of a certain degree is bound to 
avenge the death, by killing one of the 
same age and sex, belonging to another or 
to the offending tribe ; that the man who 
was killed was a nephew of Goongal, who 
was bound to avenge the death—uncle of 
nephew—brother of brother—son of fa- 
ther or mother,—that he himself had an 
old account to settle for the death of a 
brother, which he would revenge on a 
child of the Dyerring tribe, if he could see 
one; and he finished by saying, that 
white men did not kill one another so— 
that black men had no understanding.— 
Being desirous of having some further 
communication with the stranger, I found 
that he had already disappeared; thus 
proceeding on his melancholy mission with 
the same stealthy silence with which he 
had arrived. His former companion, 
‘ Needyal,’ who remained behind, had 
been a mere chance conductor from a 
neighbouring tribe.” 


We refer our readers to the mode of 
swearing described in the 24th chapter 
of Genesis, 2nd verse. The oath im- 
nosed upon Joseph by his father Jacob 
is similar ; and it would appear that in 
the present instance the ceremony was 
an oath to avenge the death of the 
kinsman. 

But to return to our subject. It is 
a remarkable fact that the waters of 
Australia, especially in the interior, fre- 
quently disappear in an unaccountable 
manner after running some distance. 
This cannot be the result, either of the 
heat or of the sandy nature of the soil, 
as both these are much more prevalent 
in many other portions of the globe 
where the same phenomenon does not 
occur; we would call the attention of 
our readers to a circumstance fre- 
quently observed to take place in our 
own country on the sea-coast, where 
little streams are often seen to prefer 
sinking for ever into the sand, to pur- 
suing their course down the slope to 
the water’s edge. This is never found 
to be the case unless a great body of 
water at a lower level is at hand, which 
acts as an external drain, and prevents 
the sand from ever becoming saturated. 

We now come to those indications 
of a more positive nature which the 
pamphlet before us has for the first time 
afforded to the public. Before we do so, 
however, we must remind our readers 
of a fact which is already probably 
familiar to them, and which our author 
expresses thus :— 
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« That these collected waters discharge 
themselves into the ocean, somewhere on 
the north-west coast of the continent, 
has been thought probable, as well from 
the high tides and discoloration of the sea, 
as from currents running rapidly seaward 
and carrying driftwood, which Dampier, 
King, and others, have observed off that 
part of the coast.” 


{t cannot, we think, be said, that the 
facts stated in the pamphlet of Mr. 
Moore amount in any degree to a dis- 
tinct proof, or cohimhite chain of evi- 
dence, as to the existence of the vast 
body of water which he conjectures to 
occupy the interior of the Australian 
Continent ; nor do we think that they 
are intended as such by our author ; 
but that they are very singular, and 
that they do affurd strong reasons for 
such a supposition, cannot be denied ; 
and we are happy to learn that Mr. 
Moore had made arrangements for a 
regular expedition of inquiry to com- 
mence about September last; for the 
result of which we shall wait with con- 
siderable impatience. We are also re- 
joiced to find that the subject has been 
taken up by his majesty’s government 
at home, at the desire of the Geogra- 
phical Society, and that an expedition, 
under Lieutenants Gray and Lushing- 
ton, is shortly to sail in the Beagle, to 
explore the interior to the north-east 
of the Swan, and the coast to the west 
and north, and especially Dampier’s 
inlet. 

We shall now give a few extracts 
from Mr. Moore’s very interesting let- 
ters. Our space limits us to such pas- 
sages as bear more directly on the sub- 
ject of inquiry. We must premise, by 
stating that the whole result of the evi- 
dence given goes to shew that the na- 
tives on the interior of the western 
coast appear to be acquainted with 
some sheet of water to the eastward, out 
of which they see the sun rise, and 
upon which large ships could float.— 
This they seem to consider as about 
ten days’ journey from the York dis- 
trict behind the Darling range ; and 
they appear to regard it as the far, or 
eastern boundary of the continent; as 
they cannot see across it. That it 
cannot be actually the east coast of 
Australia, is needless to state; that 
being nearly three thousand miles 
distant. 

Our author thus states the motives 
which induced him to make the excur- 
sion, during which he obtained the 
first intimations on the subject of this 
sea or lake from the natives. He 
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afterwards made one or two more, but 
of the same semi-deliberate nature; it 
not being at that time in his power to 
undertake a regular journey of dis- 
covery. 

“ As no river of any magnitude flows 
from the north into the Swan throughout 
all its course, it appeared fair to presume 
that some drain for the waters of that 
district would be found at no great dis- 
tance. Under this impression, I deter- 
mined to make an excursion in a nor- 
therly direction, and to use the limited 
time of ten days, which was at my com- 
mand, in seeking for amusement and in- 
terest from whatever should fall in the 
way, whether it was of human, of ani- 
mal, of vegetable, or of mineral na- 
ture.” 

We regret that our limits oblige us 
to omit much interesting and amusing 
matter, shewing the character of the 
Australian natives in a very pleasing 
and encouraging light. We shall pro- 
ceed to give extracts from conversa- 
tions between Mr. Moore and the na- 
tives, during the excursions we have 
mentioned :— 


“ This was the first intimation Ihad of the 
extension of this valley northwards. ‘ But 
what river is there running to the north- 
east ?? There is the water of Dyerring, 
which runs into the Beeloo Coombar 
at Wonganup.’ This, I am sure, is the 
river running through a fine valley for- 
merly passed by Mr. Dale and myself, in 
which we saw a number of cattle tracks. 
‘ But where does the other water far away 
in that direction go to?” The answer 
is very remarkable, and deserving of se- 
rious consideration. ‘ The other waters 
far away go to the north-east, and out at 
Moleyean, or Molieen ;’ the literal mean- 
ing of which word I believe to be, * the 
other side.’ “This is the second occasion 
upon which I have heard this word used 
in this sense; the inference from which 
would be, either that they have, from 
communications with tribes in the inte- 
rior, an idea of the eastern side of Aus- 
tralia, or that there exists in the interior 
a water so broad that they cannot see 
across it, and so speak of its western mar- 
gin as ‘ the other side.’ 

* 7 . > * 

« We found a pool of water; it was 
salt as brine from a pork cask. Whilst 
we were tasting it, and considering whe- 
ther to fill our kettles for the purpose of 
boiling some meat, we heard shouts of 
natives, and returning immediately to our 
bivouac, when we found that several had 
arrived in the meantime. One of them 
came and volunteered to show us water 
in a pool or in a rock, which they call 
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« Amar,’ (the 4 broad and full, as in fa- 
ther.) I began to question him immedi- 
ately. His name was Dyat. Have you 
ever seen Moleyean? Yes. Where is 
it? There to the east. How many 
sleeps to it? Here I observed some he- 
sitation, as he looked round to Hannap- 
wirt, and, to my surprise, he said,— 
« Dtonga uada’ (I do not know.) It was 
evident that Hannapwirt was prompting 
him, and he did not wish to go further 
eastward. On returning to the fire, I 
accosted a good looking young lad—* Ta- 
catgwirt,’ have you seen Moleyean?— 
Yes. How many sleeps to it? Here 
Dyat’s jealousy was roused, and he said, 
‘ Friend, [ll tell you.’ Being aware that 
many serious doubts are entertained on 
this subject, and that I have exposed my- 
self to some little goodhumoured ridicule, 
as being a credulous dupe of the natives, 
I called the particular attention of Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Leake to the man, that 
they might see I was not leading him, or 
suggesting answers. He then told that 
there was a great water ten days’ journey 
to the east ; that it was salt ; you could not 
drink it; that the country was good be- 
tween this and the water ; that there was 
plenty of gum (menny boola. He men- 
tioned the names of the places where he 
slept each night ; the nature of the trees, 
grass, and water; and it is remarkable, 
that out of the nine ‘sleeps,’ all were be- 
side springs (gnorah,) with one exception, 
on the second day, where there was only 
water in a rock (admar.) That he had 
gone to it from behind Mr. Clarkson’s ; 
that there were no high hills. I asked 
him particularly about a river. He once 
said that there was a river on the third 
day’s journey, and I understood him to 
say that it came towards Mr. Clarkson’s, 
but he did not speak positively ; so it is 
likely that it is but a small tributary fall- 
ing into the salt river. There was much 
other conversation, which need not be de- 
tailed. It ended in our engagement, to 
this effect :—Dyat, | am going to Mole- 
yean : will yougowith me? Yes, now? 
No; in the season ‘ Cambarung” (about 
the latter end of September and Octo- 
ber.) In Cambarung; where is Dyat? 
Behind Mr. Clarkson’s. Then I shall 
make fires, and cal], and you will under- 
stand, and come? Yes. I hope I shall 
be able to keep this engagement with 
him.” 
. . * . * 


‘Tt is known to all who converse with 
the natives here, that their knowledge of 
the localities of the country beyond the 
bounds of their own immediate district is 
extremely limited and imperfect. A visit 
to some friend in a neighbouring tribe 
comprises, in general, the extent of thei 





travels; the occasions are rare and ur- 
gent when they transgress these limits.— 
Tomgin is a native of much shrewdness 
of observation, and some reflection. 
Having upon one occasion gone into a 
sort of voluntary exile for the slaying of a 
man, he had proceeded to a considerable 
distance, principally northward. On his 
return, nearly a year ago, I had been en- 
quiring what strange things he had seen 
or heard of during bis absence ; and it 
was then that he first told me amongst 
other things, that he had seen a man 
called ¢ Mannar,’ who said he had gone 
a long way to the north-east till he had 
gone to Moleyean ; that it was very far 
away—‘ moons would be dead, (meaning 
more than a month,) before you would 
arrive at it; that you walked over a great 
space where there were no trees ; that the 
ground scorched your feet, and the sun 
burned your head ; that you came to very 
high hills; that, standing upon them, you 
would look down upon the sun rising out 
of the water beyond them j—that the in- 
habitants were of large stature ; and that 
the women had fair hair, and long as 
white women’s hair ; that all the people’s 
eyes were ‘sick ;’ that they contracted the 
eyelids and shook their heads as they 
looked at you. Deeming much of this to 
be the mere exaggeration of a traveller’s 
story at the time, I laughed at it; when 
he said, « Well, friend, do you ask Man- 
nar; I do not tell you that I saw these 
things: I tell you what Mannar told me.’ 
From my imperfect acquaintance with the 
language at that time, I was not sure 
whether he meant that Mannar himself 
had seen all these wonders or only heard 
of them ; but he frequently mentioned the 
word Moleyean, and pointed to the north- 
east, in explanation of it. This word 
puzzled me greatly. I took an opportu- 
nity of getting Mr. Armstrong to ques- 
tion Tomgin as to what he meant by the 
word, and told him how he had used it. 
After some conversation with him, Mr. 
Armstrong said, ‘the natives seem all to 
be aware that they are living on an island, 
and Tomgin appears to be speaking of the 
other side of the island.’ It was evident 
that he thought it some idle tale—but it 
made agreat impression on my mind, and 
I often examined the chart, to see if any 
nook or bay in that direction might pos- 
sibly be within their knowledge. The 
gulph of Carpentaria appeared to be quite 
beyond the reach of probability. The 
Governor supposed that I must have mis- 
taken the direction, and that one of the 
deep indentations of Shark’s Bay might 
have been alluded to. In this state the 
subject rested, until I made an excursion 
about two months ago, when on the bank 
of a river-course, at a spot distant about 
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one hundred miles from Perth ina N.N.E. 
line, it may be remembered that, in an- 
swer to my inquiry ‘where the waters to 
the east of that river went to,’ a native 
of that district gave this striking answer : 
‘ The waters there go to the east, and out 
at Moleyean,’ Here was the word again 
which had puzzled me so much before, 
and the waters going to the east and to 
that place which Tomgin had so often 
mentioned when supposed to be speaking 
of the other side of the island. It ap- 
peared utterly improbable, either that the 
waters should run from this to the eas- 
tern side of Australia, or that the natives 
could have any idea of a place so distant. 
Icame at once to the conclusion that 
there must exist, at no very great dis- 
tance, a body of water so broad, that they 
could not sve across it, and so they spoke of 
its western margin as the ether side of the 
island. In the hope that when attention 
was drawn to this subject, some lucky 
moment might throw a light upon 
it, I mentioned the conjecture, and in 
a short time Mr. Drummond’s sons 
were informed of an immense salt water 
lake lying to the eastward. About this 
time a native of large stature appeared at 
York, as a visitor, from a country which 
he described as being seven days’ journey 
to the east. He said there was water 
plenty in his country; that York was but 
a little good in comparison with it. This 
man’s name was “ Bellung,” and the 
name of his country ‘“ Cabba,” which 
will be spoken of presently. On our 
recent excursion we fell in with five 
natives at a place, perhaps 25 or 30 
miles to the east of Northam. They all 
spoke familiarly of Moleyean; all had 
seen it; yet one of them was but a 
youth. They pointed eastward to it. 
Dyat said it was ten days’ journey from 
Mr, Clarkson’s, (we were then about 25 
miles east of the meridian of Mr, Clark- 
son’s.) He mentioned the different 
stages or sleeps where water was to be 
had at this time (the very driest, it 
should be borne in mind.) It may be 
useful to mention the resting places :— 
Biargading, a spring; Gwenaging, a 
pool in a rock; Candaning, a spring; 
Gnaling, ditto; Yoondaing, ditto; Ye- 
neling, ditto; Borralingy, ditto; Mordo- 
ling, ditto; Cabba, ditto; with menny 
boola (plenty of gum;) then Moleyean. 
Here we have Cabba, the country of 
Bellung, on the ninth days’ journey. 
There was also intermediate springs, 
which he mentioned, as Cairgarung, 
Damalagerry, and others; but fearing 
confusion, I did not note them. I think 


sufficient has been shewn to prove the 
existence of some large water, and the 
As to the distance 


shortest way to it. 
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to the nearest point. The best average 
I can make of their day’s journey is 
about fifteen miles; this would make 
150 miles from Mr. Clarkson’s. It is 
not likely that the distance is greater: it 
may probably be less. The next question 
is not only of immediate interest to this 
Colony, but of public interest in a geo- 
graphical point of view—what is the cha- 
racter of this large water? Whether a 
lake, an inlet of the sea, or a strait? It 
must be broad, for it is a commonly re- 
ceived opinion «mong the natives here, 
that the Daran, or Eastern men see the 
spot where the sun rises from ; that it is 
at a place where the sky and water are 
near one another ; that they see him start 
at once from his bed into the sky—whereas 
he has got up some distance before the 
Swan River men see him. 
* * * * ao 

“I tried the natives to the eastward 
with the word which is generally used 
here to designate a lake; they would not 
apply this phrase, though they seemed 
perfectly to understand it, but constantly 
used the word Moleyean, which they 
seemed to think was sufficient to explain 
itself. As far as our present information 
extends, the whole question now hinges 
upon the precise meaning of that word. 
Let us consider it a littl, Mr. Arm- 
strong says he has lately learnt that it is 
the word by which the mountain men 
designate the ocean, and he appears in- 
clined to acquiesce in the inference that 
they are speaking of the sea on the south 
coast. A little reflection will shew us 
that this inference cannot be correct. 
The ‘immense lake’ was mentioned as 
lying east of York, which is in lat. about 
31, 50. Twenty miles to the north of 
York the Daran-men spoke of Moleyean 
as lying due east, ten days’ journey; 
and ninety miles north of York. Bingal 
also spoke of Moleyean as lying due east 
from that point, say, for round numbers, 
about lat. 31. Now the surveys of Cap- 
tain Flinders are held to be of acknow- 
ledged and established accuracy, and the 
most northern limit of any part of the 
southern coast, on his charts, is a point 
of the great Australian Bight, in lat. 31, 
30., long. 131., or about 14 degs. to the 
east, which, allowing 58 miles to a longi- 
tudinal degree in this latitude, equal to 
about 67 British miles, gives between 900 
and 1,000 miles distance, which is mani- 
festly beyond ten days’ journey. But it may 
be said, it is some part of the Southern 
Ocean nearer to this; but as you come 
to the west, the coast extends further to 
the south, and on the meridian of 150 
miles east of Mr. Clarkson's, the nearest 
part of the coast is 160 miles to the 
south, Then how can the ocean lie ten 
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days’ journey to the east of lat. 31. 40., 
or at all to the east of lat. 31.; or how 
can the sun be seen to rise from a water 
which is due south 160 miles, or due 
east 900 miles distant? No; if it be the 
ocean, it is not that part of it which is 
marked in the chart as being to the south 
of this coast. One point strikes me as 
important with reference to this word. 
The native, Hannapwirt, whom we met 
on this side of Northam, on being asked, 
“Where is Moleyean?” said, « To the 
east far away.” Now if this word meant 
simply the ocean, would it not have been 
more natural for him to have pointed to 
the ocean which was but sixty miles to 
the west, than to the ocean which was, 
by their own reckoning, twelve days’ 
journey, or perhaps 180 miles, to the 
east? This, however, is by no means 
conclusive on the point. ‘That to the 
east may have been more familiar to him; 
but I have a very strong impression that 
this word has some peculiar meaning which 
we have not yet arrived at, With res- 
pect to the probability of this water being 
connected with the sea to the south, it 
may be remembered, that two boys, who 
said they were driven by ill usage to 
desert from a sailing ship at Middle 
Island, made their way along the coast 
from that to King George’s Sound. 
This negatives the idea of the existence 
of any broad or deep channel of commu- 
nication between this and Cape Arid, in 
longitude about 123. 12. But whatever 
may be the boundary of this water to the 
south, or wherever may be its connexion 
with the sea (if it has any) to the south, 
I feel myself bound to say, that the whole 
tenor of the many conversations I have 
had with different natives on this subject, 
their looks, gesture, and manner, as well 
as that portion of their language which 
was intelligible, all lead me to the belief, 
that this water extends to the north, and 
is in all probability connected with the sea 
at Shark’s Bay, or, more probably still, 
at North West Cape. One expression of 
Bingal appears to bear strongly upon this 
point. In endeavouring to explain the 
meaning of this word, he said, in his dia- 
lect, that at Moleyean there was ‘ bojore 
waam uad” (no more land.) Surely if 
he was speaking of the Southern Ocean, 
which lies to the south of that parallel, 
he could not express himself in this way, 
when pointing eastward; nor, again, if 
he knew any northern termination to this 
water, is it likely that he would have 
used such an expression, And again, 
another circumstance is very important, 
but it must not be estimated beyond its 
real value. In speaking to the eastern 
natives, I had Tomgin beside me as a 
sort of interpreter, when I felt at a loss, 
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Having asked—Does this large water go 
to the north? Yes.—Far to the north ? 
Yes, far away.— Does it go to the south 
far away? Yes.—Going to the north by 
Moleyean, do you go to the sea? The 
answer was, yes, it is the sea or the same 
as the sea (Gaibby wotan mocoin.) I 
was not satisfied with this, for it seemed 
to prove too much; so I said to Tomgin, 
‘ You know what a ship is—ask bim if a 
ship could go to the north by Moleyean 
and round that way by the gaibby wotan 
(the sea) to Freemantle.’ He seemed 
surprised at my simplicity, but asked 
several questions of Dyat, which I did 
not thoroughly comprehend, except that 
he spoke of a boat or ship (woandebery) 
going north. He then turned and said 
something tantamount to this—and I will 
give the whole answer as he gave it :— 
‘ Yes, it is a truth (boondobuc) a ship 
may go to the north, then round to the 
south to Freemantle, (still turning and 
pointing,) and east to King George's 
Sound where Migo has been, and then 
north to Sydney—all, all, all, said he, 
completing a circle with his hand. He 
had been told that white men lived at 
Sydney, to the east. Now, it will be 
seen, that, in saying this, he has said 
more than Dyat could have told him, for 
Dyat knew nothing of King George's 
Sound or Sydney; but still the answer 
strikes me as being very material, to show 
what was his impression, as gleaned from 
the natives, and that he considers Moley- 
ean to bound the eastern side of the island, 
which, if it be true, would amount to 
this—that it is a strait running from north 


to south, and insulating a large portion of 


Western Australia. Now I should be 
sorry to be misunderstood, as if resting 
upon this as a position which I should 
defend, or even advancing it as a plausi- 
ble theory, upon these slight foundations. 
I have merely been desirous to state, fully 
and candidly, all the information which I 
have acquired on this subject, and to leave 
it to others to draw whatever inference 
they may consider best warranted by such 
information.” 


We have already stated that we do 
not consider these passages as in any 
degree entitled to the character of a 
chain of evidence ; but we certainly 
look upon them as amounting to a 
considerable ground for supposing the 
existence of some vast lake or sea in the 
interior of that great continent. Since 


the subject has been at length actively 
taken up, it is probable that we shall 
not be left much longer to conjecture. 
Indeed the delightful climate, the open 
country, and the friendly and commu- 
nicative disposition of the natives ren- 
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der expeditions of discovery in Austra- 
lia rather excursions of pleasure than 
formidable undertakings. 

Some very recent accounts from 
Australia, not yet published, seem to 
render it probable that the supposed 
Mediterranean is in fact a wide chan- 
nel running nearly from N. to S. from 
Shark’s bay to King George’s Sound, 
and insulating Western Australia alto- 
gether. This, however, is as yet little 
more than conjecture. 

We shall conclude with a short ex- 
tract respecting the state of the colony 
appended to the pamphlet, and taken 
from the reports of the Western Aus- 
tralian Association. 


“On the state and prosperity of the 
colony we shall merely add a few 
words : — 

“Tue Natives are few in number, 
and of friendly dispositions towards the 
Colonists. They have been found faith- 
ful as guides and messengers, and it is to 
be hoped will yield to the influence of 
Doctor Guistiniani, (a pious and zealous 
missionary,) who has lately arrived 
among them. 

“Tue Ciimare is salubrious; it has 
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been compared with the south of France, 
but it is not so cold in winter. In sum- 
mer there are no droughts, there being 
occasional refreshing showers in every 
month but one (or sometimes two) 
during harvest, 

“ Tue Som—tThere is every variety 
of soil—much that is fertile and capable 
of producing all kinds of grain and gar- 
den vegetables abundantly. « The fig, 
vine, and the olive grow luxuriantly, as 
do also such tropical fruits as have had a 
fair trial.’ The sheep pastures are excel- 
lent and of extent unknown. 

«“ Tue Harvest of last year (1835) 
was found sufficient for the supply of the 
colony for 18 months. 

‘ Sueer of purest Merino and Saxon 
breed are rapidly increasing. 

“ Horses AND Brack Catt Le thrive 
well, Lately proposals have been made 
from India to form a company for the 
breeding of horses for the Indian market. 

“ WHaLEs AND SEALS are abundant 
on the coast. 

«« ScHOOLS are in preparation for the 
education of the children of Anglo East 
Indians—the distance from Madras being 
only three weeks’ sail.” 





IRISH TRANQUILLITY.* 


Tne Whigs, as was to be expected, 
are moving every engine to counteract 
the powerful impression left on the 
public mind by the exposé of the state 
of Ireland, at the great Conservative 
meeting in Dublin, and subsequently 
in the House of Commons. Appeals 
are made in every way, with morbid 
apprehension of the result ; speeches, 
newspapers, pamphlets, are put into 
requisition, with unsparing profusion, 
and of varied character ; some coarse 
and brutal, the gross vulgarity of the 
O'Connell school ; some fine and flimsy, 
the gauzy texture of the Bulwer. Of 
this latter class we have seen a pamph- 
let, one of the best specimens of its 
kind, and evidently the production of 
a man of education and refinement : it 
is, with some exceptions, moderate, and 
written with apparent fairness, but in 
keeping with its kindred compositions, 
it is plausible and weak, like the meshes 
of a cobweb, capable of entangling only 
midges, but torn to pieces ina moment 
by any stronger fly. 





* Ireland under Lord Mulgrave. 





Second edition, 8vo. Ridgway, London. 


It commences with poetry. 


“ To threats the stubborn rebel oft is hard 
Wrapped in his crimes against the storm prepared; 
But when the milder beams of mercy play 
He melts and throws his cumbrous cloak away.” 


We at once acquiesce in the judicious 
propriety of eulogizing a gentleman 
who writes novels and poetry himself 
in the language in which he delights, 
“ metaphor and song ;” but we greatly 
doubt if it be the best mode of defend- 
ing the character of the chief governor 
of a country racked and torn by the 
most dangerous and desperate faction 
that ever destroyed a nation, or whe- 
ther it will not still more expose him to 
the ridicule and contempt of those 
truculent and artful men of whom he is 
said to be the tool and the dupe. 

The pamphlet commences its prose, if 
indeed that ought not still to be called 
poetry, which is the language of fiction 
by demanding “justice for Ireland,’ 
aud stating her wrongs, as preparatory 
to asserting her rights. Not one word, 
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of course, is said of all the concessions 
that have been made, for the last forty 
years, since the first admission of Ro- 
man Catholics to the elective franchise, 
tillthey were placed on terms of equality, 
an efficient and powerful party in the 
assembled parliament of England. Not 
one word, that they are made eligible 
to all the offices of the state, and actu- 
ally fill some of the highest and most 
influential situations next to the lord 
high chancellor himself. Not one 
word of the sacrifice made by the estab- 
lished church to gratify them, the anni- 
hilation of her bishoprics, the extinc- 
tion of her parish cess, the shaking the 
very foundation of her noble edifice. 
Not one word that these concessions 
are unparalleled by any similar indul- 
gences to Protestants in any Catholic 
country at the present day ; that even 
in every revolutionary movement, the 
sufferance of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion exclusively is, in most places in- 
sisted on, and the permission of any 
other in the country expressly denied ; 
and in one or two only of the most 
liberal, even of the revolutionists in 
South America, the extent of the civil 
liberty of Protestants is to vote, with 
restrictions, at an election, and their 
religious freedom consists in being per- 
mitted to assemble for worship in a 
house, provided it be not seen, and does 
not present to the public eye the 
abomination of a place of heretic wor- 
ship.* Not one word of this, or of 
much more which we might enumerate, 
but the grievance is confined to the 
hackneyed theme of the tithe and 
corporation bills—though the rejec- 
tion of these “healing measures” is 
the act of the Whigs themselves. 
Every one of common sense, every 
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one but a modern Whig, knows and ac- 
knowledges that their Tithe Bill, with 
the appropriation clause, aimed di- 
rectly at the total extinction of what 
remained of the property of the Es- 
tablished Church ; that it was but a 
preparatory step to handing it all over 
to the Roman Catholics, who claimed 
it as their original property ; that the 
Rev. Mr. O'Malley, at the Association, 
and others in similar seditious assem- 
blies, have declared that when the 
appropriation of tithe was effected, they 
would he restored to the clergy of that 
church from whom they were taken.+ 
In vain the friends of the Church pro- 
posed an equal sum from another fund, 
and returned the bill as the Whigs 
themselves had drawn it, efficient for 
every purpose of peace and tranquillity 
for which they proposed to enact it. 
Their dictators declared that, without 
the actual alienation of church property 
to themselves, no bill should pass, and 
their thralls submitted, and threw out 
their own bill. If any thing could 
mark more than another the helpless 
imbecility of these unfortunate men, 
it is their condition on this occasion. 
They had acknowledged that the mea- 
sure, as it first stood, would be a “heavy 
blow to the Established Church,” yet 
because that heavy blow was averted, 
though every thing else was conceded, 
it is said that the petition of the people 
“was not only rejected but spurned,” 
and outrage and persecution of the 
unprotected clergy have every where 
been excited ; for which the ministers 
owe to God and their country an awful 
responsibility. They, and they only, 
are chargeable with the result that the 
tithe question is not settled. 

The corporation bill is a similar 





* See the new constitutions of Spain, Portugal, Columbia, Chili, &c. By the 


constitution of Brazil, the most tolerant and liberal among them, it is enacted that 
those not of the religion of the state may vote at elections, but cannot be returned as 
deputies ; and when permission was applied for to build an English chapel at Rio, the 
Pope’s legate positively refused his assent, unless the Inquisition was introduced at the 
same time, to check the progress of heresy likely to arise from such an innovation. 
When permission was at length granted to the English residents to assemble in a place 
of worship, it was couched in these words :—* Outras religioes seraé permittidas com 
seu colto domestico sem forma alguma exterior de Templo.”—Tit. 1, Art. 6. When 
we contrast this scanty concession of popish liberality with the actual state, not of 
toleration and indulgence of Roman Catholics under a Protestant government, but 
the absolute surrender to them of the political ascendancy of Ireland, we laugh at the 
absurdity of those who still find pretexts to complain of—subjects for windy declama- 
tion on their comparative state of oppression. 

+ In the report of the proceedings at the Corn Exchange, on the introduction of 
poor laws for Ireland, are the following words, attributed to the Rev. Mr. O'Malley : 
« The proposition I have of course to make, is a proposition of charity, and whom 
could it better become than a Christian priest? It is a proposition, too, for the 


re-transfer of tithes, and whom could it better become, than a priest of the old religion, 
who may be said to have a sort of de jure in them ?” 
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monument of weakness and folly— 
every reasonable concession had been 
made—every effective improvement 
substituted. But such were not the 
objects of the dominant faction. To 
transfer the whole ascendancy to them- 
selves ; to institute normal schools of 
agitation to keep up that ascendancy ; 
to re-establish popery in Ireland, and 
separate her from England, were the 
ends they purposed, and which the 
Conservatives wished to guard against. 
Because they did guard against them, 
again the Desksectbves issued their 
mandate, and the ministry were obliged 
to abandon this bill also; and they, 
and they only are chargeable with the 
consequences of its rejection. 

To swell the list of the grievances 
of Ireland, Lord Lyndhurst is, of 
course, introduced ; his recent election 
to the rectorship of the University of 
Aberdeen, was an event for the minis- 
try almost as untoward as that of Sir 
Robert Peel to Glasgow. His “ana- 
thema” against the people of Ireland 
is not suffered to die ; and it is stated 
as one of the prominent causes that 
disturbs Ireland, and prevents pacifica- 
tion. The utter absurdity of charging 
a man with misrepresenting people, 
by merely repeating their own words, 
has been before now exposed. We all 
remember when the Girondists and 
Jacobins, the Whigs and Radicals of 
the French Revolution, had confounded 
all the established principles of right 
and wrong, and many wished to pro- 
pagate their opinions in this country ; 
among others, a lady of some literary 
celebrity, but whose name had better 
be buried in oblivion, defended concu- 
binage, and ridiculed the restraints of 
marriage ties. Her opinions were ex- 
posed with severity, by a friend of the 
old religion and ow of England ; 
for this he was charged “ with brutal 
treatment of a lady.” “If,” said he, 
“it be brutal to repeat sentiments, | 
plead guilty to the charge ; but if such 
sentiments brutalize a woman, I am 
sorry for it.” One of the faction had 
stated again and again, that “the Eng- 
lish are aliens and usurpers in the 
land ;” that “their habits and feelings 
are altogether repugnant to those of 
his own country ;” that “their men 
are selfish, narrow-minded, and hardly 
honest ;” that “their wives and daugh- 
ters are immodest."* And this and 
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much more has been repeated by the 
smaller fry at seditious meetings, till 
the country rung with it, as a. proud 
and distinctive characteristic, which 
divides the natives from the descend- 
ants of the “ Sassenach and Dutch in- 
vaders ;”+ yet now an outcry is raised 
against the man who dared to repeat 
these words, and he is denounced as the 
“enemy of Ireland” for remembering 
them. We say, let them not be 
forgotten, but treasured up as an 
effectual reply to seditious demands, 
and with honest indignation cast back 
in the teeth of those who uttered them. 

Such is the nature of the grievances 
that remain; the pamphlet, however, 
professes to shew the evils that have 
been actually redressed by ministers. 
When a large and influential class 
of his Majesty’s subjects are, on 
every occasion neglected, or insulted 
—when a nominally Protestant go- 
vernment unites in an attempt to 
overthrow Protestant institutions ~ 
when they are incessantly trying new 
schemes, and making new promises 
—after some years’ experience it is 
but reasonable to ask what ‘good they 
have effected? To this inquiry the 
universal answer is, they have “ tran- 
quillized Ireland.” Lord Mulgrave’s 
tranquillity is the great and all-suffici- 
ent blessing which is to silence every 
objection, to confute every argument, 
to compensate for every violation of 
the established customs of the consti- 
tution ; and the author has undertaken 
to confirm this often asserted, but still 
justly doubted, boast. As he writes 
to defend an assertion which has been 
repeated and dwelt upon for the last 
twelve months, we may fairly conclude 
that he has availed himself of every 
argument which that period and the 
importance of the only practical benefit 
the government pretend to lay claim 
to, could elicit or deserve. 

He has thought fit to devote many 
pages to expatiating on the “success” of 
the executive in checking faction-fights. 
Now, we freely admit the brutalizing 
effect of this barbarous custom ; but we 
cannot allow that the “judicious mercy” 
of Lord Mulgrave has caused its de- 
cline. The last region where it con- 
tinued was Scotland, but it is near a 
century since the Reformation caused 
it to die away even in the Highlands ; 
and the same cause produced the same 





¢ Mr. O’Connell, passim meetings in Ireland, &c. 
+ The Dutch invader” was a favourite soubriquet given to King William III. 


at the Catholic Association, and other meetings at that period. 
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effect in those parts of Ireland where 
Protestantism was introduced. In 
Ulster the practice is unknown. Not so, 
however, in the south ;—perhaps the 
faction-fight in Kerry, in which some of 
the peasantry of Derrynane were said to 
be concerned, is the most savage and re- 
morseless display of bad passions that 
ever was exhibited—where one faction 
drowned and smothered all the mem- 
bers of the other, whom they were 
able to overtake, after the fight was 
over. They have, however, become 
less frequent latterly ; but it is utterly 
absurd to attribute this to Whig in- 
terference, or to suppose that the fierce 
and desperate energies of such men 
could be restrained by the inhibitions 
of one whose weakness and imbecility 
has become a by-word of scorn and 
contempt. The strongest and most 
determined governments could not 
control them. O'Connell was unable 
to repress them in his own country ; 
even the priests have failed in their 
excommunications, and anathemas, pro- 
nounced from the altar, have been 
powerless, Yet there have been times 
in Ireland, when the indulgence of 
this darling passion was kept under 
control. When a great end was to 
be answered, and combined efforts 
were required to effect it, these feudal 
fights ceased in a manner so sudden 
and general, as to be almost discredited 
by those who were acquainted with 
their former prevalence. Such a cir- 
cumstance occurred in 1797. There 
are many living who can attest it. The 
rebellion was then near its explosion. 
The secret instructions of revolution- 
ary committees were implicitly obeyed, 
and all minor feuds were swallowed 
up in that one grand struggle. One 
of the first symptoms of insurrection 
was the sudden cessation of fights at 
fairs ; and one of the first signs of re- 
turning tranquillity was their resump- 
tion. We have heard many, who re- 
member those times, affirm that they 
were delighted to see a fight at a fair, 
for it assured them that the insurrec- 
tion was over. Is there any one so 
sceptical as to doubt that the case is 
similar now ? Denunciations are made 
at meetings, that “rivers of blood must 
flow”—* rebellion” is threatened if such 
and such demands are not complied 
with ; and though we do not doubt 
that those who threaten thus would 
skulk away in the hour of peril, such 
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is not the character of the peasantry— 
they believe such denunciations, and 
they are preparing to support them. 
The plundering of fire-arms, and ad- 
ministering illegal oaths, are proofs 
that need no comment. 


Another grand source which swelled 
the criminal calendar, was active re- 
sistance to tithe. This, too, may have 
ceased. When the government have 
positively refused to enforce the law— 
when the majority of the impove- 
rished clergy are unable or unwilling 
to prosecute a tedious suit in Chan- 
cery or Exchequer—when the people 
are permitted, nay, encouraged, to 
commute the payment of their legal 
dues for the support of the ministers 
of the gospel, for persecution and in- 
sult—it is not extraordinary that “ pas- 
sive resistance” does not lead to any 
greater enormities than an occasional 
murder. It is not surprising that men 
from whom payment is not required, 
should fail to commit atrocities to pre- 
vent the demand of the debt. In point 
of fact the government have positively 
refused to assist in the apprehension 
or conviction of tithe malefactors. It 
would weary our readers to detail all 
the instances in which they have ex- 
hibited their unwillingness to protect 
the lives or properties of the clergy. 
To take an instance at random; in the 
county of Limerick it is not many 
mouths since the reward, offered by the 
lord lieutenant for the apprehension of 
the ruffians who attempted the murder 
of a clergyman,* was £50! In the 
same county the detection of the as- 
sailants of the lives of another clergy- 
man’st son and nephew was encou- 
raged by the munificent offer of £40! 
£20 apiece!! At the fair of Cahir- 
conlish, in the same county, the police 
pleaded the orders of government for 
refusing their protection to a process 
server, and had it not been for the hu- 
manity of the constable, who, at his 
own risk, permitted the man to hide 
himself in the barrack, he would un- 
doubtedly have been murdered. On 
similar grounds Captain Vignolles ex- 
cused himself for keeping the police a 
mile from the town of Rathvilly, when 
it was known that a riot and rescue 
were intended. His answer to Baron 
Pennefather at the last Carlow assizes, 
was, “ I acted in obedience to the orders 
of government.” These last may serve 
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as a comment on the following passage 
in this veracious pamphlet :— 


“The effective employment of the 
constabulary force is another feature pe- 
culiar to this administration. Under 
former governments the Irish police had 
the general fault of Irish establishments, 
when they worked at all they worked 
the wrong way. The change that has 
taken place since the destinies of the 
country were in better keeping is remark- 
able. The police are now under orders 
to attend every fair and market in their 
respective districts ; it is their imperative 
duty to interfere in all disturbances ; to 
apprehend the ringleaders, and give evi- 
dence against them on their trial.” 


If it be their “imperative duty to 
interfere,” Lord Mulgrave has exerted 
himself with signal success to render 
their interference useless. As far as 
lay in their power, the government 
have contributed to retard the execu- 
tion of the law, and shelter tithe malefac- 
tors, either by directly interdicting the 
police, or by employing such means for 
detection, as they must have known 
would be ineffectual. In such circum- 
stances, where no effort has been made 
to bring malefactors to justice, it would 
be indeed extraordinary if the criminal 
calendar were not lighter than when 
an energetic and unflinching executive 
spared no exertions to enforce the law. 

But it is not from the number of 
malefactors detected that a true cri- 
terion of the state of the country is to 
be derived. Even under the most 
energetic government, aided by the 
most active magistracy, the difficulty 
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of apprehending men united in exten- 
sive and secret combinations, enlisting 
all the prejudices of the people to 
shield them from justice, must render 
the calendar a very fallacious test. It 
is from the number of atrocities com- 
mitted, and of malefactors supposed or 
known to be implicated, that a true 
estimate can be formed. To apply 
this criterion, then, let us take as ex- 
amples, the conclusion of last year and 
commencement of the present. When 
Mr. Bradshaw moved for a return of 
the rewards, offered for various out- 
rages, during the six months ending 
the 3lst January, 1837, the following 
awful detail was brought forward— 
Cases. 
Murder and homicide, . 31 
Cruel assaults, and firing at per- 
sons with intent to murder, 39 

Rape, and attempt to murder, 3 

Abduction, a ° d ae 

Burglary, and attack on houses, 19 

Robbery, . ° . - 4 

Incendiary fires, ‘ ' - 19 

Malicious injury to property, . 1k 

Sacrilege on places of worship, 3 

Threatening notices, 4 . 

Here there are 139 cases of the 
most atrocious crimes, occurring in the 
brief space of a few months, and the 
greater number of the perpetrators still 
at large in the country at the end of 
the year 1836. But crime seems to 
have advanced with appalling velocity 
in 1887. The following is a list of the 
number of persons concerned in vari- 
ous offences, from the Ist to the 20th 
of February, taken from government 
proclamations :— 

















Feb. Whom. County—where, | Nature of Offences. | No. concerned 
1)\T. Nowlan, Carlow, |Murder, \Many persons. 
1/T. Ogara, Sligo, Assault at a wake, |One. 

2 | Three soldiers, Kilkenny, |Rescue and severe wounds. |Fifty. 

2|\—— Lossit, Cavan, Murder, |}One, 

3 | Rev.S. Thackery, Louth, | Attack on house, |Many persons. 

3 |Thos. Donelly, Longford, Housebreaking and cruel assault, | Many persone, 

4|J. Carr, Cavan, Murder, \Eleven. 

5 \Sir P. Gethen, Sligo, Attack on house and cruel assault, |Eight. 

5 |Thos. Smith, Westmeath, Brutal murder, head crushed with stones, One. 

5 \J. Finnigan, Sligo, Housebreaking for arms, and cruel assault, Twelve. 

5 |Chapel, Armagh, |Sacrilege, |Many persons. 

6 |Edward Duffy, Meath, |Destruction of property, |Twenty. 

6 |J. Rooney, Meath, |Murder, ‘ \One, 

9 |P. Brennan, Monaghan, |Housebreaking for arms, y Five. 

10 |Occupants of a house, Wextord, (Threatening to murder by written notice, Many persons. 

10 |J. Amos, aD Longford, Attempt to murder, Many persons. 
Messrs Drought =} aaa 

12 \’ Protestant clergymen, King’s, eae to am eo 

12 |Thomas Brereton, ‘Tipperary, |Housebreaking for arms, | Five. 

13 |J. Lanigan, Tipperary, \Murder, : Five. 

15 |Parish church, Wexford, Church breaking and sacrilege, |Many persons. 

15 'J. Macpherson, Monaghan, Burning house, : Many persons. 

15 ‘Police, Roscommon, Rescue, and cruel assault with stones, Fourteen. 

16 J. Booth, Louth, {House burning, \Many persons. 

16 |P. M‘Nully, Mayo, Supposed murder, |One. 

16 |E. Keating, & T. Cahil, | Limerick, Housebreaking and murder, (Sixteen, 

17 Police, Sligo, Cruel assault with stones, |Many persons. 

18 'P. Haughy, Tyrone, |Murder, ; |Many persons.| 

18 P. Judge, Sligo, | Attempt to murder with fire-arms, |Many persons, 

20 Robert Lane, Cork, Brutal murder, head crushed with stones, Many persons.| 
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Thus it appears, that from the first to 
the twentieth of February, not quite 
three weeks, twenty-nine capital offences 
have been committed in twenty dif- 
ferent counties, sometimes three or four 
in the same day; and sometimes three 
or four in the same county. Of these, 
nine were murders, some perpetrated 
with savage ferocity ; three attempts 
to murder; one threat to murder; two 
rescues from the arm of the law, and 
cruel assaults made on legal authori- 
ties; two arson; two sacrilege on 
places of public worship ; one wanton 
destruction of property. In the per- 
petration of some of these offences, 
from one to fifty persons were known to 
be engaged, whose numbers were reck- 
oned. In some, the numbers were not 
ascertained, but they are described as 
“many persons ;” supposing, then, the 
average to be ten concerned in each 
outrage so designated, we have 286 
maletactors known and denounced as 
being concerned in murder, robbery, 
arson, and other capital offences ; and 
if to this, we add the “general gaol 
delivery” of his Excellency Lord Mul- 
grave, we will have 453 convicted 
and unconvicted felons turned loose, 
or not yet apprehended, all at large 
in this unhappy country! We will 
venture to say that such a state of 
things is unknown and unparalleled 
in any, even the most barbarous 
and ill governed, community in Eu- 
rope, not in a state of actual war- 
fare. We will go farther, and assert 
that in all the Protestant countries in 
Europe together, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, Switzerland, and, we may 
add, England, Scotland, and Wales, 
the same number of crimes, attended 
with the same savage cruelty, in which 
so many are known to be implicated, 
did not take place in the same short 
period. Indeed we are borne out in 
this assertion by what has happened at 
home. Where are the crimes perpe- 
trated in any Protestant county of 
Ireland? Where in the list is to be 
found an outrage in the county Down, 
or county Derry, the great strongholds 
of the reformation in Ireland ?—not 
one; while the districts in which it 
has unfortunately made less progress, 
are stained with blood and crime. In 
Sligo, five offences were committed, 
assaults and attempts to murder, and, 
in the contiguous Protestant county 
of Fermanagh, not one; yet Sligo is 





the particular object of Lord Mul- 
grave’s tender mercy ; but we do not 
find that it was extended to Ferma- 
nagh, which indeed did not require it. 

The pamphlet triumphantly appeals 
to the result of the several assizes for 
the proof of the decrease of crime ; 
and we are.willing to take the author 
even on his own showing, fallacious as it 
is, and abide by the same test. We will 
take the county of Waterford, and we do 
so because it has been distinguished as 
the most moral and least disturbed of 
the southern counties. It is well known 
that formerly for a period of fifteen 
years, there had not been a public 
execution in the city, and but three in 
the county; and it was the usual prac- 
tice to present the judge with fringed 
gloves, as the accustomed compliment 
of “maiden” assizes. Last February the 
Judges Foster and Crampton presided, 
the former in the city, the latter in the 
county ; they both declared their great 
regret that they “could not compli- 
ment the grand juries as usual on the 
lightness of the calendar.” In the 
city, hitherto untainted* by crime, were 
eighteen cases, and these of a most 
serious nature, including murder, rape, 
robbery, house-burning, and adminis- 
tering unlawful oaths. In the county 
they were increased to the enormous 
and unprecedented number, sixty-five / 
of a description, the judge said, “ aw- 
ful to contemplate.” Eighteen homi- 
cides, of which nine were murder, and 
the rest so varied that there “was 
scarcely a crime of any kind not to be 
found in the calendar.” This is the ex- 
torted confession of a Whig, confuting 
at once the flimzy statements and un- 
founded assertions of his own party. 

But, Tipperary, the eminent in 
crime, the stain of modern civiliza- 
tion, which has never been one year 
quiet since the rebellion of 1641, 
where whiteboys and rightboys have, 
for time out of mind, been the execu- 
tors of the law, by burying the offen- 
der up to his neck in the earth, and 
bowling out his brains with stones, 
where superstition still retains unmiti- 
gated ascendency, and the peasant of 
the present day believes that his priest 
can cause a crow to drop down dead, 
by only cursing it as it flies across a 
field.t ‘Tipperary, which, in the lan- 
guage of the pamphlet itself, is 

“A name identified with brawl, the 
head quarters of turbulence, where the 


* The motto of Waterford is urbs intacta manet. The corporation must change it. 
+ This we know to be a fact, from those who have heard the peasantry say so. 
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rioter and incendiary considered the in- 
terference of the law as an infringement 
of their vested right.” 


Tipperary, which boasts to contain 
a population of twenty Roman Catho- 
lies to one Protestant, is the bright 
example chosen to exhibit the success 
of his Excellency’s system. We will not 
quote the revolting details of crime 
which the last two years of whig admi- 
nistration exhibited—we will not refer 
to the refutations, published month 
after month, of its growing tranquil- 
lity—we will not detail the atrocities 
known to have been committed, but 
never legally prosecuted, through the 
fears of the sufferers, whose lives were 
forfeited if they made them public. 
We will take the great standard of 
appeal, to which, erroneous as it is, 
we are constantly referred, we take 
the criminal calendar of last assizes ; 
in March 1837, it is as follows : 


Murder, . . ‘ 44 
Aiding and abetting do. 15 
Conspiring for do. . 5 
Manslaughter, ° 6 
Infanticide, . . ae 
Rape . : . ey 
Abduction, . . oe all 
Robbery, ; - 19 
Do. of arms, . A . 
Perjury, . : . 3 
Forgery, 2 
Arson, . ¢ ; ew 
Shooting at, 5 
Attacking houses, . yr 
Assault, : ‘ a 
Cow stealing, ' ene 
Sheep do. . . eo 
Minor Offences, é s- @ 


In this example of Whig reforma- 
tion, we find an awful catalogue of 
173 offences, of which 76 are murders 
or attempts to murder; yet, such is 
the state of the country, that of these 
no less than 65 were discharged at last 
assizes for want of persons to prose- 
cute them; and of these 65, 21 were 
charged with murder. When the sys- 
tem of intimidation has risen to such a 
pitch, that one county, at one assize, 
can produce 21 examples, where no 
friend, no relative of the victims, who 
had been murdered in cold blood, 
dared to appear in evidence against 
their suspected murderers, where the 
miserable deaths of so many fellow 
creatures, not to mention the wanton 
destruction of the profits of industry, 
could not elicit a complaint, lest the 
unhappy wretch who presumed to 
murmur should forfeit his life for his 
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hardihood, till thus, 65 bardened vil- 
lains escaped unpunished, and were 
let loose upon the county to begin 
their sanguinary career anew ; in such 
a state of things would it be wonderful 
if the calendar was in reality as light 
as is pretended? Can we doubt, fora 
moment, the truth of Baron Foster's 
assertion, that “the failure in the pro- 
secutions is owing to the indisposition 
to give evidence, originating in a well- 
understood system of terror?” Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, at the close of Tip- 
perary assizes, the rule of court was : 
Sentenced to be hanged, ‘ ag 
Sentence of death recorded against, 11 
Transported, ‘ ° ‘ . 35 
Imprisoned for various terms, . St 
To give bail to abide their trial at 


next assizes, . 4 3 - 18 
To remain to abide their trial at 

next assizes, . ‘ ‘ orf 
Discharged by proclamation. - 68 


Add to this that the number of pri- 
soners in Clonmel jail since the last 
assizes, was 921! And though they 
did not all remain to abide their trial, 
the awful number of committals shews 
the state of disturbance in which the 
country must be, to give occasion for 
series of suspicions and arrests so truly 
appalling. And let our readers re- 
member this is not an example of our 
choosing ; it is the selected specimen, 
put forward by Lord Mulgrave’s cham- 
pion, as a favourite illustration of the 
pacifying effects of his lordship’s sys- 
tem. 

Such is the present state of the 
reformed county of Tipperary. We 
have already alluded to the increase of 
crime in Waterford. We might enu- 
merate many other counties, which 
have been “pacified” with equal suc- 
cess. The Gazette of March 26, con- 
tains notices of 14 crimes in one 
day, and all of an atrocious charac- 
ter, viz. 


Murder, ; a ‘<i 
Rape, , . - ‘ om 
Sacrilege in Protestant Churches, 3 


Attacks on houses with cruel as- 


sault, 2 2 
Threatening letters, . - 3 
Attack on police, * ; 2a 
Arson, : ‘ : 5 oe 


And this while the judges were going 
circuit, and in the very counties where 
they were sitting in assize, as if to 
shew an ntter contempt for the man- 
ner in which crime is punished. When 
such is the state of the whole king- 
dom, it is not a very difficult, though 
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certainly a very painful task, to select 
a district illustrative of our assertion. 
However, there is one county which 
we cannot suffer to pass unnoticed, 
Longford. In this comparatively small 
county, which we remember, like Wa- 
terford, to have been one of the most 
peaceful in Ireland, outrages have 
become so frequent, that scarce a day 
passes in which we do not read of 
some atrocity arising, for the most 
yart, from political hostility. In Eng- 
and, the elections are carried on with 
great animosity, but when they are 
once decided the ebullition subsides, 
and the part that any man has taken is 
no more remembered. But in Ire- 
land, where spiritual matters are made 
subservient to temporal, where the 
priest is allowed to interfere, and the 
elector is ordered to vote for “the 
good of his soul,” an undying and 
deadly rancour is generated, and the 
heretic enemy is persecuted in every 
possible form. This blasphemous pros- 
titution of religion, was the watchword 
at many elections in I[reland, and it 
would be endless to detail every 
instance which has occurred of its 
excommunicating effects, where not 
only the offender, but all who had any 
intercourse with him, were marked out 
as victims ; one example in Longford 
will be sufficient to shew the virulence 
with which the priest-driven suppor- 
ters of the government candidate pur- 
sue their opponents. A Protestant, 
of the name of Hall, who has a mill at 
Clonumucker, voted for Mr. Fox; 
since the election there have been 
several instances of violent assaults on 
the houses and persons of farmers and 
others, whose sole offence was, that 
they presumed to have their corn 
ground at Hall's mill. In one case, 
of a man named Lenehan, the fero- 
cious ruffians did not hesitate to fire 
at their victim, and in another they 
committed «a cruel assault, aecompany- 
ing their blows with the warning, 
“take that for the good of your 
soul,” 

Among other instances of pacifi- 
cation, Lord Mulgrave’s champion 
classes the cessation of orange meet- 
ings, or, as he terms them, “ outrages,” 
and expatiating on the signal “gene- 
rosity and lenity” of the Irish exe- 
cutive, he takes occasion to remark 
that “the procession act was no longer 
permitted to remain a dead letter.” 
When the funeral of the tithe rebel, 
Rourke, was paraded for more than 
ninety miles, from Dublin to Cappa- 


more, when notices were posted in 
every town and village on the road, 
when proclamations were issued from 
the altar of every chapel, to induce 
the people to assemble, when the con- 
ductors of the funeral went several 
miles out of the direct road in order 
to pass through Limerick, and lose no 
opportunity of agitating the already 
over-excited peasantry, was the pro- 
cession act enforced? When Mr. 
O'Connell is pleased to announce an 
intended visit to Kilkenny or Clon- 
mel, and all the idle and disaffected 
pour forth with green banners to meet 
him, is the procession act enforced ? 
No: for these tend to advance the 
darling scheme of the “ just and im- 
partial government,” the subversion 
of the church establishment ; but the 
professed object of orangeism, is the 
support of the Jaws and upholding the 
principles of the reformation, objects 
of perfect indifference to the present 
ministry, and which they do not fail to 
discountenance on every occasion. But 
how little the interference of the exe- 
cutive was needed to suppress Orange 
“ outrage” in the north, and how much 
it is required to check the atrocities of 
southern agitation, may be gathered 
from the statement of Mr. Hamilton; 
he shows, that the average of convic- 
tions for various felonies, is, in Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught, one in 715 
of the population; in Ulster, 1 in 1351. 
Or, vletiag a county from each, in 
order to contrast the comparative tran- 
— of Protestant and Roman Ca- 
tholic districts more fairly than can be 
done where the population is more 
mixed, we find, in Kilkenny, a favourite 
instance of Mulgrave tranquillity, the 
convictions are one in 781 of the popu- 
lation ; in Down, one in 3190. 

But we would tell Lord Mulgrave, 
and his panegyrist, that the cessation 
of Orange processions is not due to 
him. Delighted, as he doubtless would 
have been, to have had opportunities 
of exhibiting his “ impartial lenity,” 
the Orangemen saved him the trouble. 
No sooner was the wish of the legisla- 
ture announced, that Orangemen 
should discontinue their meetings, 
than their own good feeling and the 
sense of the duty and respect which 
is due to every expression of the will 
of the legislature, however partial, at 
once terminated every authorized 
public exhibition of Orange feeling. 
This the author of the pamphlet 
cannot deny. He admits that on 
the following fifth of November, 
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an anniversary never before forgotten, 
there was no indecent disrespect of 
legal authority, no necessity for the in- 
terference of the executive. The day 
passed, among the orangemen of Ulster, 
as peaceably as if the remembrance of 
the Gunpowder Plot was unconnected 
with any association of greater impor- 
tance, than a military review. Contrast 
this with the conduct of the Associa- 
tion in Dublin. Its existence has been 
denounced in both houses ; its danger- 
ous character admitted by the leading 
ministers of the crown ; yet, while the 
laws are daily violated by the peasantry, 
excited to the excess of seditious rebel- 
lion by the harangues of these men, 
they are suffered to beard the govern- 
ment in the very capital, which is every 
day demoralizing under their influ- 
ence. 

Of course the manner in which his 
Excellency has exercised the preroga- 
tive of mercy is the subject of eulogium. 
Let us not be imagined to be the ene- 
mies of humanity, or opposed te its 
exercise. We believe,as firmly as the 
most sentimental of novel-writing 
Whigs, that it “becomes the sceptred 
monarch better than his crown,” when 
it is duly and properly applied, when 
mercy tempers justice, and does not 
subvert it. But we believe the manner in 
which it has been now exerted only ren- 
ders it an incentive to crime,and its ex- 
ercise an object of contemptand ridicule. 
We happened to witness the progress 
of his Excellency through part of Ire- 
jand on this mission of mercy, and if 
it was intended to bring him and the 
government into contempt, and destroy 
that halo which should ever surround 
men in high authority, we think he 
could not have chosen a more effectual 
method. We saw him in the county 
of Kilkenny, about to pass under a tri- 
umphal arch formed of some _buslies, 
suspended by a cord across the road. 
Before him rode, furiously, half a-dozen 
countrymen, brandishing white blud- 
geons, and clearing the way, like 
follabollough rioters at a Tipperary 
fair> Behind, followed his Excellency, 
in white pantaloons, lying back in an 
open barouche, and when he arrived 
under the arch, he stood up, with 
profound respect took off his hat, and 
saluted the group of ragged rabble that 
lined the ditches. We remember no- 
thing like it, except the triumphal pro- 
cession of Sir Daniel Donnelly, when 
her eturned from the ring at Mousley 
Hurst, the popular champion of Ire- 
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The impression of this would per- 
haps be nothing but concern for the 
exquisite ridicule to which a nobleman 
was exposing himself, or, at worst, the 
painful feeling that that nobleman was 
the Viceroy of Ireland, and the respect 
and veneration to which his Majesty 
is entitled, and ought to inspire, were 
thus compromised by the manner in 
which his representative chose to ex- 
hibit himself. But when we consider 
further, that he not only compromised 
the respect due to the crown, but 
abused its highest prerogative; that 
the privilege entrusted to him, to 
be used only with sound and cautious 
discretion, he scattered about with ab- 
surd profusion, till the sense of guilt 
and innocence, and the judgment 
of life and death were utterly con- 
founded, we cannot suppress our 
sorrow and indignation at the conse- 
quences which must result from it. 
For thus did he proceed, through 
Meath, Longford, Cavan, Sligo, Mo- 
naghan, Westmeath, Donegal, and Cork, 
from one extremity of Ireland to the 
other, not only canvassing salutes, 
but OPENING JAILs, and letting convicts 
loose, till, if we are not mistaken, 150 
nalefactors were turned out upon the 
country, by this summary process. 
Even the common decorum of referring 
to the judges was neglected; the jailer 
was sometimes his Excellency’s only 
counsellor, the arbiter of the destinies 
of his Majesty’s subjects. Thus were 
the judges of the law insulted, its sen- 
tences reversed, its just execution 
brought into suspicion, and crime en- 
couraged by the sense and experience 
of impunity. 

When men areata loss to find some- 
thing to praise, it is no wonder if they 
occasionally bring forward statements 
a little mal-a-propos. The very next 
page to the eulogium on Lord Mul- 
grave’s “clemency” is devoted to the 
“improvement in the system of select- 
ing juries on criminal trials.’ Of 
course, the improvement is, that all 
juries are now unchallenged. We 
confess it was very natural that after 
the anticipation of the punishment of 
guilt, the next subject of the author's 
admiration should be the prevention of 
its conviction. But it is rather an in- 
appropriate occasion to have lying be- 
fore the public, the unblushing asser- 
tion, that “such a change in the condi- 
tion of society is a signal and palpable 
improvement,” while we have the re- 
cord of the last Carlow assizes to refer 
to. It is a notorious fact, that the 
2a 
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“ unchallenged and unsuspected juries,” 
though summoned to try cases of anti- 
tithe rioting, were, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, composed exclusively of men 
known to approve of the system of re- 
sistance to tithe. This, of itself, is a 
sufficient insult to commom prudence 
and propriety, to summon a man to sit 
in judgment on an offence, arising from 
the very political tenets to which he 
was avowedly attached. But this was 
not enough. The scrupulous delicacy 
of the Attorney-General, in avoiding 
giving offence to the tender sensibili- 
ties of the Carlow farmers, went a step 
further. At the trial of the Rathvilly 
rioters, there was a brother of one of 
the prisoners on the jury ; and in the 
case of the disturbances at the Carlow 
election, the employer of another. The 
next step, we suppose, will be a patri- 
archal jurisdiction, where every mur- 
derer will be tried at his own fire-side, 
before a jury composed of his wife and 
family ; and thus the expensive super- 
fluities of jails and courts of justice, 
may be altogether dispensed with.* 
We finally and solemnly appeal to 
the people.of England, and ask them, 
will they suffer this state of things to 
continue, till Ireland be again severed 
from the empire? It is now near 700 
years since it was annexed to the Eng- 
lish crown, and Englishmen, and the 
descendants of Englishmen, have formed 
a population of millions, who do not 
call themselves aliens, or denounce the 
sassenach, but are still fondly attached 
to everything in their fatherland, and 
believe the laws, institutions and social 
habits of that country, from which they 
originally came, to be the source of 
everything good and valuable in the 
country, which is now their native land, 
We ask them, will they suffer this po- 


pulation, endeared to them by every 
tie, to be exterminated, or obliged to 
seek shelter elsewhere, as crowds have 
done, and are doing every day? It is 
now near 300 years since the reforma- 
tion was first planted in this country, 
and wherever it has advanced, indus- 
try, sobriety, morality, and peaceable 
habits have accompanied its progress ; 
will they suffer this, their own faith to 
be put down, and rejected superstitions 
substituted in its place? There are 
3000 clergymen of the established 
ehurch, who do not yield to any other 
body of men, in salons piety, charity 
and every social virtue, for whom a 
decent, and not more than a decent, 
provision has been made; will they 
suffer these men, in the discharge of 
their sacred and valuable duties, to be 
reduced to absolute beggary, and mur- 
dered if they dare to ask for their own ? 
Will they deny them the protection 
which the humblest classes are entitled 
to and receive in England? Will 
they quietly see their houses and 
churches attacked—their persons as- 
saulted—their brains scattered about 
the roads—their lives in such universal 
danger, that few will venture on the 
hazard of ensuring them, so that they are 
even deprived of the melancholy 
means of providing for their destitute 
families after their own violent and 
premature deaths?+ We feel they will 
not. Ifthe people of England be dis- 
abused, and the real state of the coun- 
try be shown to them, they will no 
longer pin their faith on the audacious 
mendacity of illegal associations, or the 
plausible inanity of flimsy pamphlets. 
We hold it the duty of every Cant 
periodical, to exert itself in the cause 
of truth, and our efforts shall not be 
wanting to promote it. 


* The following is a flagrant instance of the effects of the system of unchallenged 


juries :—A poor Protestant took a farm, from which a Roman Catholic, named 
M:Carron, had been ejected. He was shortly afterwards murdered in the open day 
by M:Carron and two associates, They were all convicted in three several trials, 
by eleven of the jury, on the clearest evidence, but justice was prevented by one jury- 
man, who always contrived to be on the panel, whom the crown would not suffer to 
be challenged. The murderers were not only allowed by government to go as 
settlers to the colonies, but it is said were actually supplied with money from the 
Treasury to bear their expenses ! 

+ When this unhappy subject was before the public sometime ago, it was affirmed 
by Dr. M‘Hale, or some other titular, that no such outrages were committed, and 
he asked where they were? His question was answered by a detail of twenty-one 
cases, where Protestant clergymen were murdered, or their lives attempted, and when, 


in some instances their bodies were found in ditches, crushed under a heap of stones, 
like those of mad dogs ! 
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NAPOLEON IN COUNCIL.* 


Ir is utterly impossible that any work 
which communicates to us any authentic 
information as to the most minute par- 
ticulars of the life of Napoleon, should 
be without its interest. The volume 
before us contains information which, 
we believe, may be perfectly relied on, 
It is, in fact, an authentic record of the 
opinions delivered by Bonaparte in the 
Council of State, by a note-taker of 
unexceptionable fidelity, a member of 
the Council, who turned his opportu- 
nities to account, and attempted to 
preserve for posterity the conversations 
of the extraordinary man to whose 
councils he was admitted. Thus writes 
the Baron Pelet : 


“At the enthusiastic age at which I 
became a member of the Council of State,+ 
I watched with avidity every word Napo- 
leon let fall, and as I recorded them at 
the moment, in the expectation of their 
proving of interest to posterity, I often 
thought how mueh we should now give to 
have such notices of Alexander the Greator 
of Julius Cesar! Posterity, indeed, in the 
case of Bonaparte, has come much sooner 
than I had expected; and 1 venture to 
present it with a document which will aid 
essentially in estimating the character of 
one of the most extraordinary men who 
has ever appeared on earth, and whose 
catastropbe and melancholy end have 
placed their seal on what was wonderful 
in his history.” 


Before we proceed to make our read- 
ers in some degree acquainted with the 
contents of this most interesting vo- 
lume, it may perhaps be necessary to 
inform them of the opportunities which 
the author of the original enjoyed, and 
of the credit which we may attach to 
his narrations. The translator has pre- 
fixed a preface, in which he thus alludes 
to these points : 


* From an intimate personal acquain- 
tance with the author, Monsieur Pelet (de 
la Lozére), I feel thoroughly persuaded 
that the whole is written in good faith, 
and that every incident or conversation 
here recorded, is perfectly authentic. 

“‘ The subject, it may perhaps be thought, 
is well nigh worn out; but as there can 


be no doubt that many parts of it have 
hitherto been mystified—some by design, 
and some unintentionally—it occurred to 
me that a trustworthy statement, coming 
from a person who has enjoyed peculiar 
advantages for ascertaining the truth, 
might still be considered acceptable. 

“Mons. Pelet’s means of obtaining 
information arose from his having occu- 
pied high and confidential situations, first 
under the Consulate and the Empire, 
afterwards during the Restoration, and 
more recently under the present govern- 
ment of France ; while his rank in society, 
his talents, and his habits of business, 
enabled him to profit by the ample oppor- 
tunities which a position so advantageous 
gave him, during these successive political 
epochs. 

“ Under Napoleon, the author was long 
a member of the Council of State, and 
Administrator of the Royal Forests of 
the Civil List; both of which situations 
brought him frequently in contact with 
the head of the Government. 

“ During the Restoration, he enjoyed the 
title of Councillor of State, and for four 
years was Prefect of the Loire and Cher, 
of which department he was elected a 
deputy in 1827, a seat which he has occu- 
pied up to this time. 

** Since the accession of Louis Philippe 
to the throne, he has been Vice-President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and for some 
time held the important office of Minister 
of Public Instruction. 

“ Finally, by his marriage with the 
daughter of Mons. Otto (who, it may be 
remembered, negotiated the preliminaries 
of the Treaty of Amiens, and afterwards 
filled various high diplomatic situations 
on the continent,) Mons. Pelet came into 
the possession of many valuable official 
documents, several of which, so far as I 
know, are now for the first time laid before 
the public.” 


The work is divided into two parts : 
the first, including fifteen chapters, all 
of a most pleasantly readable length, in 
which conversations of Napoleon are 
reported, in connexion with the nar- 
rative of the events to which they refer. 
In the second portion there are seven- 
teen chapters, equally to be commended 
for their judicious brevity, which are 
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exclusively occupied with discussions 
in the council of state. 

In the singular constitution which, 
at the close of the year 1799 termi- 
nated the French republic, the Council 
of State was one of the bodies pro- 
vided to wield the powers of the ex- 
ecutive and legislature. The system 
of this new constitution required four 
separate bodies—the Legislative Body, 
the Conservative Senate, the Tribunal, 
and the Council of State. This clumsy 
working of checks and counterchecks 
was framed only to be inefficient, and 
admirably did it answer the ends for 
which it was designed. The Council 
of State, the members of which were 
nominated by the consuls, and which 
was intended to be a kind of cabinet 
council] to submit measures to a com- 
plicated revision by the other three 
bodies, became very soon the govern- 
ing power. 


* The Council of State alone preserved 
its character of a deliberative assembly, 
and took any real share in the business of 
the country. It inherited the attributes 
of its defunct companions; and it alone 
could give no offence to Napoleon, for, 
since all its members were nominated and 
dismissed by him, they acted merely as his 
council, and their authority had no impulse 
or direction but in his will and pleasure. 

* Napoleon, however, took the greatest 
pains in the formation of this Council, as 
it afforded him the only check on the 
errors of his ministers; in fact, it formed 
the only body whose concurrence really 
lent to his acts the countenance of public 
opinion. He called to his assistance, 
accordingly, all the best qualified persons 
he could find in every department of 
government, and wherever he could lay 
his hands upon them. In this manner, 
Merlin and Portalis were selected to 
assist in the business of legislation— 
Fourcroy and Chaptal in science—Fleu- 
rieu in naval affairs, and Gouvion Saint- 
Cyr in those relating to military matters. 
Besides these, there were many others 
whose names are well known to the world. 
Having formed his Council, he divided it 
into sections, to each of which he referred 
the various projects proposed to him by 
his ministers to be separately considered. 
The same matters were afterwards dis- 
cussed by the assembled Council, and 
generally in his presence.” 


The Couneil of State was, in fact, 
all that stood between France and the 
most unlimited despotism; how slight 
was the barrier will be understood 
from ‘he fact, that all the members were 
uominated and dismissed at the plea- 


sure of Napoleon. He appears, how- 
ever, to have treated this body with 
some species of deference, and to have 
encouraged the members to speak their 
sentiments freely. The entire proceed- 
ings of this body were as singular as its 
original constitution; it was virtually 
the cabinet of a despot, without one 
certainly essential characteristic—its 
secrecy ; a deliberative council, with- 
out even the shadow of independence ; 
a legislative body, without the power to 
pass a single law. 

It is not, however, our present object 
to discuss the anomalies of a revo- 
lutionary constitution, but to bring 
before our readers a few passages illus- 
trative of what may be termed the 
cabinet politics of Napoleon. We will 
aim at no connection either in subject or 
in time, but just transcribe the passages 
as they strike us. We extract, in the 
first place, a few sentences from Baron 
Pelet’s able sketch of the Council. 


“ The meetings of the Council of State 
were held at Paris, in the palace itself— 
or, if Napoleon happened to be at St. 
Cloud, the members were summoned 
there. They met at least twice a week, 
the interval being employed by the sections 
in separate deliberation. The orders of the 
day, that is, the affairs for discussion, were 
divided into lesser and greoter orders. 
Those which were of minor importance 
might be taken into consideration in the 
absence of the Emperor—the others were 
reserved till he was present. ‘The different 
proposals were always printed and distri- 
buted to the members previously to their 
being considered in Council. 

** Napoleon sometimes gave notice of his 
intention to be at the meeting; at other 
times he entered unexpectedly—the sound 
of the drum on the Tuileries’ Stairs giving 
the first intimation of his approach, His 
chamberlain went before him, while the 
aid-de-camp on duty followed, and both 
took their station behind him. 

“* His seat was raised one step above 
the floor, at the end of the room; and on 
his right and left sat the princes and other 
dignitaries. In front were placed the long 

bles at which the councillors of State 
were seated. The Emperor’s seat re- 
maine’ always in its place, even when he 
was absent with the army, and on those 
occasions the High Chancellor (l’Archi- 
Chancelier), seated on the right of the 
vacant chair, presided in his absence. 

“ Business proceeded but slowly when 
Napoleon presided —for he sometimes 
sunk into a profound reverie, during 
which the discussion of course languished 
—and at other times he wandered far from 
the subject. These political digressions, 
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however, were full of interest, as they 
often betrayed the internal state of his 
mind, or let out the secret of his intended 
projects, 

“ Whoever wished to speak had only to 
say so; and Napoleon often urged those 
persons to speak whose opinions he desired 
to learn. The style of address was simple, 
and without flourish; for the eloquence of 
the Tribune would have been considered 
quite ridiculous in the Council. A new 
member, who had gained a certa’n degree 
of reputation as a public speaker, wished to 
set out with the oratorical manner he had 
found succeed in public assemblies ; but he 
soon discovered that he was only laughed 
at in the Council, and speedily lowered 
his tone. There was no method in that 
place of concealing the want of ideas 
under the profusion of words: what was 
required was substantial matter, and a 
mind stored with facts. Not only was 
every description of knowledge repre- 
sented in the Council of State, but every 
different epoch. Napoleon’s principle, 
indeed, in its formation, was not merely 
to draw into it men possessed of all kinds 
of information, but persons of all different 
shades of politics. In this spirit he called 
to his assistance not only those who had 
most distinguished themselves in the pre- 
ceding assemblies, but he recalled those 
who, though not hostile to the revolution, 
had been expatriated by its early political 
storms, such as Malouet, Mouneir, Ségur, 
and others. In this way the Council 
exhibited all the different parties of the 
state, fused, as it were, into one mass.” 


There is much that is amusing inter- 
mingled with much that is terrible and 
gloomy in the portraiture of Bonaparte 
which is here presented to us. No- 
thing can be better adapted to excite a 
smile than the curious calculations by 
which the success of the formidable 
invasion of England was made a matter 
of expectation. An immense number 
of flat-bottomed boats and pinnaces 
were to transport the invading army 
across the channel. 


« Tt has often been asked how a flotilla, 
consisting of such a multitude of small 
vessels, could, by possibility, get past the 
English fleet without being knocked to 
pieces? And this difficulty became all 
the greater when it was considered that 
several successive tides, and, consequently, 
different days, were required to get the 
whole to sea, and, consequently, that they 
would be attacked and demolished piece- 
meal before they could form into line. It 
was, however, hoped that, by exercising 
the flotilla sufficiently in the outer roads, 
they might acquire the habit of getting 
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quickly together,—and as it was farther 
supposed possible that they might be 
favoured with dark nights and calm wea- 
ther, they might slip past and reach the 
shallow parts of the English coast without 
being impeded, and then the large ships 
could not attack them for want of water 
to come near enough. 

“To these encouraging speculations 
was added the assurance that the Rochfort 
and Toulon fleets, starting ostensibly for 
India, and having drawn off the English 
ships, would suddenly double upon them, 
and return to the channel to cover our 
passage across. The more wonderful these 
wild combinations really were, the more 
they pleased the fancy and raised the spirits 
of the troops—who readily believed that 
the grand secret of this invasion was found 
out by their chief, to whose genius nothing, 
they firmly believed, was impossible. So 
that every individual soldier indulged 
himself confidently in anticipated glory 
and fortune!” 


We have not room to extract the 
most amusing account of the manner 
in which the revival of a monarchical 
government was effected in the person 
of Napoleon—a proposal to this effect 
having been submitted to the senate, 
they were told by way of quickening 
their deliberations, “ make wp your minds, 
or you will be accelerated by the voice 
of the troops.” The result of the deli- 
beration was, that they called on the 
First Consul to accept the imperial 
crown, 

The senate however acocmpanied 
their call with some stipulations for 
themsel ves— 


Ist, “* That the office of senator might, 
in like manner, be made hereditary, and 
that they should be tried only by their 
peers of the Senate. 

2d, “ That the Senate should have the 
initiative in proposing laws, or that they 
should possess a Veto upon them. 

3d, “ That the Council of State should 
not be the interpreters of the ‘ Senatus 
Consultes.’ 

4th, ** That two commissioners should 
be nominated out of the Senate; one to 
protect the liberty of the press, the other 
to secure freedom of persons, 

*¢ The First Consul expressed, in the 
Council of State, the highest displeasure 
at these pretensions which the Senate had 
presumed to set up. 

“«The day may come,’ exclaimed he, 
‘when the Senate will take advantage of 
the weakness of my successors to seize the 
reins of government for themselves. The 
spirit of that body is quite well known; it 
stimulates them to strengthen their power 
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by all possible means. They would de- 
molish the Legislative Body if they could ; 
and if an opportunity were to present 
itself, they would make a compact with 
the Bourbons at the expense of the nation. 
The senators wish to be legislators, elec- 
tors, and judges, allin one! But such a 
union of powers is monstrous. They 
affect, forsooth, to consider themselves 
as the guardians of the liberties of the 
country; but what better guardian can 
they have than the prince? Besides, 
should he choose to attack them, who 
could make head against him? The 
Senate are mightily mistaken if they 
fancy they have any national or repre- 
sentative character. Their authority is 
one which emanates from the govern- 
ment, like the rest, and is constituted as 
they are. As a body, a certain degree of 
power is ascribed to them; but as for the 
members, considered individually, they 
are nothing at all. 


‘*« These pretensions,’ he continued, 
‘of the Senate, are merely old recollec- 
tions of the English Constitution; but 
no two things can be more dissimilar 
than France and England, The French- 
man lives under a clear sky, drinks a 
brisk and joyous wine, and lives on food 
which keeps his senses in constant activity. 
Your Englishman, on the other hand, 
dwells on a damp soil, under a sun which 
is almost cold, swills beer or porter, and 
demolishes a quantity of butter and cheese, 
(consomme beaucoup de laitages). Ac- 
cordingly, the blood of the people not 
being composed of the same elements, 
their characters are unlike. The French- 
man is vain, giddy, bold, and, above all 
things on earth, fond of equality : and thus 
we have seen them at all periods of their 
history declaring war against the distinc- 
tions of rank and fortune. The other, the 
Englishman, is rather proud than vain ; 
he is naturally grave, and does not trouble 
himself with petty distinctions, but attacks 
serious abuses. He is far more solicitous 
to maintain his own rights than to invade 
those of others. An Englishman is at 
once haughty and humble, independent 
and submissive. What folly, then, to 
dream of giving the same institutions to 
two such different people! Moreover, I 
should like to ask who is to protect the 
French Chambers against a prince who 
has at his disposal an army of four hun- 
dred thousand men, whom the geogra- 
phical situation of the country renders it 
always necessary should be kept on 
foot?’ ” 


In a debate on the propriety of ex- 
cluding two of his brothers from the 
succession, there is a most amusing 
concentration of the spirit of what, in 


these days of nicknames, has been term- 
ed democratic liberty. 


** « T propose, for the present, to exclude 
from my political succession two of my 
brothers ; one because, in spite of all his 
abilities, he has made a ridiculous mar- 
riage, (un mariage de carnival). The 
other, because he took upon himself, and 
without my consent, to marry an American 
lady. If they agree to give up their wives, 
I shall give them back their political rights. 
As to the husbands of my sisters, they 
can have no pretensions on this occasion. 
I do not come into possession of this em- 
pire in right of succession, but by the will 
of the people; and I may call whom I 
please to share fortunes with me.’” 


The conclusive reasoning of the last 
sentence contains, we repeat, the con- 
centrated essence of what is called de- 
mocracy : I have it by the will of the 

eople, and I will do what I like with 
it. So convenient is it for those who 
desire arbitrary power, to receive it 
unshackled by any ancient prescription, 
and derived from an authority so un- 
limited in its extent as the sovereignty 
of the people. 

The institution of the trial by jury 
found no great favour in Napoleou’s 
eyes. 


“«¢ Juries,’ he exclaimed, ‘almost always 
let off the guilty. Even the English admit 
this ; and, if they still continue the system, 
it is less for judicial than political purposes 
—for they consider it a guarantee against 
the power of the crown. But is it to be 
supposed that a tyrant will have less power 
of influencing a jury than he has of influ- 
encing judges for life? What signifies, 
at this hour of the day, the question of its 
original intention? Is it not a double 
function, since the power of pardon given 
to the Sovereign enables him to soften 
the too great rigour of the laws in certain 
cases ?””” 


And lawyers were not much better 


liked : 


“On this occasion, Napoleon com- 
plained bitterly of the conduct of the 
lawyers of Paris. ‘One of these gentle- 
men,” said he, ‘had the temerity, during 
the trial of Moreau, to pronounce a public 
eulogium on the Count d’Artois; and 
another, who was engaged to go to Lyons 
to defend a man who had killed a gen- 
darme employed to arrest him, actually 
preached up the doctrine of resistance to 
authority! These lawyers are ever ready,’ 
he continued, ‘ to intermeddle with political 
affairs—they attack, on all occasions, the 
law of divorce—and that of the national 
property. It is thus that they sap all 
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foundations of government. I shall for- 

bid their pleading any where out of Paris 

without permission from the grand judge 

—and that shall be granted only to those 

who will not make a bad use of it. If 
that is not found to answer, I shall find 

still more effectual means of managing 

them.’ " 


There is some truth, and more 
shrewdness, in the following remarks : 


«¢ There does not exist in the world,’ 
said he, on the 9th of January, 1808, ‘a 
single constitution which is acted up to. 
Every thing is in a state of change. The 
government of England, for instance, has 
fallen into the hands of forty or fifty great 
families, who found no difficulty in giving 
the law to the House of Brunswick, who 
were strangers in the land ; but that cannot 
last. In France, things are not a whit 
more firmly established. A corporal might 
take possession of the government at the 
moment of any crisis, for the constitution 
does not give the government power 
enough; and whenever the government 
is feeble the army are the masters. It 
ought not, therefore, to be in the power 
of the legislature to check the march of 
government by stopping the supplies. 
The taxes, accordingly, when once fixed, 
ought to be collected by simple decrees, 
for it is absurd to suppose that in the 
interval between the sessions there shall 
not exist an authority to promulgate such 
laws as the circumstances of the period 
may require. The Court of Cassation 
considers my decrees as laws, and unless 
it were so, there would be no government 
at all in the country.’ ” 


In penal matters, his discriminating 
judgment perceived the necessity of 
some dispensing power in the consti- 
tution. “ While men,” he said, “ have 
some bowels, the laws have none.” The 
maxim, however, is as old as the days 
of Tarquin, or at least as those of Livy. 
When, on the expulsion of the kings the 
republican sternness of the supremacy 
of law succeeded to the more pliant 
forms of monarchical administration, it 
was felt at Rome that there was an 
inconvenience in having a tribunal 
where there was no dispensing power 
—a judge to whom no palliating cir- 
cumstances could be pleaded—and a 
sentence that could not vary with any 
changing modifications of guilt—* /eges 
res surde et immutabiles.” 


In the following remarks there is a 
strange mixture of profound sagacity 
and political shrewdness, with an over- 
weening selfishness, which seems almost 
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to warp the judgments of 


amcor 
inary mind, 


this extraor 


*¢ Srrrine or THE 77TH Fesrvary, 1804. 
—‘ The fresh plots,’ observed Napoleon, 
‘which have been discovered, render it 
necessary that commissary generals of po- 
lice be established at Lyons and other cities. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that the 
intervention of the legislative body is re- 
quired on this occasion ; on the contrary, 
I consider it quite out of their way to 
attend to matters of police; taxation and 
the formation of general Jaws for civil 
affairs are their topics. A single session 
of a month or six weeks, once a year, is 
quite enough for these purposes. Every 
thing relating to executive business, public 
security, or police, is out of their beat; 
and so are politics, both internal and ex- 
ternal. Indeed, the long residence of the 
deputies in the country unfits them for 
these matters. 

“<The governmentis no longer, as it used 
to be, an emanation of the legislative body, 
with which it has now only remote relations. 
The legislative body is the guardian of the 
public property; and, accordingly, their 
office is to see to the taxes. So longas they 
object to laws merely local, I shall let them 
pursue their own way ; but if there should 
grow up amongst them such an opposition 
as might be strong enough to clog the 
movements of government, I shall have 
recourse to the senate to prorogue them ; 
or change them; or dissolve them; and, 
in case of need, I shall appeal to the na- 
tion which is behind all these. Various 
opinions will be expressed on this head, 
but I carenot. Tomfoolery (la badauderie) 
is the characteristic of the nation ever since 
the days of the Gauls!’ 

* At the sitting of the 29th of March, 
1806, he said: ‘I can see no inconve- 
nience likely to arise from declaring the 
office of a legislator compatible with those 
of a judge and a magistrate. I should 
even say it is of public utility that many 
members of the judicial class should have 
seats in the legislature, in order that the 
government might not promulgate laws 
inconsistent with the established juris- 
prudence, which can never vary. 

*« «] have no desire that such a legisla- 
tive body shall be got up as shall require 
nothing at my hands; and care must be 
taken not to render it weaker than it now 
is, otherwise it might be unable to serve 
me. The legislative body ought to be 
composed of members who, after their 
time of service expires, should be able to 
maintain themselves on their fortunes, with- 
out having places given them. As things 
are now arranged, there are sixty legis- 
lators going out annually, whom one does 
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not know what to do with; and such of 
these as have nu places, carry all their 
ill humour down with them to the country ! 

*« « The men I should like to see in the 
legislature are old landed proprietors, whio 
should be married, as it were, to the state, 
by their family connexions, or by their pro- 
fession, and thus be more or less attached 
to public life. These personages would 
come up to Paris once a year—would 
converse with the Emperor at his levee— 
and return home again perfectly satisfied 
with this little ray of glory shed on the mo- 
notony of their lives. 

«It is of use that other public func- 
tionaries, besides those who may be rec- 
koned upon for actual business, should be 
members of the legislative body. As far 
as the good of the nation is concerned, 
the legislative body cannot be rendered 
too tractable; (On ne saurait, pour le 
bien d’une nation, rendre le corps légis- 
latif trop maniable,) because, if it should 
be strong enough to inspire any wish to 
govern, it would in the end either destroy 
the government, or be itself destroyed.’ ”’ 


To our mind, no chapter in the whole 
volume is more interesting than the 
seventeenth, which is headed, “ Upon 
Pustic INstRUCTION AND THE UNI- 
versity.” Napoleon's general views of 
education were philosophical enough. 
His great principle appears to have 
been, to educate the people to attach- 
ment to the constitution under which 
they were to live. 


“«¢ There never will be a fixed political 
state of things in this country,’ said he, 
* till we have a corps of teachers instructed 
on established principles. So long as the 
people are not taught, from their earliest 
years, whether they ought to be Repub- 
licans or Royalists, Christians or Infidels, 
the state cannot be properly called a na- 
tion, for it must rest on a foundation which 
is vague and uncertain, and it will be for 
ever exposed to disorders and fluctua- 
tions.” 

We have already observed, that all 
the judgments of Napoleon’s mind 
appear to be the dictates of profound 
political thought, biassed and warped 
by the overweening selfishness of his 
character, and his love of despotism. 
Self with him was the centre round 
which all polities should revolve, and 
he caleulated every thing in relation to 
that centre, while the national advantage 
and the happiness of the people appear 
to be subordinate elements, but still 
elements, in his computations. His 
democracy was, “the people have given 
it to me, and I may do what I please 
with it.” His aristocratic predilections 
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were, “I will bethe institutor of a legion 
of honour, and I will distribute its ho- 
nours as | please.” His military ardour 
was, “the military fanaticism is usetul 
to me, as it makes men indifferent to 
death,” p. 203. The same spirit may 
be seen running through every sentt- 
ment of his mind. With him Napo- 
leon was the genius of the nation, the 
constitution, the monarchy, the demo- 
cracy, the aristocracy, the state. Per- 
haps it was the idolatry of a mighty 
genius that paid this universal homage 
to ifs own greatness, 3ut if we make 
allowance for this latent, and it might 
even be, unconscious tendency to regard 
all as if absorbed in his own person, 
we shall find many lessons of wisdom, 
from which those who have that form of 
government in which the constitution 
should be to them, what Napoleon was 
to his own political speculations, may 
learn much. 

Well wouid it have been for England 
if her rulers had long ago perceived 
and acted on the truths contained in 
the last extract we have quoted. The 
people must be trained to be citizens ; 
they must be brought up in all the 
hallowed associations of their country ; 
they must be educated in the precepts 
of the constitution; pains should be 
taken to adapt and mould them for the 
place they are to fill in the structure of 
the social fabric. There should be some 
one common principle of action to per- 
vade the nation ; there should be some 
one common seutiment on which the 
minds of fellow-citizens can agree.— 
This it is that gives their value to 
the recollections of national glory ; 
this it is that gives importance as well 
as interest to the memorials of national 
pride. And that a state should be 
great or prosperous there must, we 
say, be diffused throughout her people 
some one sentiment of national politics 
which may make attachment to their 
constitution a law of the national heart. 
And this may be under any form of 
government. In Athens it was the 
love of democracy, and the noble feel- 
ing that their republic was the cham- 
pion of the liberties of Greece. In 
America it is or was a pride in their 
federal union. In England it was attach- 
ment to Protestantism and the glorious 
revolution. But be it what it may, 
some national sentiment is needed to 
influence the people—some feeling that 
may be, so to speak, the religion of 
politics, and which may be sacredly 
enshrined in the recesses of the national 
heart. 
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Personal admiration of Napoleon 
supplied, for a time, the place of such a 
feeling in France. It becamethe chivalry 
of the people ; and it was, perhaps, the 
consciousness that this was all that 
took the place of attachment to the 
constitution, that made him exclaim— 


« * All this will last as long as I hold 
out, but when I am gone, my son may 
call himself a lucky fellow if he has a 
couple of thousands a year !’” 


And it was just the desire to supply 
the place of a personal attachment 
with a veneration for the dynasty 
which he hoped to establish, that 
governed him in his schemes for the 
university. He wished to create in the 
minds of the people an attachment, not 
to Napoleon the general, but to the 
emperor—an attachment which he 
might bequeath with the imperial dig- 
nity to his descendants. But he saw 
the one great truth, that it is essential 
that a love and veneration for the con- 
stitution should be the leading impulse 
of the national mind, 

We are not about to entangle our 
readers in a long political disquisition. 
The principle to which we have ad- 
verted is one upon which, in some 
degree, all governments have been 
compelled to act; and when we find 
that the spirit of attachment to the 
constitution is passing from the nation, 
and no other national sentiment taking 
its place, we may augur ill for the per- 
manence of any institution in such a 
country. We do not, of course, pre- 
tend to say, that any change in the 
constitution, even when it is extensive 
enough to be entitled a revolution, in- 
volves the forfeiture of such a national 
sentiment: far from it. The national 
allegiance may be transferred from one 
form of government to another, the 
same chivalrous loyalty which caused 
the national heart to beat with ardour 
in defence of a monarch, may in time 
animate them to die in the cause of the 
stern simplicity of a republic; nay, the 
very revolution may become the object 
of the national enthusiasm and devotion 
—the reformation—the revolution of 
1688—or the reform bill, might all be 
the object of the sentiment of which 
we speak ; but this we do say, that no 
matter what be its object, the senti- 
ment must exist, or there is no hope of 
permanence in any institution of the 


country in which there is nothing like 
a national allegiance. 

«Tt is my wish,’ said Napoleon, ‘to 
create in France a civil order in society. 
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Heretofore there have existed in the 
world only two orders—the Military and 
Ecclesiastical. ‘The barbarians who over- 
whelmed the Roman empire, had it not 
in their power to form solid establish- 
ments, because they had neither an order 
of priests, nor an order of civilians. The 
Romans had only the military order. Con- 
stantine I. indeed, established, through the 
medium of the priests, a kind of civil order; 
and Clovis founded the French monarchy 
by the same means, without which he 
could not have sustained himself against 
the Goths. The Prussian monarchy is 
the most military in Europe, because the 
Roman Catholic priests have been ex- 
cluded from it. The monks are the 
natural enemies of the soldiers, and they 
have more than once served as a barrier 
againstthem. Julian became an apostate, 
because at the time he was governor of 
Gaul, the Emperor of Constantinople, 
who was afraid of him, invariably placed 
the civil order, of which the priests were 
the chiefs, in opposition to him. The 
monks, I suspect, are not so useless as 
people have believed them to be in our 
days. The civil order will be strengthened 
by the creation of a body of teachers, and 
still more would it be fortified by a large 
body of magistrates. The presidents of 
the higher tribunals ought to be eminent 
persons. The charms which belong to 
great authority and high consideration in 
society, will counteract that philosophical 
repugnance which, in some countries, men 
of easy fortunes feel for office ; and where, 
in consequence, the government falls into 
the hands of blockheads and intriguers. 
This is not yet the case in France, it is 
true, where all the world is eager for 
place, especially since the senate was 
established—butiit is the case in Austria.’ ” 


Napoleon, with just discrimination, 
rejected the idea of female boarding 
schools. We wish his sentiments upon 
this point were universal. 


“ ¢T do not think we need trouble our- 
selves with any plan of instruction for 
young females; they cannot be better 
brought up than by their mothers. Pub- 
lic education is not suitable for them, be- 
cause they are never called upon to act in 
public. Manners are all in all to them, 
and marriage is all they look to. In 
times past the monastic life was open to 
the women; they espoused God, and 
though society gained little by that 
alliance, the parents gained by pocketing 
the dower. ll that, however is how 
changed!’ ”” 


Napoleon had entrusted to Fourcroy, 
the celebrated chemist, the task of pre- 
paring the draught of a body of statutes 
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for the new university. Fourcroy, how- 
ever, was but little adapted to realize 
the political views of the Emperor : after 
the plan had gone through several edi- 
tions in the council, it was still further 
changed by the Emperor himself. Baron 
Pelet has preserved a record of some 
of the changes which he thus finally 
made: those relating to religion are 
especially deserving of attention : 


«‘ The discussions, which had been in- 
terrupted by the campaigns of 1806, were 
resumed in February 1808, after Napo- 
leon’s return from Jena and Tilsit. Four 
croy had employed the interval in arranging 
and methodising the points agreed upon 
in 1806. But when the decree of the 17th 
March, 1808, came out, it was easy to dis- 
cover that the Emperor had made many 
alterations on the edition which had been 
adopted in council, and as some of these 
changes are curious, especially those which 
show what his system was in relation to 
the clergy, one or two of them may prove 
interesting. 

“ The 3d article enacted, that no estab- 
lishment for instruction was to be formed 
beyond the walls of the university, and 
without the sanction ef its head or prin- 
cipal. Napoleon added a sentence which 
‘exempted the seminaries and left them 
under the sole direction of the bishops.* 

“ The 7th article vested, for the first 
time, the nomination of the deans, and of 
the professors of theology, in the grand 
master, who was to choose them according 
to their merit. The Emperor’s decree, 
however, required the grand master to 
make his selection from amongst the can- 
didates presented by the bishops. 

“ The 38th article enumerates the bases 
of the instruction to be given in the uni- 
versity, and in the first paragraph, the 
precepts of the Christian religion are 
spoken of. Napoleon took his pen and 
substituted in the decree the word Catholic 
religion. 

**In the 2d paragraph he erased the 
sentence which specified as one of the 
bases of instruction the maxims and rights 
(libertés) of the Gallican church: and 
also the paragraph which spoke of the 
maxims upon which the organic laws of 
worship are founded. And in place of 
these two expunged sentences he wrote as 
follows :— 


“ ¢ Every professor of theology shall be 


required to adhere to the terms of the edict 
of 1682, relating to the four propositions 
contained in the declaration of the clergy 
of France at the above period,’ ”+ 


It may, perhaps, be necessary to 
apprise our readers, that the liberties 
of the Gallican Church was a term 
denoting the maintenance of the four 
propositions of 1682; the change 
which Napoleon made in the second 
paragraph of the 38th article was more 
in its form than its spirit. 


It is a curious fact, that the Gallican 
Church continued for ages attached to 
the See of Rome, yet differing mate- 
rially from the Catholic Church on so 
important an article as the authority of 
the Pope. The Council of Constance, 
which met without the authority of the 
Pope, and declared its independence 
of the Bishop of Rome, continued for 
its earlier sessions to act without his 
authority ; after this it sat with the 
authority of the Pope, and the Gal- 
lican Church alone recognised the 
first sessions as having the authority 
of a general council, while all the 
rest of the Catholic world only re- 
garded it as a general council for that 
period when its proceedings obtained 
the sanction of the Pope. The influ- 
ence of these Gallican liberties upon 
the genius of the French Church will 
be readily traced by the student of his- 
tory who bears their existence in mind ; 
and it is curious to observe how cau- 
tiously they are guarded in the consti- 
tution of Napoleon’s university. 

While there is thus manifested an 
anxiety to Fao these liberties 
which had left the French clergy com- 
paratively free from the baleful influ- 
ence of foreign domination, there is 
also singularly displayed on the part 
of Napoleon, a wish to leave them all 
their just privileges. The exemption 
of the theological seminaries from the 
interference of the University, might 
almost seem to spring from a sincere 
desire to keep religion free from the 
latitudinarian influence which might 
pervade the educational body. And 
the provision that the selection of pro- 
fessors of divinity should be made from 
candidates presented by the bishop, is 
one which recent events has taught us, 





* These “seminaires” were houses managed by the clergy for the purpose of edu- 
cating young persons destined for the church. 

+ The declaration above alluded to maintains that, in temporal matters, sovereigns 
are to be considered independent of ecclesiastical authority—and that, in spiritual 


matters, even the authority of the Pope is subordinate to that of the Councils, 
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might be applied with advantage much 
nearer home. 

But, perhaps, the most remarkable 
alteration is that in the 38th article. 
It surprises us to find Napoleon’s 
council recognising the necessity of 
basing all education on religion ; “ It 
is worthy of remark,” said Napoleon 
himself, “that education at its com- 
mencement has always been connected 
with religious notions.” It is still 
more curious to find Napoleon himself 
substituting for the vague and indefi- 
nite expression “ Christian religion,” 
the unequivocal term “ Catholic.” He 
had sagacity enough to feel that the 
latitudinarian indifference which would 
regard all forms of Christianity alike, 
could have but one intelligible result— 
the impartial, because undiscriminating 
disregard of all. 

There is much that is instructive in 
the anxiety of Napoleon to diffuse 
through the people some settled prin- 
— which might become the maxims 
of the national creed in politics. It is 
a part of government too much ne- 
glected in all old and established in- 
stitutions, for the very reason, that 
such institutions appear to have a pre- 
scriptive claim tothe confidence and 
affections of the people, which it needs 
no pains or trouble to enforce. How 
unsafe it is to trust to this, let the ex- 
perience of England tell. When that 
party, which perhaps, deserve the name 
of Tories were in power, they neglect- 
ed the people ; they took no pains to 
inform or to instruct them, and the 
consequence has been just what might 
have been anticipated, that with the 
very first popular commotion, the alien- 
ation of the people from the consti- 
tution was made too fatally evident ; 
those watchwords which had been fool- 
ishly relied on as possessing some ma- 
gic power of appeal to Britons, were 
unheeded as the wind, and all the feel- 
ings and prejudices which we had 
fondly hoped were permanent, without 
culture or care, were found to have 
been supplanted by idle delusions 
which had been circulated by the 
emissaries of evil, while the friends of 
the constitution were inactive. 

The plain and simple truth is this, 
that the mass of mankind cannot be 
safely left to form their own opinions 
without any interference on the part of 
the wise and the good. It is the 
solemn duty of every person who loves 
true principles, to use his best endea- 
vours to place those principles before 


Experi- 


the minds of the multitude. 
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ence testifies abundantly, that never 
has there been a mischievous érror or a 
false conceit, without its missionaries, 
with all the zeal of propagandaism 
to disseminate its pernicious influence. 
The fact may be unaccountable, but 
history and our own experience, prove 
that it isa fact. The influence of this 
must be counteracted ; truth must be 
disseminated with as much activity, if 
not with as much zeal as error, or, if 
left to its unaided power, it will be 
overwhelmed in the unequal contest. 
These are truths which should now 
be taken to heart ; the ery of “instruct 
the people,” should now be the watch- 
word of patriotism. Napoleon felt that, 
even undera despotic government, it was 
essential to national stability, that pains 
should be taken to educate the people 
in the principles of the national polity. 
How incalculably is the necessity in- 
creased in a constitution in which the 
people themselves direct the move- 
ments of the state, in which they must 
not only have the dispositions that 
make men fit to be governed, but 
much of the knowledge and the tem- 
per that qualify them to govern. We 
repeat, that the watchword of patri- 
otism in Britain should now be “1N- 
STRUCT THE PEOPLE.” 

This, however, is a subject too im- 
portant to be incidentally discussed ; 
we return to Napoleon and his Uni- 
versity. The emperor’s views as to the 
education of physicians are thus ex- 
pressed : 


‘¢« With respect to the degrees given by 
the university, that of doctor ought not to 
be too readily bestowed. The candidate 
ought to be examined on the most difficult 
subjects,—for example, on the comparison 
of languages,—and it would not be amiss 
were they required to converse in Latin 
for an hour and a half. It is by no means 
necessary that all the world should be ren- 
dered eligible for a doctor’s degree. Nor 
do I approve of the condition which re- 
quires that a bachelor of medicine should 
first take a scientific degree ; for medicine 
is not a positive and exact science, but one 
of observation and conjectures. For my 
part, I should have more confidence in 
a doctor who had not studied the exact 
sciences, than in him who was acquainted 
with them. I preferred M. Corvisart to 
M. Hallé, because M. Hallé belongs to 
the Institute, whereas M. Corvisart does 
not know what is meant by two triangles 
being equal to one another! The student 
of medicine ought not to be disturbed in 
his visits to the hospital or dissecting-room, 
or in his medical studies. Anatomy,though 
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it be the least uncertain branch of the art, is 
still enveloped in darkness. We know nei- 
ther why we live nor how we live, nor what 
the living principleis. To require, there- 
fore, that a young man shall be versed in 
knowledge of such different kinds, before he 
can enter upon his profession, is to risk 
losing the public services of the great men 
whom such a profession might turn out. 
For, by a strange caprice in the structure 
of the human mind, it may well happen 
that a man may be a great physician or a 
great jurist, who could never work a sum 
in compound division!’ ’’ 


The suggestion that the higher de- 

grees should be bestowed with great 
discrimination, and not as a mere mat- 
ter of form, to those who had already 
attained the lower ones, we would 
respectfully submit to the attention of 
our British Universities. With the 
exception of the medical degrees, the 
degree of A.B. isthe only one with which 
the attainments of the candidate have 
any necessary connection. This once 
obtained, the others follow as a matter 
of course ; and by waiting a few years, 
and paying a certain sum of money, a 
man becomes Master of Arts, or even 
a Doctor learned in both laws. 
» From this curious chapter we select 
at random a few more detached pas- 
sages illustrative of Napoleon’s views. 
We take them without any reference 
to subject or connection. 


“ At the meeting of the 29th May, 
1804, Napoleon said, ‘The minister of 
public worship must determine what 
classical works shall be placed in the 
hands of the young men; and I desire 
that he will print a small volume for each 
class, containing passages selected from 
ancient as well as modern writers, and 
which shall have a tendency to inspire the 
rising generation with opinions in con- 
formity with the principles of the new 
empire. 

‘«T am aware that the suppression of the 
Jesuits has left a great void in these matters 
of education; but it is not my intention 
to re-establish them, nor to raise up any 
other corporation which may be influenced 
by external authority; but I feel called 
upon to organise a system of education 
for the new generation, such, that both 
political and moral opinions may be duly 
regulated thereby. 

“ ¢ There ought to be two distinct classes 
of masters,—one who should teach the 
pupils, another who should govern them ; 
for these matters require very different 
talents. 

‘*¢ The monks were the Pope’s militia, 
who owned no other sovereign, and con- 
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sequently they were more to be dreaded 
than the secular clergy, who, but for the 
monks, would never have caused any em- 
barrassment. 

««¢ Every one knows the scandalous 
excesses which were carried on by the 
monks; and I can myself form a good 
estimate upon that subject, as I was for 
some time brought up bythem. I respect 
all which religion respects; but as a 
statesman, I cannot esteem the fanaticism 
of celibacy, which was a mere device 
adopted by the court of Rome for rivetting 
the chains of Europe, by preventing the 
religious orders from becoming citizens, 
The military fanaticism is the only one 
which is of any use to me, as it makes men 
indifferent to death,’ ” 


In another chapter we would recom- 
mend the following passage to the 
serious attention of the statesmen who 
uphold the endowment of Maynooth. 


“¢T am well satisfied with the Pro- 
testants,—they ask for nothing, and they 
recognise me as their religious head, and, 
in consequence, I am exempted from the 
necessity of superintending the doctrines 
taught in their schools. Moreover their 
numbers are only three millions, The 
Catholics, on the contrary, require to be 
watched by the government, becanse their 
head is a foreign prince. At all events, 
we must take care not to let the education 
of our young priests fall into the hands of 
fanatics, or of ignorant persons; for it 
may be truly said of the priesthood, as it 
has been said of the tongue, it is either 
the worst of things or the best.’ ”’ 


We have been able to make but a 
few selections from this interesting and 
extraordinary book,—embracing dis- 
cussions upon almost all possible topics 
of government and legislation, and 
reporting the opinions of a man whose 
career has influenced for centuries the 
course of events in Europe, it has been 
impossible for us even to glance at the 
multifarious subjects which it brings 
under review. It is long since we have 
met with any work, containing at once 
so much that is interesting and in- 
structive. 

But what will the reader think of 
Napoleon with the help to his judg- 
ment which these revelations of his 
council afford him? The perusal of 
this volume makes us more intimately 
acquainted with the child and champion 
of democracy—will the old proverb be 
verified in spirit—* no man was ever a 
hero to his valet.” We will follow the 
example both of the author and the 
translator, and let these documents 
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speak for themselves. Every reader 
will form his own judgment. Baron 
Pelet asks the same questions that 
we have done—he thus ventures a 
vague and undecided reply. 


“Tt may be asked, ‘ What impression 
will be produced on the reader’s mind by 
the documents I here lay before him? 
What opinion will be formed of Napoleon 
and his system of administration, by the 
observations made by him in the Council 
of State?’ The reply is, that unquestion- 
ably the same opinion which the public 
have already formed will be thereby con- 
firmed. They will recognise in Napoleon's 
character a mixture of impetuosity and 
trickery, half French half Italian, but in 
which impetuosity predominated; while 
it was modified by such a decided bearing 
towards absolute power, that it could not 
fail, on the one hand, to deaden all the 
internal energies of his country, and, on 
the other, eventually to rouse foreign na- 
tions into resistance, 

“ He stimulated the ambition of every 
class of the community, by the distri- 
bution of an immense number of em- 
ployments, promotions, and honorary dis- 
tinctions, and thus set agoing an immo- 
derate love of excitement, with a feverish 
desire of change, and he kept up these 
propensities by the daily exhibition of 
kings dethroned and dynasties overturned. 
Finally, he rendered the task of his suc- 
cessors an exceedingly difficult one for a 
long time to come. For a nation fami- 
liarised with wars and conquests can- 
not really subside into peaceful habits.— 
She recalls only the glory, and takes no 
count of the cost: she feels, as it were, 
humiliated, from ceasing to humiliate 


We have read this lecture of Mr. 
Butt’s with much pleasure, and after 
having perused it carefully, can predict 
with confidence, that the public will 
not be disappointed in the expectations 
which they formed when he was se- 
lected to fill the office which he now 
holds. 

It is a peculiarity of the professor- 
ship of Political Economy, not only 
in our University, but also, we be- 
lieve, in both the great English 
Universities, that it can be held by 
the same person for no longer period 
than five years. In this arrangement, 
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others, and her restless energies, finding 
no employment abroad, naturally seek for 
vent in domestic commotions. 

** Napoleon, looking down from the 
vast height which he had reached, thought 
the rest of mankind smaller than they 
really were; and this the cause of his 
downfall. He raised up against himself, 
by the mere abuse of power, not only 
sovereigns and whole populations, but 
even his own country, in which he had 
nurtured the most dangerous enemies. 

“It is not a little strange, that while 
conquerors will go every length for glory, 
and do any thing to gain the public applause, 
there should lie a thorough contempt of 
mankind at the bottom of theirhearts. It 
may happen that too good an opinion of 
the world will prove occasionally fatal to 
the head of a government, while too low 
an opinion may become equally destructive 
to his authority. 

“The true glory of Napoleon consists 
in his having suppressed anarchy, in hav- 
ing rallied round him all parties in the 
state, in having organised such a powerful 
administration, that France, during fifteen 
years, submitted to the guidance of his 
powerful hand, as if the whole nation 
had been but one man ; in giving his coun- 
try a code of civil laws more perfect than 
any which it had possessed before; and 
in being laborious, indefatigable, and un- 
ceasingly occupied with the cares of go- 
vernment. 

““What might not Napoleon have ef- 
fected, with all these great qualities, had 
he employed them for the purpose of go- 
verning France in peace, and in studying 
to bestow upon her a constitution and a 
state of manners calculated to prevent the 
recurrence of fresh political tempests !” 


connected with the peculiar state and 
nature of this science, there are some 
important advantages. It prevents the 
opinion of any one person from exer- 
cising (at least through the medium of 
the professorship) too great an influ- 
ence on the public mind. The science 
is still in its infaney, and is daily un- 
dergoing material changes, and receiv- 
ing fresh improvements. Were the 
same professor to continue in office 
during bis life, he might not be very 
willing to adopt and disseminate those 
improvements, He would probably 
hold to the doctrines which he first 
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promulgated, and refuse to declare 
from the professor's chair, that any 
thing which he taught in preceding 
years from the same authoritative posi- 
tion, was erroneous. He would not 
unnaturally suppose it improbable, that 
after having made such an admission, 
his future lectures would be listened to 
with much reverence. The learned 
might esteem him more for his candid 
confession of past mistakes, but the 
unlearned (and it is to such, that his 
lectures must be principally addressed) 
would consider him merely as a man, 
who, in his peculiar profession, had all 
his life gone astray. This fleeting pro- 
fessorship is therefore not an unwise 
establishment, when the science is ra- 
ther to be investigated than to be 
taught. 

But it has this disadvantage, that it 
places the discrepancies between the 
professors of the same science in a 
most prominent point of view, so that 
to the malicious, each professor seems 
to do little more than to demolish the 
fabric raised by his predecessor, and on 
its ruins to erect a fragile superstruc- 
ture, the subversion of which may 
afford occupation and triumph to his 
successor. Thus our lectures may ap- 
pear to afford no progressive instruc- 
tion, but to be “ never ending, still be- 
ginning, fighting still, and still destroy- 
ing.” 

For this sarcasm, however, Mr. 
Butt's lecture affords no real ground. 
He is careful to have the foundation 
sound, but he does not, therefore, re- 
ject all that has been said before. He 
selects, and in our opinion, with consi- 
derable judgment, the most correct 
and consistent opinions and definitions 
of the modern economists, to which he 
adds value, by the clearness of his ex- 
planations, and strength, by the com- 
pactness of his arguments. In other 
cases he boldly takes an original view 
of the subject, lays down his position 
with a clearness which cannot be mis- 
taken, and supports it with reasoning, 
which, in strength and closeness, is 
scarcely inferior to mathematical de- 
monstration, We shall endeavour to 
give the public a faint outline of his 
Introductory Lecture. 

Mr. Butt commences with a few 
striking observations on the hostility 
which some bear to this science, and 
gives a very ingenious analysis of its 
source ;\and ascribes it er to 
three causes, on one (the last) of which 
he makes the following just remarks : 

“ There is a class of persons, to whom 
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political economy, no doubt, has proved a 
peculiar inconvenience; and this class 
comprises within it the individuals best 
adapted by nature for making a noise, 
especially if it be a senseless one. 

« It is unfortunately true, that a cer- 
tain kind of popular talent may exist, 
without the possession of very great rea- 
soning powers; and those who have 
gained a reputation by the one, are natu- 
rally jealous of a science which unrelent- 
ingly detects their deficiency in the other, 
You will readily understand why some 
persons resent as a most unfair and un- 
warrantable interference, the introduction 
of strict reasoning into subjects which 
they are very willing to regard as made 
by long prescription, the exclusive pro- 
perty of the declaimer.”——Page 11. 


There is much force in the manner 
in which Mr. Butt exposes that unde- 
fined feeling which leads many to dread 
that the result of their investigation in 
political economy, or in any other 
science, may lead te results unfavorable 
to religion. He not only proves the 
unreasonableness of this feeling, but 
states and proves a proposition which 
it directly contradicts, viz. that * there 
is no moral obligation upon a rational 
creature to abstain from employing his 
faculties in any investigation to which 
they are adapted.” 

We may, however, remark, that ex- 
clusive attention to any one science 
has a tendeney to weaken the impres- 
sion which religious truths leave on 
the mind. But when this occurs, it 
ought to be attributed rather to the 
neglect of religion which is culpable, 
than to the study which but for that 
effect would not have led to any fatal 
result, nor incurred any blame. What 
human study is more calculated than 
anatomy to demonstrate the infinite 
power and wisdom and goodness of 
God, and to fill us with reverence and 
gratitude for their effects so wonderfully 
displayed in our composition? and yet 
too exclusive attention to that science 
has frequently led to atheism. In his 
study of the creature, man forgot the 
creator ; he became ut lastso accustomed 
to the wonderful mechanism of the 
human frame, that the prospective ar- 
rangements of divine wisdom appeared 
to be natural and necessary combina- 
tions. Thus, a tooth formed to tear 
meat, or a claw to procure it, appeared 
to infer a stomach fitted to digest it, by 
the same kind of necessity that leads 
us to mathematical conclusions, and 
seemed to require neither a creator nor 
a cause. Stil the study of anatomy is 
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no less useful and necessary, and such 
examples should teach us, not that we 
ought to dread any study as dangerous, 
but that we ought to pursue it in a 
proper spirit, 

Mr. Butt next alludes briefly to the 
opinion which many entertain, that 
political economy is a selfish, heartless 
science, which, “in the sternness of its 
paradoxical conclusions, contradicts not 
only the maxims of common sense, and 
the lessons of experience, but every 
generous emotion, and every charitable 
sympathy of the heart.” e trusts to 
the increasing influence of truth to 
dispel this illusion, without the neces- 
sity of any particular analysis of its 
cause. We fear, however, that this ill 
opinion of political economy has re- 
ceived no small countenance from the 
conduct of the English poor-law com- 
missioners. The alteration lately made 
in the law was generally thought to be 
at best a measure of necessary harsh- 
ness, but it became almost intolerable 
when administered by certain ultra- 
economists, who seemed to feel very 
little repugnance to stifling every gene- 
rous feeling of the soul, in obedience 
to the dictates of a hard-hearted philo- 
sophy which pronounced to willing 
disciples, that it was essential to the 
prosperity of England that her inhabi- 
tants should be starved, and by no 
means should be permitted to increase 
and multiply. Tothe English labourer 
those commissioners appeared to be 
sent on earth to fulfil the prophecy of 
St. Paul, “In the latter times some 
shall depart from the faith, giving heed 
to seducing spirits, and to doctrines of 
devils, speaking lies in ene 
having their consciences seared with a 
hot iron, forbidding to marry, and com- 
manding to abstain from meats.”—1 
Tim, iv, 

Mr. Butt is happy in the manner 
in which he exhibits the phenomena 
which political economy is called 
upon to investigate, and which are 
so familiar, and of such constant 
occurrence, that, until our atten- 
tion is particularly directed to them, 
they appear to require no investiga- 
tion. He next defines and explains 
some of the principal terms in the 
science, such as “ wealth,” “ utility,” 
“value,” “ production,” and gives his 
reasons for adopting or rejecting the 
divisions and definitions laid down by 
other writers. 

We were pleased to find that he 
concurs with the most judicious econo- 
mists in rejecting the old distinction 
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between productive and unproductive 
labour ; and in our opinion, he excels 
them far in the clearness with which 
he refutes the arguments by which 
it was supported, and explains the 
nature and origin of the mistake which 
Jed to the distinction. By defining 

roduction to be the creation of utility, 
fe abolishes this error for ever. 

We extract the following passage as 
an excellent illustration of the impor- 
tance of Mr. Butt’s definition, and at 
the same time, a fair specimen of his 
style : 


« You will bear in mind, that any cre- 
ation of utility is production. I have 
already called your attention to the trans- 
fer of commodities from a place where 
they are not useful to the place where 
they are. This is a very important kind 
of production, and one in which, at this 
moment, multitudes of labourers are en- 
gaged all over the world. But this is a 
species of production which, except in its 
very great operations, we are inclined to 
overlook. The bringing of coals from 
the depths of the pits at Whitehaven to 
your grate, is certainly a very great cre- 
ation of utility. All persons would say 
at once, that the raising of these coals to 
the mouth of the pit was production ; but 
some, perhaps, might stop here without 
the slightest reason, and not concede that 
the conveying of them another stage of 
their journey, that across the sea, was 
productive; but I see no distinction be- 
tween the nature of one and the other, 
or between either of them and the carting 
of them from the quay to the coal cellar. 
But if they ended their travels even here, 
they might just as well have remained 
one hundred fathoms under Whitehaven ; 
and the act of your servant, when he 
carries them from the cellar to the grate, 
is just as much an act of production, and 
the same in kind, as the labour of the 
miners, or the services of the crew of the 
collier, or the drivers of the coal dray.”— 
Pages 60, 61. 


Those who regard production as the 
creation of value, cannot clearly apply 
their definition to Mr. Butt’s example. 
How does the useful act of bringing 
coals to the fire improve their value, 
i, e. their power of procuring other com- 
modities in exchange. In general, 
those who take value into their notion 
of production, are apt to regard all 
labour as unproductive, where a further 
exchange is not necessary after that 
labour has been performed. We think 
the definition given by Mr. Butt, there- 
fore, possesses the advantage of ex- 
plaining, with ease, cases which, on 
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the common definition, must occasion 
the greatest perplexity, at the same 
time thut it is more conformable to the 
common idea attached to the word. 

We have, however, very strong 
doubts’ whether he is equally correct 
in excluding the idea of value from his 
definition of wealth, It leads to many 
questions which it will be difficult to 
answer. We must rank wealth under 
the category of quantity. How is this 
quantity tobe measured? Asan article 
of wealth, which is a leg of mutton 
or a valuable diamond ring to be es- 
teemed the greater quantity? We 
must not refer to their relative scar- 
cities to remove the difficulty intro- 
duced by Mr. Butt’s definition, for he 
supports his definition principally by 
this argument, that it does not ever 
involve the consideration of the scar- 
city or abundance of any article. 

Besides, if the scarcity or value of 
any commodity must be taken into 
consideration in order to estimate its 

uantity as un article of wealth, it will 
foilow that all the wealth in the world, 
which possess no value, are not equal to 
a single pin, and therefore it was unne- 
cessary to alter the established defini- 
tion to include such commodities within 
it. Wesee no «dvantage to be gained 
bythechange. Referring to Mr. Butt’s 
admirably accurate definition of Poli- 
tical Economy, page 40, we would ask, 
is human agency any way concerned in 
the production or distribution of those ar- 
ticles of wealth which possess no value ? 


With the above trifling exception, 
we concur in every proposition of Mr. 
Butt’s, and feel assured that his lectures 
will do much to settle the science on a 
firmer and surer basis. He possesses, 
in an eminent degree, those qualities 
which are essential to an improver of 
the science. He evidently has a very 
accurate comprehension of the mean- 
ing and consequences of every propo- 
sition which he lays down, that seems 
to promise that he will be bold without 
rashness, and that he will be original 
without falling into paradox. His 
style is uncommonly clear and forcible, 
and well suited to philosophical inves- 
tigations. His reasoning is close and 
powerful, and as abstract as the occa- 
sion requires, or perhaps would admit, 
without impairing its perspicuity.— 
Many of his propositions are stated in 
sucha manner, as to make them equally 
capable of being applied to other sub- 
jects, so that his lectures are instructive 
beyond the truths of political economy 
contained in them. A _ lively and 
sarcastic humour frequently appears, 
which, while it amuses the reader, 
serves to expose still more clearly the 
errors which it encounters, and almost 
placesthem in therank of those practical 
absurdities which so often form amus- 
ing anecdotes. We leave his lecture 
with regret, and an anxiety that we may 
be shortly called to notice some larger 
work on the same subject by the same 
author. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN.—NO. VIII. 


SHERIDAN.—PART II. 


Ricwarv B, Sueripan filled so promi- 
nent a place in the public eye, and has 
left an impression so combined and 
striking, that it is not an easy task to 
satisly the ea; ctation of the multitude 
by an edequate sketch of his life. We 
say a sketch, because it is in this the 
diticulty lies. To deta‘! the particulars 
of a life at length, is comparatively 
easy. Where all is preserved, the 
reader may be salely leit to the esti- 


mate of his own judgment. And if 


his idea thus formed does not attain to 
much truth of resemblance, he will at 
least satisfy himself. Far different is 
his office who has to contrast, to select 
and generalize a vast and copious detail 
into a small compass, so as to present 
to all, that which every man is disposed 
to find for himseif.* He has to deal 
with preconceptions, in which a more 
deliberate view of the subject will find 
much to correct. He will have to 
meet the prepossessions of party feel- 


* There are two methods of representing character; by the actual detail of acts, 
words and circumstances, or by the tracing of moral and intellectual workings. The 
first is the most easy and popular, but it requires amplitude and abundance. The 
second is difficult and at best liable to question ; yet it has at least the advantage of 
brevity. There is a third very common method; portraiture, much used among the 
writers of the last century, by the mere enumeration of mental features. But this 


presupposes knowledge in the reader, and, at best, is mostly empirical. 
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ing—the jealous pride of kindred ; and 
he must, if he performs his duty, dis- 
cover moral peculiarities, which shall 
at first view seem more refined than 
just. Such has been the peculiar 
nicety of the effort we have taken 
upon us, in aiming to trace to their 
source the peculiar features of Sheri- 
dan. We may now proceed with 
much less precision or care. There 
are four distinct stages in his career ; 
the history of his early life—his dra- 
matic successes—his parliamentary life 
—and the melancholy down-hill course 
of his latter days. Each of these 
offers the occasion which our brief 
~_ requires, to present distinctly, 
the different aspects in which his cha- 
racter may be viewed. But let us here 
observe that the relative interest of 
these is very different. We have 
laboured to be distinct on the first, 
because, if utility be regarded, it is 
most important. The second we shall 
continue with brevity, in compliance 
with the taste of the hour; yet, dis- 
tinctly, for it is as a dramatic writer 
alone that Sheridan can obtain a place 
in the memory of the next generation. 
His wit has lost its flavour, in the thou- 
sandth repetitions ; his social fascina- 
tion can only be conceived by those 
who have felt it ; his virtues and fail- 
ings lose themselves in the common 
features of humanity ; the triumphs of 
the social hour are transient. The 
orator’s memory, too, must rest on what 
has been preserved of his eloquence. 
As an orator we cannot rate him 
at the highest, unless by lowering the 
praise of eloquence. As a statesman 
Sheridan had no pretension ; and he 
who would represent in a life, the his- 
tory of that eventful period in which 
he lived, must weigh his powers for 
the delineation of the mind of Burke. 
But it is as a dramatist that Sheridan 
must take his place among the illustri- 
ous of every age. 

As we have in our first part taken 
some pains to trace with accuracy the 
moral features of his character, we 
must, before we proceed, recall to the 
reader’s mind the sum of our infe- 
rences. 

He was by nature intelligent and 
vivacious, social and generous, aspiring 
and sensitive, indolent and a lover of 
pleasure. He had keen observation, 
and ready sagacity, a lively sense of 
the characteristic and humorous, and 
a clear sound understanding. Of ima- 
gination he had little; of faney 
Vou. TX, 
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much; but was little endowed with 


the more philosophical properties of 
analysis or discursive reason. All 
these remarks are to be illustrated in 
the whole of his history, without any 
undue refinement ; for we have aimed 
not to anatomise character, but to pre- 
sent a faithful and obvious likeness. 
From these dispositions the intelligent 
reader will trace with ease the oppo- 
site courses of his conduct. His am- 
bition conquered his indolence, and 
this in turn combined with his love of 
pleasure, to subdue his prudence. His 
sensitive jealousy caused injustice and 
alienation, which his generosity and 
kindliness of nature still rectified and 
reconciled. Regardless of money, ex- 
cept as a means of present gratification, 
he was as willing to pay as to spend ; 
but improvidence led him to contract 
engagements beyond his means. An 
anecdote is related by one of his bio- 
graphers (we think Dr. Watkins) very 
illustrative of his indolence. He 
had been so severely handled in a libel 
on the subject of his affair with Mr. 
Mathews, in some pamphlet or ob- 
scure provincial paper, that he resolved 
upon areply. But, thinking it fair to 
give the same publicity to the attack 
as to his defence, he sent the libel to 
Mr. Woodfall’s well-known journal, 
requesting its insertion, and promising 
his reply in a few days. It was insert- 
ed in the Public Advertiser; Sheridan’s 
versatility was, however, in the mean 
time, caught away into the whirl of 
some fresh excitement, and the reply 
became a needful but unattractive task. 
Day after day past in procrastinating 
intentions ; Mr. Woodfall made re- 
peated and urgent applications for the 
meditated reply, and was as constantly 
assured that it should be ready on the 
following day. But days grew into 
weeks until the time was past when it 
could appear to any purpose. 

We may regard the period at which 
we are now arrived, as the happiest of 
Sheridan’s life. Adorned by the most 
flattering successes ; blessed in the ob- 
ject of his affections ; cheered on by 
the acclamations of the world, and ac- 
knowledged by the companionship of 
the great and the good. His affec- 
tions were not yet impaired by the 
dissipations of life: he had not yet 
been diverted from the course which 
was native to his genius ; hope, ever 
the companion of youthful ambition, 
opened before him a career in which 
he might not unreasonably look for- 
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ward to the highest distinctions of 
genius, and hope 


“ To rival all but Shakespeare’s name below.” 


Though it is easy for the thoughtful 
moralist to discern even among the 
sources of his prosperity, the fine taint 
of disease, ‘ailde trace the causes of 
reverse; yet it cannot be denied that the 
chances of the game of life were in 
his favor ; and it may be permitted to 
the biographer to look with a subdued 
complacency on the splendid elevation 
of so many talents, and so many amia- 
ble and attractive dispositions, into 
their appropriate position in the world. 

His means were at this time sensibly 
improved. His command of money 
encreased from different sources. Of 
these, however, it is to be admitted, 
some were not consistent with pru- 
dence. With the improvidence which 
belonged to his temperament, he began 
early to draw upon the future, and to 
live upon those resources which his 
popular attractions, and his wit laid 
open to him. But of this we shall 
have too much to say. During the 
present interval he is thought to have 
partly lived by periodical writing, in 
which he received some assistance 
from the talent of his wife. Another 
source of income must haye been still 
more productive. Though he had 
refused to permit the public exhibition 
of his wife as a singer; yet the free- 
dom of his expenditure made any en- 
crease to his means too important to 
be rejected ; the method of private 
concerts was soon adopted, and as his 
own popularity enforced the attractions 
of Mrs. Sheridan’s voice, beauty, and 
skill, it is probable that, after all, no- 
thing was lost by the confinement of 
these resources to the benefit of their 
proprietors. The style in which they 
soon began to live, was, however, pro- 
fuse, and Sheridan was by nature both 
hospitable and generous, He never, 
at any period of his life, had any sense 
of the value of money, and with his 
self-reliance of temper, he entertained 
no fear of want. He, therefore, began, 
as he continued to lavish such re- 
sources as he could command. The 
class from which both himself and his 
wife were just emerging, is, by all its 
habits, addicted to expense ; revelry is 
its profession—dissipation its habit— 
its taste is festivity. With this, the 
ambition of genius, the temper social 
by nature, and the love of elegance 
that was native to a taste like his, 
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combined to add their impulses to the 
infatuation of splendid extravagance ; 
a passion fairly entitled to its place 
among those moral diseases for which 
there is no cure but ruin. 

The social temperament which leads 
to the excesses of pleasure and expence 
is among the most prominent disposi- 
tions of our nature, and at all times to 
be illustrated from every scene of 
human life. But if we may be under- 
stood comparatively, it was peculiarly 
the feature of that generation, Wit 
was then a passport to the heart of 
society, for it gave a fascination to con- 
viviality ; it usurped a wizard influence 
over those orgies which held a spell 
now happily forgotten, over the tastes of 
the aristocracy. Wine held its place 
with woman in the song, and flowing 
bowls were celebrated in conjunction 
with sparkling eyes: good fellowship 
was the praise and ambition of ordi- 
nary men, and to be a thoroughly good 
fellow was to combine a moderately 
fair reputation as a drunkard, a game- 
ster and a rake, Much of the truth 
of this might be made to appear from 
the numerous memoirs of the time. 
But we must content ourselves with 
the reference we have made to its 
songs ;—the song is always sure to 
contain a strong reflection of the spirit 
of the age. The charm in which care 
and the tedium of life were “ drowned,” 
was heightened by the cordial expan- 
sion of the exhilarated breast, and 
enlivened by the electric overflow of 
wit, or humour, Then were these 
noctes caenceque, of which the faint 
echo does not linger in the hall, and 
brother wits, in the fulness of the 
heart, were called Dick, and Ned, and 
Tom,.and cracked jokes, or played ga 
pranks on each other with the malici- 
ous pleasantry of schoolboys. It is 
omy. to understand the adaptation of 
such scenes, for unfolding and illus- 
trating the peculiar social powers of 
Sheridan. The refined and graceful 
allusion, the play of sentiment, the re- 
perese of unrivalled pungency, the 
vumor of comic narration, and the 
adroit practical humbug of which so 
many instances are universally known. 
These must of themselves have amount- 
ed toa ruling influence over the spirit 
of life. There was not then, as there 
had been in the former reign, and has 
since in a measure returned, the chilling 
hauteur which guards the passes of pri- 
vilege and fashion. The distinctions, too, 
of mind, while they hada higher social 
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value, were not yetdepreciated by abun- 
dance and universal diffusion. —Litera+ 
ture had not expanded into a wholesale 
manufacture of headless and heartless 
workhouse ware: and there was more 
real power in Grub-street, than is now 
sufficient to supply the daily wisdom of 
a literary nation. | The gold of that gay 
generation has been, by a liberal alloy, 
multiplied into brass, and retaining its 
use has ceased to be ornamental. We 
may, indeed, aptly apply to literature 
of every class, and to every department 
of mental effort, what Mr. Moore says 
of poetry : 

« Besides, in poetry the temptation of 
distinction no longer exists : the common- 
ness of that talent in the market, at pre- 
sent, being such as to reduce the value of 
an elegant copy of verses very far below 
the price it was at; when Mr. Hayley 
enjoyed an almost exclusive monopoly of 
the article.” 

Sheridan’s house became a centre of 
wit, song, and gay festivity ; a splendid 
income, dissipated without control, or 
providence of the future, added its 
substantial attractions to the fascination 
of elegance, beauty, and genius. His 
hand was not more lavish to spend, 
than free to give ; and had a little pru- 
dence governed his life—or if events 
peculiarly unfortunate, had not con- 
spired with his own imprudence, he 
might have been commemorated as one 
formed to ornament prosperity by mu- 
nificence and the virtues of splendid 
hospitality, rather than “to point a 
moral” by the bright promise of his 
beginning, and the sad realization of his 
decline. 

It is, indeed, a curious, but melan- 
choly reflection in his history, that the 
causes of ruin, and those of advancing 
prosperity, were at this early period 
advancing with a coordinate progress ; 
as the seed of some latent fatal disease, 
which must ere long destroy life, grows 
into strength and virulence with the 
growth of the living powers. And 
to the reflecting reader, there is astrong 
and feeling contrast, between the con- 
dition of pecuniary entanglement, which 
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was weaving its meshes round him at 
every advance, and the almost festal 
abandonment of his home circle, and 
his brilliant increase in reputation and 
influence. His house was the home of 
gay attraction ; and those hours which 
were not engaged in the earnest and 
absorbing whirl of politics and party, 
were given to mirth and frolic dissipa- 
tion. Drury-lane, although contracting 
and accumulating embarrassment not to 
be retrieved, was yet supplying a re- 
spectable income; and this was sunk, 
as it was received, in the splendour of 
hospitality that knew no bounds. 

Of this prosperous interval Mr. 
Moore has amassed an interesting 
collection of facts and anecdotes, in 
the perusal of which the above reflec- 
tions have been suggested. There are 
letters to and from his wife, which ex- 
hibit the steadiness of his domestic 
affections, and while they afford an 
occasional indication of the morbid 
sensitiveness to which we have already 
traced so much, they show the amia- 
bility and generosity of a character 
which there was much to corrupt and 
much to pervert in the habits of his 
life. 

Besides that conversational wit which 
is preserved in his writings, Sheridan 
was, as might be imagined, equally en- 
dowed with that adroit spirit of frolic 
and facetious mischief which consists in 
practical jokes. These he was in the 
habit of pursuing occasionally to a very 
extreme length.* His biographers have 
preserved some amusing specimens. 

We must now return to the detail of 
that portion of his life, by which his 
place among the illustrious names of 
British talent must be fixed. The most 
splendid of his dramatic successes are 
before us, and he was yet to produce 
the first comedy in any language. We 
cannot, with due regard to the scale 
on which these sketches are written, 
and the abundance of our subject, af- 
ford to lead the reader’s mind through 
the anxious and interesting interval 
spent in the preparation of “ The 
Duenna.” To do adequate justice 





* Among his own immediate associates, the gaiety of his spirits amounted almost 
to boyishness. He delighted in all sorts of dramatic tricks and disguises; and the 
lively parties, with which his country-house was always filled, were kept in momen- 
tary expectation of some new device for their mystification or amusement. It was 
not unusual to despatch a man and horse seven or eight miles for a piece of crape or 
a mask, or some other such trifle for these frolics. His friends Tickeil and Richard- 
son, both men of wit and humour, and the former possessing the same degree of light 
animal spirits as himself, were the constant companions of all his social hours, and 
kept up with him that ready rebound of pleasantry, without which the play of wit 


languishes.—Moore’s Life of Sheridan. 
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to this most important portion of lite- 
rary history, requires the ample space 
of a voluminous work, as it can -" be 
effected by a detail in which nothing 
is too minute to be important. Mr. 
Moore has been enabled to trace the 
progress of the successful dramatist by 
a succession of authentic documents, 
for which, if we had space—yet it 
would be a matter of doubt whether 
we could fairly appropriate that which 
gives its principal value to an able 
work, to which we must acknowledge 
our obligations, Sheridan’s correspon- 
dence with Mr. Linley exhibits his 
judgment, his earnest anxiety, and the 
diligence of his preparation. He 
seems to have labored much under the 
usual embarrassment of those who 
have to fit their labors to the capabili- 
ties and caprices of actors. And 
these seem to have been aggravated 
by a peculiar embarrassment in this 
instance. Leoni, an eminent singer, 
who was to act Don Carlos, could not 
speak English well enough for the pur- 
pose of the dialogue, and it was there- 
fore impossible to assign him that part 
in the dialogue which a principal part 
in the drama might demand. Sheri- 
dan’s ingenuity conquered this obsta- 
cle. After all, on consideration, it 
may not appear so great. A musical 
drama cannot be dependant on the 
interest of the plot, in the degree 
which might be inferred from the lan- 
guage of the critics of this piece. Its 
plot is praised by some and censured 
by others. We shall here give our own 
reason for thinking it just what it should 
have been, for the purpose intended. 
The fault often found with the Duen- 
na is the exaggeration of its characters, 
and the absurdity of its incidents, when 
measured by the test of nature or real 
life. Now, all this is in truth a consis- 
tent artifice of the design. It is not 
within the scope of legitimate art to 
attempt to excite the attention, by 
several distinct interests. This want 
of harmony and unity of effect could 
only tend to embarrass the spectator, 
and dissipate the attention. The in- 
tent of the Duenna is to delight by 
music, and to relieve attention by the 
intervals of humour and playful wit. 
The plot is no more than the light 
frame for these ; and, consistently with 
its purpose, cannot be allowed to at- 
tract the attention from them by con- 
centrating the mind of the spectator 
on the deeper sympathies of human 
nature. There is, in the progress of a 
well-wrought fiction, an accumulation 
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of sympathies, and an earnest suspense 
of interest, which soon becomes impa- 
tient of the play of fancy; the song 
becomes inappropriate, and the jest 
impertinent, while tragic terrors are 
yet impending, and human affections 
are yet writhing in the suspense of 
jealous doubt. Any plot not absurd 
enough to divert attention too forcibly, 
or to untune the spirits for the play of 
humor, and the fascination of song, is 
all that is to be desired to create an 
excuse for the elegant trifling of the 
comic muse; a playful and fantastic 
turn is given to the incidents, which 
thus not only do not impede, but 
heighten the effect of the whole. 

The Duenna came out on the 2Ist 
of Nov., 1775, at Covent-Garden. 
Its success was prodigious and unpre- 
cedented ; it ran for ninety-five nights. 
One cause contributed, it is said, (we 
think by Mr. Moore,) to its success ; 
the adaptation of the songs to popular 
airs. The electric effect of a favourite 
air, on a crowded theatre, is too well 
known for comment; and the manner 
in which the effect thus produced is 
heightened by surprise, will occur to 
every one. 

In the same year he entered into a 
treaty with Garrick, for Drury Lane. 
This extraordinary man, still in the 
vigor of his great powers, had made 
up his mind to retire into private life. 
He had, by talent and prudence, rea- 
lized a fortune, which may well have 
excited the most golden dreams in a 
successor’s imagination. Sheridan had 
been introduced to Garrick by Rey- 
nolds, at wh« se table, the centre of the 
wit and talent of the day, they had an 
opportunity of ripening sseneadidieee 
tion into friendship. It was, therefore, 
probably by the advice of Garrick, 
that Sheridan resolved to embark in a 
speculation so fraught with extreme 
contingencies. Garrick probably found 
the increasing difficulty of controlling 
the humors and reconciling the broils 
of these “children of a larger growth” 
who “strut and fret their hour” in no 
figurative import, in the green room, 
as well as on the stage. He thought, 
however, that the splendid powers of 
Sheridan as a writer, and his address 
as a man, would have the effect of 
giving renewed attraction to the stage, 
and governing its petty intestine broils. 
Sheridan was doubtless of the same 
opinion, and it must be admitted that 
their premises were specious enough. 
Garrick’s friendship smoothed the way 
for an arrangement, which, consider- 
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ing Sheridan’s means, must have other- 
wise been attended with serious diffi- 
culties, and when the agreement was 
concluded, Sheridan’s £10,000 was 
advanced by two intimate friends of 
Mr. Garrick, on two mortgages of bis 
share in the theatre.* After some ne- 
gociation the following arrangement 
was effected. Sheridan paid £10,000; 
Mr. Linley the same; Dr. Ford 
£15,000 ; the rest of the estate re- 
maining in Mr. Lacy, who had been 
Mr. Garrick’s partner. Sheridan’s 
confidence in the success of this specu- 
lation is strongly expressed in the fol- 
ve extract of a letter to Mr. Lin- 
ley :-— 


« The truth is, that, in all undertak- 
ings which depend principally upon our- 
selves, the surest way not to fail is to 
determine tu succeed.” 


Such determinations are, we believe, 
more frequent than their fulfilment ; 
and, however essentially they may 
form a part of the resolution that 
leads to success, must depend for 
their entire value on the prudent and 
persevering activity which can alone 
ensure it. So far as his ambition sup- 
plied the motive, and his wey the sti- 
mulus, no one could be more laborious 
or persevering ; hence the anxious di- 
ligence in the elaboration of — his 
dramas. But for money, he had no 
feelings ; his heart could not be en- 
gaged in the commercial details of life ; 
and, though his sagacity was prompt 
to seize upon an apparent advantage, 
and his fancy to be dazzled by the 
ambitious dream of realizing affluence, 
yet it was but the ardor of speculation 
which seldom follows out the dream of 
future splendor, into the wearisome 
paths by which it is to be acquired. 
Nothing can be more at variance, than 
the spirit that loves the splendor of 
affluence, and the spirit that acquires 
it. The impulse continued not long, 
but it was, for a while, seconded by 
those of a different kind. The position 
in which he was now placed, was one 
that placed him under the influences 
of the public, and he had yet in reserve 
a conservative supply of strength, in his 
long-projected and unfinished dramas, 
which lay ripening in his mind. 

His first efforts were not such as to 
answer the very high expectations of 
his friends. The alteration of Van- 


brugh’s feeble and licentious comedy of 
the Relapse, must have given much 
disappointment. In pruning its licen- 
tiousness he evaporated the little 
humour it contained, and substituted 
nothing of his own. 

It is Mr. Moore’s opinion, and his 
facts support it, that the first sketch 
of the School for Scandal was among 
the earliest dramatic efforts of Sheri- 
dan. And the finished composition, 
all perfect in its kind as it is, is not 
more deserving of admiration than the 
history of its growth is worthy of the 
student’s attention. It indeed exhibits, 
on a scale of unusual breadth, the se- 
crets of the midnight lamp. In ex- 
tenuation of an exposure which has 
given offence to the sympathies of 
authorship, we have already said 
enough. Sheridan’s ambition to excel 
has, nevertheless, supplied very aggra- 
vated instances. But it is the proper- 
ty of genius to be capable of indefi- 
nite improvement, and it may be use- 
ful to ambitious mediocrity to learn this 
truth, that no toil or time could have 
achieved those excellencies which the 
dull may presume to attribute to any 
effort within theit compass. The vul- 
gar adage about “silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear,” has a justness of applica- 
tion that may excuse its homeliness. 
There cannot in truth be a surer test 
of high ideal excellence, than this long- 
continued progress of successful re- 
fining ; and it will be but fair to ob- 
serve and admit how small are the im- 
provements which the toil of years 
can add to the first conception of the 
moment. They who would lessen the 
value of the ultimate result, by the 
charge of labor, would in few instances 
be competent to distinguish the merit of 
changes, which can only be appre- 
ciated by the eye of disciplined taste. 
A thousand years of labor could not 
have enabled Hayley to write “Comus,” 
or Cumberland the “ School for Scan- 
dal.” 

We have attributed something of 
the turn of Sheridan’s wit to his so- 
journ in Bath. Mr. Moore confirms 
the notion by his critical history of 
this piece. The sketch out of which it 
may be said to have grown, bears 
strong evidence to the source. It em- 
bodies the living spirit of the scene 
with a force and a fidelity which leaves 
no room for doubt. Bath, the indiseri- 


* It is fair to apprize the reader that Mr. Moore dissents from this. We, of 
course, adopt our own judgment. The matter is not important enough for extracts. 
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minate concourse of every rank, in 
which so much of the ordinary con- 
straints of human character have been 
conventionally softened, has always 
been the fertile scene of satire. The 
human character is masked by manners 
and the etiquettes of social life, and 
the slightest relaxation of these ex- 
poses a world of follies else unnoticea- 
ble. The humbler classes assert their 
claim by ostentatious affectations which 
set off vulgarity in a broader light, and 
their superiors compensate themselves 
by laughter. The infirm are brought 
into contact with youth and gaiety— 
the adventurer with the orderly—the 
wit with the laughable and the simple: 
while the ordinary restraints of social 
convention are lost in the vast and in- 
discriminate contacts of this vast vanity- 
fuir of England. What folly, vice, 
envy, diseased minds and bodies, would 
conceal—scandal, the child of idleness 
and spleen, does not fail to spy with 
its thousand eyes, and whisper about 
with the amplification of its thousand 
tongues.* And this is the very essence 
of the “School for Scandal” —the 
truest yet severest picture of life that 
ever came from mortal hand. 

We cannot agree in the opinion 
which imputes to Sheridan the borrow- 
ing of anything from Wycherly. The 
assumption is unnecessary. Much of 
his education must be referred to his 
early acquaintance with the drama, 
And there is an involuntary and una- 
voidable reproduction of acquired no- 
tions, from which it is unnecessary to 
defend him, But his real affluence of 
wit, the abundance of his materials, 
and the industry of his observation, 
make it altogether unreasonable to 
presume that he would incur so need- 
less and derogatory an obligation. 

Mr. Moore exhibits in detail the 
slow steps of the progress, in which 
two distinct sketches, having different 
plots, became at length combined and 
moulded into one. And the still more 
interesting and curious process, by 
which point and witty satire became 
condensed and accumulated by study, 
until the whole was kindled into a 
dazzling excess, that pervades every 
sentence, and animates every character. 
In this Sheridan appears to have 
seized and treasured every hint. 
Every point too was turned in every 


* We subjoin Mr. Moore's singularly 
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aspect and form of language, and 
changed from place to place, until it 
was placed to the best advantage. 
There was throughout a running at- 
tendance of stray points, which followed 
in the margin, for preferment to vacant 
speeches. Thus was worked out a 
comedy which, for keen and polished 
wit and delicate delineation of human 
views and follies, as well as for the 
consummate finish of its simple and 
pointed style, must place its author 
above all rivalry as a comic writer, 
unless indeed we should assign the 
palm to the more natural, easy and 
characteristic dramas of Goldsmith, in 
whom much that was sought with art 
by others, seems to be the spontaneous 
felicity of nature. 

What we have said of the Duenna, 
is applicable to the School for Scandal. 
Its interest is not in the plot, but in 
the workings of character, and the in- 
imitable satire ; the moral of the piece 
can, however, only be defended by 
evasion, The best defence that can 
be offered is that mentioned by Mr. 
Moore, that there was worse before it. 
It was not a corruption, but an ameli- 
oration, Mr. Moore only thinks it 
necessary to defend “the gay charm 


thrown around the irregularities of 


Charles.” The “ poetical justice exer- 
cised upon the Turtuffe of sentiment,” 
(Joseph Surface,) he places in the op- 
posite scale, as “a service done to 
morals.” The time is pust when this 
would be worth disputing by argument ; 
but we must strongly record our pro- 
test against the fallacy. No one so 
well acquainted with life as Mr. Moore, 
can be ignorant that the real effect of 
Joseph Surface is far worse than that 
which he thinks it necessary to defend. 
The favorite cant of open profligacy 
is the charge of “hypocrisy :” and the 
ouly real effect of the character is to 
bring the higher decencies of life into 
ridicule, by painting them as the osten- 
tatious cloak of vice, and contrasting 
them with the fictitious combination of 
virtue in the guise of airy libertinism. 
Weare not so much concerned with the 
moral exaggeration of both characters, 
as with the illusive effect. It is enough 
that the dramatist has supplied the light 
and thoughtless with a defence of folly, 
and a weapon against prudence and 
virtue. The truth of the portraiture 


happy image, “that group of slanderers 


who, like the Chorus of the Eumenides, searching about for their prey, with ‘ eyes 
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that drop poison.’ 
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will neither reform the rake or the 
hypocrite ; the thoughtless will always 
apply the lash of the satirist, or the 
plea of the apologist, as suits best with 
their inclinations. 

The “ School for Scandal” made its 
appearance, May 8th, 1777. It had 
the full run that the lateness of the 
season permitted; and for many suc- 
ceeding seasons it appears to have 
damped the effect of every thing else 
that was brought out. For a long time 
it was played two or three times a 
week, and still holds its unrivalled 
place at the head of British comedy. 
One of his biographers dwells more 
than we should think necessary on a 
doubt as to the authorship of this play, 
which was set on foot by some malici- 
ous person, and seemingly confirmed 
by his delay to publish it from an au- 
thentic copy. The imputation is, how- 
ever, too absurd to be met seriously— 
the evidence of style of itself should 
have been enough to have set sucha 
whim at rest. This witty comedy was 
as much the natural and perceptible 
emanation from Sheridan’s well-known 
talent, as daylight from the sun; and 
if any one else were competent to the 
same production, that person could no 
more have been concealed than Sheri- 
dan. Nor indeed is the revolting 
baseness implied in such a charge, at 
all. reconcileable to his character, or 
with even the least creditable incidents 
of his life.* 

An edition was printed in Dublin. 
We have it from Mr. Moore, that 
after its success in London, “he pre- 
sented a copy of it to his eldest sister, 
Mrs. Le Fanu, to be disposed of for 
her own advantage, to the manager of 
the Dublin theatre.” It has been 
translated into most languages in 
Europe. 

In the year 1778, Sheridan made a 
further purchase of Drury-lane theatre, 
“at a price exceeding £45,000.” One 
of the first uses which he made of his 
authority thus augmented, was his ap- 
pointment of his father to the manage- 
ment—a reconciliation had some time 
previously taken place, as might be 
easily anticipated from successes of 
which old Tom Sheridan must have 
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been proud. He had been less suc- 
cessful than his pretensions led him to 
expect—having, as is natural, greatly 
overrated his own talents. He could 
not well conceive or bear the public 
=. for Garrick, to whom he 
ad the vanity to fancy himself a rival ; 
nor did he patiently aequiesce in the 
little estimation of his skill in philology 
and declamation. It was, however, 
thought that his skill and experience 
as a manager might repair the evils 
which now began to be too apparent 
under the management of his son. 
There was among the players a spirit 
of dissension, too strong for the good- 
natured indolence of the wit. He had 
also been induced to lend the sanction 
of his name to “* The Camp,” a produc- 
tion of Tickell’s, which Mr. Moore calls 
“an unworthy trifle”, and which Dr. 
Watkins mentionsas having given great 
offence, by unseasonable ridicule on 
the military profession, at a moment 
when it was rendered popular by the 
emergency of a threatened invasion. 
On the 20th Jan. 1779, Garrick 
died, and Sheridan attended as chief 
mourner, at his funeral. On this oc- 
casion he wrote the most elaborate and 
longest of his poems. Mr. Moore 
justly describes it “as more remarkable 
for refinement and elegance, than for 
either novelty of thought, or depth of 
sentiment ;” and to this opinion, which 
he — by some merited praise, 
we have nothing to add. The suc- 
cess of this poem, when publicly re- 
cited on the stage, was little. The 
solemnity of the occasion repressed all 
expression of discontent ; but the por- 
tentous and sullen silence of the theatre 
sufficiently spoke its want of power. 
The disappointment of public ex- 
pectation began to be sensibly felt, 
and it was become necessary to make 
some redeeming effort. Sheridan made 
his last in the service of the comic 
muse, The “Critic” appeared this 
seuson, and fully sustained the reputa- 
tion of its author. This at least is 
true of half of it, which may be offered 
as the fairest specimen of its author’s 
wit and powers of irony ; while there 
is in the remainder a degree of inferi- 
ority, which appears to justify the no- 


* The above reflections were written during our perusal of Dr. Watkins’s bio- 
graphy. A subsequent reference to Mr. Moore enables us to quote a good example 
of this wrongheaded species of acuteness, which we believe to be common enough. 
«“ Such an abstract pleasure have some persons in merely unsettling the crowns of 
fame, that a worthy German has written an elaborate book to prove, that the Iliad 
was written, not by that particular Homer the world supposes, but by some other 
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tion that it was.a joint concern be- 
tween Sheridan and Tickell. The 
niece is a designed imitation of the 
Duke of Buckingham’s “ Rehearsal,” 
written for the purpose of ridiculing 
Dryden. Nor was something of the 
same laudable inspiration wanting to 
the “ Critic,” of which the principal 
sufferer, Sir Fretful Plagiary, is the 
known representation of Cumberland. 
Some time before, a coolness had 
sprung up between this celebrated 
dramatist and Sheridan; and an inci- 
dent which has often been repeated, 
is supposed to have elicited the Critic. 
After the “School for Scandal” had 
appeared, Sheridan, with the usual 
anxiety of an author, asked some com- 
mon acquaintancé what Cumberland 
had said of it. 

“ Not asyllable,” answered the other. 

“But did he seem amused?” said 
Sheridan. 

“Why, faith, he might have been 
hung beside Uncle Oliver's picture ; 
he had the damned disinheriting coun- 
tenance : like the ladies and gentlemen 
on the walls, he never moved a muscle.” 

“ Devilish ungrateful that,” observed 
Sheridan, “for I sat out his tragedy 
last week, and laughed from beginning 
to end of it.” 

Cumberland declared afterwards, that 
he had been elsewhere at the time 
when the incident was said to have 
occurred. But the “alibi” was late to 
arrest the summary retribution. 

The affairs of Drury-lane became 
now so entangled by improvidence, 
and so embroiled by dissension, that 
no skill, perhaps, could have redeemed 
it from the gathering cloud of confu- 
sion which threatened it. Old Sheri- 
dan found his old age feeble to resist 
difficulties, which, in a minor form had 
been too much for the vigour of his 
better days. He resigned the post, 
and theatrical ruin, the most rapid and 
formidable of all, began to set in, and 
to involve the career of his son in 
difficulties that never left him, until 
they laid him low, His splendid talents, 
it is true, maintained him long in a 
struggle, in which any one but himself 
would have sunk without reprieve ; but 
he bore it like a living death, through 
all his brilliant successes—embittering 
pleasure, destroying respectability, and 
wearing away the loftier and finer 
traits of his nature, until his mind was 
lowered to the measure of his degra- 
dation. But the anticipation is pre- 
mature, and we have a bright and gay 
interval before us yet. 


It has been often asked why, with 
his dramatic power, and all the ad- 
vantages of his connection with the 
stage, early associations, and early suc- 
cess, Sheridan did not take the full ad- 
vantage of his opportunities, and by 
persevering in the course thus favour- 
ably begun, reap the full harvest of his 
genius. The answer must contain 
much of the character of his mind, and 
something of the incidents of his varied 
career. First, he was indolent, impro- 
vident, and a lover of pleasure; se- 
condly, his fame, his success, and his 
pre-eminent social talent, opened for 
him, and absorbed him into the dazzling 
seductions of the world; thirdly, he 
was vain, and the fame he had earned 
was to be maintained by efforts, in the 
result of which he had a very reason- 
able distrust. He knew the secrets of 
his own power; but another course, 
far more attractive to ambition, now 
began to open before him. 

Sheridan lived in a period favourable 
to his peculiar talents. As a great 
master of the comic drama, the stage 
had not yet survived its popularity—as 
a wit, and possessed of the first order of 
convivial talent, there was yet a full 
and brilliant scope in the light, familiar, 
and playful intercourse of the great 
men of his time, for the exercise of his 
fascinating control over the festal circle. 
A brilliant period of literature was 
just passing away into the dull trance 
of the press, which was broken by the 
trumpet note of Scott; but it had left its 
deposit on the mind and tongue, and 
given an intellectual cast to conversa- 
tion. The throne was occupied by an 
amiable, virtuous, and truly British 
king, whose taste had led the way in 
dispelling the high-toned and chilling 
reserve, that checks the freedom of 
intercourse among ranks. It was 
easier for the gifted spirit to win its 
way upwards. And, lastly, the po- 
litical state of the age was more favor- 
able to the attainment of distinction 
by men of oratorical power, than it 
has been since, or is ever likely to be 
again. 

It was the beginning of the great 
revolutionary period, which has since 
swept over the civilized world with in- 
cessant waves—the human mind had 
long been accumulating change—the 
state of society had outgrown the mea- 
sure and form of existing institutions— 
a vast mass of new mind, of increased 
knowledge, and new interest, was to 
be taken into their scope. A long 
conversation with the various ques- 
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tions thus produced, had not yet me- 
thodized them into mere statements, 
or broken them into detail. Their 
general aspect, and, still more, their 
urgent nature, presented them in a 
more imposing and formidable cha- 
racter to the fancy and imagination. 
Instead of sects and corporations, there 
was the clash of striving nations, the 
spoliation of thrones and principalities, 
and the spreading conflagration of re- 
volutionary phrenzy. Such was the 
material which gave to the public de- 
bate all the scope and luxuriance of 
poetry, and made it possible for the 
mere exhibition of flowery rhetoric 
to win political eminence ; yet it must 
now be, in candour, allowed, that the 
biographer of Sheridan cannot, with- 
out great injustice to his memory, ex- 
hibit him under the character of a 
statesman, and that our view of the 
history of this stirring period must be 
reserved for our memoir of Burke, 
with whose intellectual history it is 
identified. This portion of our task 


must be limited to the bare mention of 
the questions which gave occasion 
either to the changes in which the 
subject of our memoir is concerned, 
or which gave the occasion for his ap- 
pearance as a — and an orator. 


A few words will sufficiently follow up 
the history of his transition from the 
stage of fiction, to that of bustling and 
anxious reality, on which, however we 
may adjust his comparative pretensions, 
he soon attained no mean eminence. 
His celebrity as the successful dra- 
matist—the attractions of his wit—the 
romance of his history—the fascina- 
tions of his hospitality—and that un- 
defineable charm of address, of which 
so many curious instances are repeated 
—all combined to win his way in so- 
ciety. His election in the Literary Club 
planted him at once in the first circle 
of contemporary talent, and made him 
the associate of those who could best 
appreciate and recommend him. It 
was, as we have said, the day of oratory, 
when eloquence had its themes of 
power; and it was quickly seen that 
his ready wit and fluent tongue were 
adapted for a larger and freer scope 
than the social board. He was not 
master of the extended information, 
the fluent logic and subtle theory of 
Fox—he was not possessed of the terse 
common sense the intuitive justness, 
and practical mastery of Pitt—nor had 
he the vast insight, massive knowledge, 
and copious induction of Burke ; but, 
viewed with regard to the immediate 
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purposes of public eloquence, it was 
soon perceived that he was possessed 
of powers not less available than any 
of these gifted men, for the uses of a 
a assembly. His command of 
anguage, his power over the figurative 
ornaments of rhetoric, and, above all, 
his wit, marked the popular and effec- 
tive speaker. If he was not prepared 
with the treasures of extended know- 
ledge, he had at least the perfect com- 
mand over all he knew. He was pos- 
sessed of the cominon rudiments of 
history, and had that ordinary share of 
constitutional knowledge, which a quick 
and sagacious mind can acquire by 
conversation, with the help of a little 
desultory reading. The discipline of 
composition had trained his mind and 
ear to the tricks of speech, and the 
artifices of representation. Nature gave 
him persuasion, fancy, and wit. Thus, 
though not qualified to lead great mea- 
sures, or to instruct the house, there 
was no one fitter to act the assigned 
part—to appeal successfully to the 
passions—or to scatter flowers over 
the tedious debate. The feelings of 
a romantic spirit, yet unblighted by 
adversity, were an additional recom- 
mendation to those who were the ad- 
vocates of popular rights, which had 
oe yet transgressed their constitutional 
imit. 

It had been long Sheridan’s ambi- 
tion to fill the place for which he felt 
himself qualified. And this feeling 
was warmly seconded by thé ad- 
miration of those whose influence could 

ave the way. He was introduced to 
Mr. Fox by Lord John Townsend, who 
made a dinner for the purpose, of 
which an account is preserved in a 
letter of the noble lord’s, from which 
the following extract will suffice to con- 
vey the impression on either side— 


“ Fox told me, after breaking up from 
dinner, that he had always thought Hare, 
after my uncle Charles Townsend, the 
wittiest man he ever met with, but that 
Sheridan surpassed them both in fertility; 
and Sheridan told me next day that he 
was quite lost in admiration of Fox, and 
that it was a puzzle to him to say what 
he admired most, his commanding supe- 
riority of talent and universal knowledge, 
or his playful fancy, artless manners, and 
benevolence of heart, which shewed itself 
in every word he uttered.” 


This new connexion, perhaps, gave 
decision to his opinions already cast 
into the popular mould by temper, as 
well as association. 
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Mr. Moore tells us that his first po- 
litical service “to the party with whom 
he now closely connected himself, was 
the active share which he took in a 
political paper called the Englishman, 
set up by the Whigs, for the purpose 
of seconding, out of Parliament, the 
crimination and invective of which they 
kept. up such a brisk fire within.” Of 
this the first paper was written by She- 
ridan. From this, and from another, 
Mr. Moore gives extracts, which are 
not without merit ; yet full far short of 
what might be expected from the dra- 
matist. The language wants his terse 
simplicity, and the points are laboured 
without effect. 

His first public demonstration of po- 
litical opinion, placed him in a close 
union with Mr. Fox, having his name 
to a report on the state of the repre- 
sentation, from the Westminster Com- 
mittee, for the purpose of proposing 
annual parliaments and universal suf- 
frage. The inexperienced reader 
might be startled at finding names 
seemingly so authoritative, coupled 
with these wild abortions of political 
fanaticism. But a little acquaintance 
with party influences, will soon make 
him understand, that there is little sin- 
cerity in such demonstrations. The 
political adventurer, who looks for sup- 


port in the passions and prejudices of 


the people must needs adopt extreme 
opinions ; and he who would hold the 
first place, must leave no room for a 
rival, to go further in extravagance. 
Fox's real opinions fell far short of this 
unprincipled pitch, although it was ne- 
cessary to preserve the favor of his con- 
stituency, by stretching his real opinions 
to their utmost latitude. Sheridan’s 
subordinate course did not require this 
self-sophistication. His subtlety was 
less than that of his great master, and 
his sagacity much greater.* Without 
equal power of self-deception, he was 
harder to be deceived. In common 








* Fox was the remorseless and unprincipled follower of popular feeling; but he was 


with the leading minds of the party 
which he espoused, he was aware that 
their impracticable politics were but 
instruments of warfare and defence in 
the game of opposition, and which he 
knew how to treat in private with the 
playfulness of humour. 

«¢ When any one,” he would say, “ pro- 
poses to you a specific plan of Reform, al- 
ways answer that you are for nothing 
short of annual parliaments and universal 
suffrage—there you are safe.”—Moore's 
Life. 

Even in his more serious conversa- 
tion, on the subject of Reform, there was 
a vein of irony, which pretty plainly 
hinted that his common sense was 
not the dupe of the shallow sophistry 
of party; and Mr. Moore, who gives a 
longer specimen than we can afford 
room for, with a candour highly praise- 
worthy in him, in a pointed sentence, 
observes—“such were the arguments 
by which he affected to support his 
cause, and it is not difficult to detect 
the eyes of the snake glistening from 
under them.” 

In the various authorities to which 
we have had recourse, we have been 
very much struck by one very promi- 
nent fallacy. The strange contrariety, 
between the general praise or blame, 
and the details by which it is followed. 
One very clever writer, (Life of Geo. 
IV.) praises Fox as an honor to human 
nature—and with seeming unconscious- 
ness goes on to describe a clever pro- 
fligate and debauchee in private life. 
With equal consistency, the same writer 
aggravates the natural infirmities, and 
miscontrues the virtues of Geo, ILI. 
while he supports his charges by facts 
honourable to the memory of that good 
man and illustrious king. In the same 
way Mr. Moore, whose candour and 
fairness uniformly preserve him from 
misinterpretations of fact, inadvertently 
blames in the abstract, while he does 
justice in detail. Of this, all his no- 


long supported by the adhesion of persons of equal talent and more principle. Burke 
was the leader of the popular party, so long as its principles were those of constitu- 
tional reform. Fox had adopted it partly from ambition—partly from a natural ten- 
dency to extreme and theoretical views, and partly, because popularity was the idol 
of his heart. Gifted above most men, with the faculty of ratiocinative eloquence— 


and capable of throwing into the merest advocacy of a party motto, all the earnestness 
of his sanguine temper, he could impart to the subtlest sophistry, an appearance of 
sincerity which is generally confined to truth. Controlled by the governing mind of 
Burke, and instructed by his gigantic industry and sagacity, he was, in his hand, an 
instrument of first-rate power, and obeyed the guiding hand with a weight of effect ; 
a degree of popular authority that cast his master into the shade. Sheridan, won by 
his popular virtues, and attracted also by a strong affinity of tastes and temper, 
attached himself to this great man. 
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tices of Mr. Burke are instances ; in- 
deed, throughout Mr. Moore’s able, 
honest, and amiable work, there is one 
pervading inconsistency—Whig max- 
ims and Tory judgments. 

In the year 1780, after some efforts 
to be elected for Honiton, Sheridan 
was elected for Stafford. As this was a 
free borough, the influence of a well- 
directed appeal to the most prevalent 
popular sense, may perhaps be inferred 
without censoriousness. A_ petition, 
complaining of the undue election of 
himselfand Mr. Monckton was brought 
before the House. Mr. Fox supported 
him, and he had the advantage of mak- 
ing his coup d’éssai, in a cause which 
enlisted his feelings. The first im- 
pression was not such as to satisfy ex- 
pectation. A nervous sense of the oc- 
casion must, in spite of indignation, 
have forced itself upon an apprehensive 
mind, and aggravated a thick and dif- 
ficult articulation. 


« Tt was on this night, as Woodfall used 
torelate, that Mr. Sheridan, after he had 
spoken, came up to him in the gallery, and 
asked, with much anxiety, what he thought 
of his first attempt. The answer of 
Woodfall, as he had the courage after- 
wards to own, was, ‘ I am sorry to say I 
do not think that this is your line—you 
had much better have stuck to your for- 
mer pursuits.’ On hearing which, She- 
ridan rested his head upon his hand for a 
few minutes, and then vehemently ex- 
claimed, ‘It is in me, however, and by 
G , it shall come out.’ ” 

Amidst the multitude of lesser ques- 
tions, which are engendered by the 
opinions of the day or the opposition 
of party, one great question of absorb- 
ing interest, posveinad the minds both 


of parliament and people. The Ame- 
rican war, commencing 1774, had for 
the last six years painfully occupied the 
attention of the country. An excus- 
able impression of established right, and 
a laudable sense of the honour of Eng- 
land, had made it popular for a time ; 
but a series of disastrous campaigns 
had considerably damped the public 
mind ; and the opposition of the popu- 
lar party seconding this reaction, soon 
turned the balance of feeling, in favour 
ofthe Americans. Thesense of injustice 
weighed with some—the occasion for 
disseminatingfree principles,with others. 
And while the few, who really, under 
the true merits of this great question, 
decided on what was just-—the popular 
party found itself, by the contingency 
of circumstances, on the right side. 

The object of that party was, simply, 
to displace Lord North’s administra- 
tion. But the cause ofthe American war 
was placed on its true merits by Burke 
—the master-mind of that age, and the 
source of much in the better portion of 
this ; who led the Whigs with a con- 
stitutional wisdom, that throws a tran- 
sient gleam over the errors and sins of 
that unprincipled party. With more 
than the eloquence of Tully, and all the 
inductive wisdom of Bacon, he ex- 
plained from the whole course of the 
history of the American colonies, the 
impolicy and injustice of the war, and 
of the tyrannical measures from which 
it had arisen, Without drawing a line 
which would have offended the nar- 
rower views of his party, he excluded, 
by a discreet silence, the false support 
which the question might derive from 
liberalism.* 

This great question had, for a long 


° Whether Mr. Moore confuses political notions, or whether he speaks the lan- 





guage of his party, we do not quarrel with him ; a poet and a whig, he is not bound 
to be historically just ; but there is an eloquent mystification running through the poli- 
tical portion of his memoir. This is common to his party: a Whig cannot compre- 
hend why the advocate of the American should be the opponent of the French revo- 
lution ; or why the stern resister of kingly encroachment should be the enemy of po- 
pular encroachment. Their language uniformly implies that consistency is some- 
thing distinct from principle ; and that the statesman is but the creature of an untrac- 
table maxim. Such, indeed, is the keynote to the cant of ‘liberty’—‘ the public 
opinion,’ and other such abused phrases. But let us entreat our intelligent reader to 
recollect that there is a fundamental line of right and truth: to preserve which, from 
the aggressions on either side, is the true consistency. There is no such thing as an 
equity, which must invariably maintain the same side, under all possible circumstances; 
and this unjust war of encroachment cannot rationally be confused with the self-preserv- 
ing war against rebellious and infidel France. The difference in principle is hardly to be 
lost sight of, without considerable neglect of fact and principles. A colonial jurisdic- 
tion is quite distinct in character and purpose from domestic or provincial government. 
The distinction is analogous to that between self-government and the government of 
another. The rights of internal government are ‘self- -preserving rights, and must be 
maintained against popular excitement, or no government could subsist. The govern- 
ment of a colony is a needful protection, to be recognized so far as it is required; and 
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period continued to agitate the public 
mind, and to form the debateable ter- 
ritory between the ministers and their 
opponents. Mr. Sheridan had not yet 
fairly exhibited the powers which were 
in some time to add so much to his re- 
putation ; and this question is —_ im- 
portant here, as having afforded the 
field of debate, on which the Whigs 
struggled into a brief authority. 


collision of the fiercer animosities, that 
attended the greater question of party. 
On lesser occasions, and there were 
some of much interest, he availed him- 
self of occasion, or exhibited his useful 
zeal. One of these occasions may be 
selected for its own interest; on the 
5th March, 1781, we find him moving 
“ for the better regulation of the police 
of Westminster.” 


With the cautious tact for which he There had been riots of the most 
was so remarkable, he kept out of the alarming and mischievous nature in the 
sway of the fiercer conflicts, and the metropolis, during the previous sum- 


not possible to be maintained a moment longer. The question of right resolves 
itself thus: can one country govern another of equal power, against its will? The 
colony may throw off the yoke, when it is arrived at the maturity of indepen- 
dent powers and interests. The policy of the English government was quite 
inconsistent with the actual relations between England and America. The latter 
had grown to imperial dimensions, and become invested with that complexity of 
interests, which must attend the mature development of a national system, diffe- 
rently circumstanced, whose interests were not identical with those of England. 
Separated by half the world, they could hardly be understood with sufficient pre- 
cision for the ordinary purposes of government; and what, in truth, must be 
plain to every one, no one government can be enough for two distinct nations, 
having distinct and separate interests. This truism contains the strength of the 
question. Separated from England by no narrow frith—and marked by position 
and extent, for separate interests and relations—America had grown up into na- 
tional adolescence; while this country, regardless of all considerations, endeavoured 
to maintain over her a power, which she, in fact, does not exercise over her own 
provinces. Commercial regulations, which were calculated to repress the growing 
importance of America, and in which the interests of this kingdom only, were 
contemplated, better suited the condition of the slave, than the subject. This, 
although the occasion of continued remonstrance, both in England and America, 
was borne through a long course of years. The navigation act had fostered the 
infant trade of the colonies, and had helped to enrich them by investments of 


- British capital. It had the authority of time; the stamp act was repelled by the 


growing spirit of the country—and its repeal gave a precedent for resistance.— 
This resistance was justifiable, and it should have been a warning. An extreme 
inconsistency was next committed by the English government. America had, from 
the beginning, exercised a discretion in her internal affairs. She had her own 
debt, and her own revenue; she had also her own council, and was not repre- 
sented in England. Under these circumstances, the imposition of taxes, under 
whatever form and however slight, amounted to an alarming declaration of despotic 
right ; and the duty on tea had the effect of kindling a flame that never subsided un- 
til America was what she should be, an independent nation. It is, indeed, strange, 
how false maxims possess the human mind, so as to regulate the policy of ages. An 
abstract idea of national parentage, raised the spirit both of the people and their 
rulers, into the tenacity of an arrogant claim of empire, unfounded in nature, In 
the relations of countries, might makes a principal ingredient in the right of supre- 
macy; but then, its limiting principles should be the national equity which in all 
things, endeavours to secure the greatest sum of good to all, 

Such were the general features of the great question which occupied the country, 
and approached its termination, when Sheridan began his parliamentary career. It 
was deeply injurious to the country in many respects, as it gave an impulse to the 
spirit of popular exaction—and a handle for the dissemination of dangerous fallacies, 
among those who are, by their want of constitutional knowledge, incapable of dis- 
tinctions. In combating the encroachments of despotism, Mr. Fox advocated the 
extreme principles of democracy ; and, by the splendour of his abilities, gave them a 
sanction which they have not yet lost. The historian of the mighty minds of that 
day should, however, not fail to observe, that the whole fallacy of these views, had 
not then been disclosed by experience. They did not then imply the whole alterna- 
tive of profligacy or ignorance, which rests on their modern advocacy. The line had 
not yet been passed between the rights of king and people, and extreme principles 
had some claim to be viewed as an excess on the right side. 
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mer. A mob, headed by Lord George 
Gordon, with a view to intimidate the 
government, committed the most furious 
excesses, and filled London with confla- 
ration and terror. Lord Mansfield’s 
ouse was pulled down ; property was 
destroyed to an immense amount ; 
Newgate was burned down ; the Fleet 
and the King’s Bench, the Marshalsea, 
and all the other prisons were broken 
open, and all prisoners set free. The 
magistrates were, or pretended to be, 
intimidated, and it was evident that 
matters were proceeding to the most 
destructive extremity. Of necessity, 
the King was obliged to interfere, and 
the military were called into the fray, 
which was thus happily suppressed. 
The proceeding was attempted to be 
stigmatised by the Whigs, as unconsti- 
tutional. They admitted the necessity 
of the occasion—but pretended that the 
minister should, under these circum- 
stances, have sought refuge in an act of 
indemnity. The conduct of the go- 
vernment was not, however, compro- 
mised by such a concession ; which it 
must be seen claims a most unconsti- 
tutional prerogative for the mob, and 
removes both the constitutional self- 
protection of government and the right 
of the people to protection.* The 
power of the sword may be abused ; 
but, not to say that this is the common 
condition of all power, it is less liable 
to be carried to extreme lengths, than 
the ferment of the dregs of democracy. 
An armed multitude, however ordered, 
may produce some cases of outrage, 
and must cause alarm ; but it is an ob- 
servable fact, that the slightest case of 
mischief from the hand of constituted 
authority is more offensive to the po- 
ular mind, than the massacre of a vil- 
age, from the outrage of a lawless mob. 
Another occasion may be noticed, 
which was, perhaps, more strictly 
suited to Sheridan’s talents. Incon- 
veniences had been experienced from 
some provisions of the marriage act. 
And the consideration of these had 
led to a further review of the act. 
Mr. Fox brought in a bill for. its 
repeal, June 15, 1781; but carried 
his proposed measure towards the vi- 
sionary extremes, to which his sanguine 
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temper had a strong bent. Sheridan 
showed the spirit and independence of 
his character by resisting the strange 
Quixotisms of his master and friend. 
Fox, if he followed the native impulse 
of his genius, would establish a republic 
in the nursery. His best apology was 
spoken by Mr. Burke, “ even in that 
measure by which he would take away 
paternal power, he is influenced by filial 
piety ; and he is led into it by a mis- 
take natural to him, that the ordinar 
race of mankind advance as fast seunide 
maturity of judgment and understand- 
ing as he does.” The sentence is va- 
luable for its general truth. Fox was 
the most amiable of men; and much 
of his latitudinarian views arose from 
the singleness of heart that anticipated 
no ill. 

The strength of opposition was 
rapidly on the increase ; and on Gen. 
Conway’s motion to put a stop to the 
American war, 22d February, 1782, 
the ministers were saved by a single 
vote. Five days after the combat was 
renewed in another form; and the 
minister was beaten by nineteen votes. 
On the 20th Lord North signified to 
the house, that “the present adminis- 
tration was no more.” 

The new administration was formed 
by the Marquis of Rockingham, as 
first lord of the treasury. The Earl of 
Shelburne and Fox were appointed 
principal secretaries of state. Sheridan 
being one of the under secretaries 

During this period he had as yet taken 
no very prominent part in the debates, 
although the attention of the house and 
the country had continued to be agi- 
tated by a succession of questions of 
the deepest interest and importance. 
For this moderation he received the 
applause of his judicious friends. There 
were many reasons which must have 
operated on his good sense—to enforce 
this prudent self-restraint, a mind like 
his would naturally make rapid ad- 
vances in the accumulation and appli- 
cation of knowledge of men and mea- 
sures. And no man was more fitted 
by nature than Sheridan to seize with 
intuitive tact on the manner in which 
the general sense of the new circle 
into which he had found his way, might 
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* The reader may be gratified by the opinion of a higher authority :—*« June 14th, 
(1780.) There has been indeed a universal panic, from which the king was the first 
that recovered. Without the concurrence of his ministers, or the assistance of the 
civi] magistrates, he put the soldiers in motion, and saved the town from calamities, 
such as a rabble’s government must naturally produce.”—Johnson's Letter to Mrs. 


Thrale. 
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operate for or against him. Aristocratic 
pride will naturally take the alarm 
when brilliant talent has the effect of 
raising a person of low birth or equivo- 
cal pretensions, into a contact on terms 
approaching equality, But there is a 
broader_though less intelligible feeling 
of jealousy, which affects classes whose 
pretension to respect is founded on any 
peculiar department of knowledge. 
The mathematical Class judges of a 
man by his mathematical ability—men 
of business by expertness in the details 
of affairs; and there is a strong and 
natural opposition to any claim of su- 
periority dependent on high distinction 
in some other walk. But amongst all 
these, there is perhaps no sense of this 
kind of jealousy so strong as that 
between the public and the literary man, 
There is pretension of the same kind, 
so differently manifested, that their re- 
spective degrees of merit cannot be 
adjusted by comparison ; and as com- 
parison is the popular way of thinking, 
a strong sense of opposition is propa- 
gated in prejudices. With this, a sense 
is mingled, of the jealousy of being 
eclipsed by pretensions which are not 
willingly acknowledged. The feeling 
is both coarse and common ; but like 
all our latent feelings, cannot be stated 
without the appearance of refining. 
It will easily, however, be felt, that the 
communis sensus, or esprit de corps, of 
professed politicians must be offended 
at the implied sanction by which the 
comedian and “wit upon the town,” 
might claim so pretending an affinity 
with orators, members of committees, 
and statesmen. Sheridan’s course was, 
in this respect, one of consummate 
tact and address. By slow degrees of 
progress, he allowed one character to 
sink, while he diligently cultivated and 
put forward the other. The most glar- 
ingly opposed associations blend into 
union, and become consistent in the 
minds of the crowd, whose judgments 
are but prejudices, even on the side of 
truth. Sheridan’s known and fami- 
liar associates were the most command- 
ing spirits of the day. And before he 
began tooccupy the leading place which 
his talents claimed, both parliament 
and the public had come to look on him 
less in his character of manager and 
dramatist, than as the friend of Fox 
and the ally of Burke. Nor was it 
long before a loftier and intrinsically 
more honorable distinction graced his 
other claims to reputation, in the 
friendship of the Prince of Wales. In 
this position it is, that the biographer 


may dwell for a while with complacency 
on the successes, and onthe prosperous 
ascent of talentand merit like Sheridan’s. 
In the final estimate of posterity, an 
equity too severely just, pronounces 
upon the result of a life. The termi- 
nation which crowns with approbation 
the bright event of adverse and often 
equivocal appearances, fixes also the 
worth of brilliant talents happy dis- 
positions and favoring circumstances 
marred by indiscretion. The charac- 
ters of men, in the estimate of posterity, 
will lie as they fall; and we have no 
right to protest against the award which 
is not merely just but useful. But the 
biographer has also a private duty on 
a lesser scale to fulfil, equally consis- 
tent with truth, justice, and utility. 
In claiming praise for worth and talent, 
and commiseration for that mixture of 
folly, infatuation, and misfortune, by 
which they have been bafiled and over- 
come, as well as corrupted, he is but 
enforcing a lesson equally awful and 
affecting on the pride of man. He 
exhibits the caution and providence 
required to ensure success ; he has to 
show how slight errors and deviations 
may accumulate in their consequences, 
and how passion, vice, and indolence, 
gather force from indulgence, and neu- 
tralize the happiest opportunities to 
brightest powers. Sheridan’s sagacity 
was, perhaps, of the highest order. 
No man was more alert to see the 
slightest indications of wind and tide, 
in the steering of court intrigue ; and 
no man was less likely to lower and 
compromise himself by a base and dis- 
honorable use of finesse. In the as- 
sociations which now opened to him a 
seemingly auspicious road to honor 
and wealth, he had qualities which, 
with discretion, might, in time, have 
enabled him to take a more leading 
position. His common sense and sa- 
gacity gave him an advantage over 
Fox; and the stern and uncomplying 
earnestness which fixed and elevated 
the master spirit of Burke, gave 
Sheridan a similar advantage over him 
in the intercourse of personal commu- 
nication, which forms so much of the 
real working of public affairs. Burke’s 
overmastering spirit was an influence 
from which men were glad to be 
relieved ; and this in proportion to their 
own importance. Fox, on the other 
hand, had, in his ardentand fiery nature, 
something of the meteoric, and im- 
pressed a sense of the danger of being 
carried away into extreme lengths. 
In the varied sources of human in- 
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fluence, there is none which can be 
carried so faras that of the social kind— 
a pleasing countenance—a general tone 
of sense—the companionable powers of 
wit and vivacity—the ready sympathy, 
with all the varying moods—the quick 
rebound of mind—the salient wit—the 
ready repartee—the tone of mind 
equally capable of seriousness and 
levity; as occasion may require. These 
were the characters of Sheridan’s ge- 
neral demeanor. His _persuasiveness 
and the fascination of his manner, can 
only now be judged of by the effects 
which they are known to have pro- 
duced ; and these effects fell little short 
of the notion of enchantment. The 
miracles of his address, are altogether 
unparalleled in our recollections of 
human adroitness and influence. He 
could unlock the heart of thrifty avarice 
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to his large necessities, and convert the 
anxious solicitation of the suspicious 
creditor into the improvidence of a 
fresh loan. 

Of such a character, under favorable 
circumstances, and under the influence 
of controlling prudence, the influence 
will grow in silence behind the scenes, 
and gather breadth and depth of power. 
This view, founded in the facts of 
Sheridan’s life, may not ouly illustrate 
the true elevation to which he was at 
this time raised, and the splendid 
avenue to fame and power which 
opened before him, but may account to 
the reader, both for his advancement 
in the political arena, and for the ob- 
vious preference by which, while more 
powerful men were held in a specious 
alliance, he became the friend, adviser, 
and confidant of the Prince of Wales. 





THE WILD-FLOWER. 


« Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Gray. 


Flower whom the desert beareth, 

And human folly spareth, 
Whose fragrant wreathe 
No worldlings breathe 
No tinsel Fashion weareth, 

O! born for nature only, 

They err, who call thee lonely, 
Where herbs that twine 
Those gems of thine, 

In living green enthrone thee ! 

The sunbeams woo thee brightly 

The showers fall o’er thee lightly 


With silent love 


From heaven above 
Stars look upon thee nightly; 
The elements that bore thee 
Expand—refresh—restore thee. 


With pearly light 


Morn makes thee bright, 
Eve’s dewy smile gleams o’er thee. 
The airs of heaven delaying, 
And with thy sweetness playing, 


Pass from thy dell 


With scents which tell 
The secret of their straying. 
O! thou hast many lovers, 
Ten myriad airy rovers, 


With gay desire 


The insect choir 


Around thy beauty hovers ; 
The lark at morn doth press thee, 
The loitering bee caress thee, 


Sweet lips inhale 


The wild sweet gale 
And lovers turn to bless thee. 


J. U. U. 
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HINTS FROM HIGH PLACES.—NO. V. 


«Ich, Ebenbild der Gottheit, das sich schon 
Ganz nach gediinkt dem spiegel ew'ger Wahrheit, 
Sein selbst genoss in Himmelsglanz and Klarheit, 
Und abgestreift den Erdensohn ; 
Ich, mehr als Cherub, dessen freie Kraft 
Schon durch die Adern der Natur zu fliessen, 


Und schaffend 





I fell asleep as usual. 

Such is the beginning of every 
dream. Yet mine was not all a dream. 
I found myself, as I thought, after some 
hours, rubbing my eyes in a strange 
place. The light was too strong for 
me, and yet it was not as strong as 
sunlight. I was lying on the softest 
and finest turf, by the side of a clear 
calm stream, and there were moun- 
tains near, with some low wood on this 
side of them. The effect of things can 
be described, negatively, in one word 
—unearthly. The landscape was as 
clear and distinct as day where the 
light struck; but the laiows were 
black and abrupt, and no middle tint 
—no chiaro oscuro could find room to 
edge itself in as a mediator between 
the contending principles. Black met 
white, sheer and sharp, and covered 
the scene with strong harsh lines, as 
if they had fortified every inch of 
space against each other, and were not 
inclined to leave a single spot of neu- 
tral ground. 

The stream beside me absolutely 
burned in the splendour of the lumi- 
nary that hung above it—a luminary 
which I could neither identify with 
sun, moon, nor star. . It was a great 
white ball of light, far exceeding in 
apparent circumference any of them; 
and in its colour and intensity only 
resembled by the blue, diamond-like 
splendour of some of the fixed stars, 
If we could imagine Sirius attacked 
by a fit of curiosity, and advanced a 
few myriads of leagues to prowl about 
in the neighbourhood of our system, 
such, perhaps, might be the appear- 
ance of the celestial Paul Pry. The 
effect was enhanced, tuo, by the same 
warfare of light and shade exhibited 
between it and the sky, as I have de- 
scribed to have tessellated the ground 
below. The heavens were one black 
varnished mass—no cloud appeared— 
not a breath of air stirred—no sound 
was heard. 

I begun by saying I rubbed my 
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eyes ; but as every one in such a situ- 
ation rubs his eyes with the idea that 
by so doing he may make things ap- 
pear in some sort, manner, or degree 
different from what they did before 
the operation, I looked round me 
again;to see if they had represented 
matters truly at first. But I could 
perceive no difference. Herbage and 
foliage were as fine, the mountains as 
ghostly, the river as much on fire, the 
sky as pitchy, and the —— what shall 
I call it? the great white silver salver 
as large, white, and silver salverish as 
ever. 

I was puzzled, I confess; and as is 
the case when a man is puzzled by 
any supernatural phenomenon, my 
courage began to shew decided symp- 
toms of disaffection. Eneas, and many 
other worthies of old, were not too won- 
der-proof to tremble at miracles, so 
that I feel the less shame in confessing 
that the usual manifestations of dread 
began to shew themselves upon me; 
my hair stood up, my body sweated 
coldly, and above all, my tongue ad- 
hered so fast to the roof of my mouth, 
that I was unable to utter that wild 
cry which was ready at the bottom of 
my lungs, and with which I should 
certainly have made the solitude ring 
if I had had the power. 

At last my eyes swam, my ears 
tingled, and —— I dont know what 
became of me. 

All things, however, must have an 
end. Accordingly, I recovered ; and 
as every thing was quite quiet and un- 
changed round me, I begun to be re- 
conciled to my fate, and to get my 
reason once more astride upon my 
imagination, with the reins in its 
hand. 

The first symptom of returning ra- 
tionality I shewed was to get up on 
my feet. This, let me say, was an 
important step. When a man is on 
his feet, he is as different a being from 
the same man when on his back, as a 
warrior in his armour is to his image 
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noseless on his tombstone. Upright, 
he is active, independent, intellectual ; 
floor him, and he is helpless, spiritless, 
and despicable—all his powers are 

rostrate with his body ; but once he 
is placed at an angle of 90° to his su- 
pine self, all is restored. ‘The man’s a 
man again. It would be a speculation 
for philosophers to inquire how far in- 
tellect depends on posture, and to 
what extent the mechanical pressure of 
brain on the cranium of prosternated 
animals may obnubilate their facul- 
ties. 

Quitting the question, however, with 
Sir Roger de Coverley’s sage remark, 
that “much may be said on both 
sides,” I content myself at present 
with re-asserting the fact, that when I 
rose up on my feet upon the grass, I 
felt vigorous and collected, nay, even 
more capable of exertion, more buoy- 
ant than usval, insomuch that I fan- 
cied myself like a feather, and ima- 
gined I could fly to any distance or 
soar to any height I pleased. It may 
be readily conceived that with such 
sensations I did not wait long before I 
put my fancied powers to the proof; 
and I can say with confidence that I 
never remember exhilaration equal to 
that which I experienced when I found 
myself fairly a going, although my pro- 
gress was without object, aim, or guide. 
I seemed to spurn the ground, which 
flew beneath my feet ; I imagined that 
a wish could lift me into the air, and I 
felt a corresponding exuberance of 
spirits and enlargement of apprehen- 
sion, as if my mind were breathing a 
rarefied atmosphere, and swelled with 
thought and fancy. One occasionally 
has had such moments in a weaker 
degree in ordinary life; and if the 
poet, orator, or philosopher, should be 
lucky enough to find himself in such a 
mood, he would do well to take ad- 
vantage of it at once, as it is then 
that he will make the most superhu- 
man strides towards truth and virtue ; 
and besides the visits possess all 
the other attributes of the angelic 
nature. 

But my business is narrative, and 
I return to myself. I moved off, some- 
thing between walking and deing 
walked, a gait (or a flight) almost in- 
voluntary, and which reminded me for- 
cibly of Mr. Von Tram’s expedition 
upon his steam leg, or John Gilpin’s 
more celebrated éxcursion to Ware. I 
laughed at the conceit; but to be on 
the safe side, I put my powers over 
myself to the test by stopping short, 
‘ Vor. IX. 


and thaintaining a halt for some mi- 
nutes. 

It was then that I becatie sensible 
of a low and scarcely audible sound of 
harmony, which seemed to be so much 
mixed up with the silence, as to be 
scarcely distinguishable from it, even 
by thé nicest ear. It seemed to take 
paft with the rolling of the orb above, 
the gliding of the stream, the waving of 
the grass. ‘They were all, if I may so 
express myself, in one key, and might 
be confounded with mere sound in the 
abstract, as all colours are wndistin= 
guishably blended in a tay of light. It 
seemed as if the chords of nature were 
string around me on every: side, 
stretched across the plain, and from 
the ground to the sky, hung from hilt 
to hill, and from tree to tree, all tuned 
to perfect concord, and breathed upon 
by the gentlest breath of the witids. It 
was the vibration of gossainer in thé 
senses of sylphs, as faint to the ear as 
that summer garment of creation is to 
the eye. I held my breath to catch 
the tone, and thought for ohe moment 
that it might be the chorus-hymn of 
creation, such as that which descended 
into the soul of the Psalmist ashe slept 
in his youth on the pastures of Beth- 
lehem. 

But this was a pause, and an effort. 
“On, on,” every muscle of my frame, 
every throb of my heart cried; and 
onward [ flew once mofe across the 
turf, enjoying the extacy of motion, to 
me, at the time, more ravishing than 
the harp of (Eolus itself. 

Oh, what an exquisite thing is 
locomotion ! 

Ask the baronet of the Brighton 
stage; ask the Dutchman on his 
skates ; ask the peer of Melton ; ask 
the zronautic ex-duke or ex-lessee of 
the Opera; ask the veriest stoker of a 
steam carriage, to calculate the amount 
of his enjoyment when at the top of his 
speed, multiply the result by ten, and 
then, perh.aps, no, you cannot 
have an ‘dea of my feelings as I 
bounded along that turf! Where I 
was going, or why I was going, never 
entered my head. I was going ; and 
that was enough. Ino more thought 
of my setting out or of my arrival than 
if 1 was a canister shot. I was a pass- 
ing thing—a flux being—the essence 
of progress—inot on it elf. 

How long | might have continued 
in this moving condition, it is impossi- 
ble for me to say. I might, no doubt, 
have been stopped by an intervening 
ocean, mountain, or bottomless preci- 
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piee ; but I think no physical obstacle 
of a less decided nature could have 
arrested me. Ona globe progression 
is unlimited. A beclareted old gen- 
tleman was one night put to the rails 
by a friend to find his accustomed way 
home. This friend, however, happen- 
ing to be a wag, placed him at a circu- 
lar railing ; and the consequence was, 
that light and morning found the so- 
bering sexagenarian wondering that he 
had not yet reached his own door. 
Hence I might have been as long 
stumping away in the exuberance of my 
felicity, as Milton suggests Satan might 
have been falling, had he not been 
snapped up by the jaws of that unlucky 
place which has never been able to 
digest him since. 

But all this is more amusing as mat- 
ter of speculation, than practically im- 
portant. I was again obliged to insist 
upon a halt, and after much coaxing 
and curbing, I did actually succeed in 
erining in my legs. 
. * * * 
* * * * - 


“Should you not like to see my friend 
Dryden,” said my new ucquaintance, 
as we passed the oustkirts of a little 
wood; “he isin the garden at the rere 
of this plantation ; and I think he will 
set us right on the subject as soon as 
any one; that is, if he does not think 
proper to act reserve, which he some- 
times does, I assure you, most unac- 
countably” 

“ By all means, my lord,” said I; 
“Jet us seek him at once. How fortu- 
nate I have been in falling in with 
such company !” 

“ Nay, there you speak like one of 
the sons of earth. Recollect, you must 
spiritualize yourself into a complete 
fellowship with us, at least for the pre- 
sent, or you will lose most of the satis- 
faction you anticipate. The fact is, 
we of the moon are on the most per- 
fect equality. None is greater or less 
than the other. Not only does it evi- 
dence some intellectual superiority to 
be naturalized on its surface at all, but 
the coustitution of our society, in the 
exclusion of falsehood and assumption, 
prevents the possibility of interests 
clasbing in any way.” 

“ Then you are the true republic of 
letters ?” said I. 

“Just so ; all dignities, honours, re- 
lations, and offices are literary ; con- 
nexion consists in affinity of mind, and 
hostility never extends farther than 





difference of opinion, modestly urged, 
and readily accommodated.” 

“ Happy lunatics!” exclaimed I. “In 
this celestial Athenzeum, then, I am to 
find what I have long sighed for, a con- 
centration of pure intellect, a solution 
of sense, in which prejudice is precipi- 
tated to the bottom, and vanity given 
off in vapour from the surface. But 
Dryden, my lord !” 

“ Yes, yes ; follow me, and I will ex- 
plain to you by-and-by more of the 
mysteries of our lunar society. See! 
is not earth-shine a glorious light?” 
and he pointed to the silver salver. 

“ Glorious indeed !” exclaimed I, as 
I turned my eyes upwards, holding my 
hands over them, to enable me to en- 
dure the excess of splendour ; “ you 
scarcely need a sun here.” 

“ Why, this is our day ; when it is 
near what you of earth would call morn- 
ing ; that is, when the sun is about to 
appear, which he will do ina few score 
of hours more, we begin to make our- 
selves ready for repose. The God 
stalks across us in too terrific majesty 
to be looked upon. We retire into 
caves, and make out the long lunar 
night as best we may.” 

“ Then you only get the sun at se- 
cond-hand from us ?” 

“No more; you have the first of 
him, no doubt; but you throw him 
back so softened upon us, that we do 
not grudge you the direct darting of 
his fire.” 

“ But what do they do at the far side 
of the moon ?” 

“ Oh, no one knows. It is only the 
earthy side we have anything to do 
with. Some of our later arrivals have 
proposed to undertake an expedition, it 
is true, in that direction; but I augur 
little good from their project. An ab- 
sence of sun and earth must make such 
regions unfit for us, and hence we have 
no business to meddle with them. But 
this is just what incites these new phi- 
losophers to explore. To be objectless 
and presumptuous is sufficient to throw 
an interest round any undertaking.” 

I thought to myself, this is lunar 
charity. 

“ The truth is,” he continued ; “ we 
of the old school, retain a little of the 
primitive leaven, and even here, where 
we are sphered in our proper world, 
we still stick to that part whence we 
have the best view of the spot we set 
out from, and the state we begun with. 
See—look at old England up at yon 
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corner—you can just see the longish 
dark streak.” 

“Why, I protest, my lord, I can 
scarcely keep my eyes open at all, I am 
so dazzled.” 

“ Well ; try my glass ;” and he un- 
slung a small spy-glass from around his 
neck. 

“Oh, there indeed it is!” I ex- 
claimed ; “there is the outline of land 
and sea, as plain as on the terrestrial 
globe in my study. But, what ?— 
there near the south pole ”” 

“ Hush, my dear sir,” said my new 
acquaintance, a little disconcerted, and 
taking the glass out of my hand ; 
“ these things are not yet to be known. 
By-and-by you will be instructed, but 
vague dbservation is not permitted 
amongst us.—Come; we have now 
passed the wood—and, as sure as | ain 
a dead man, there is my friend poring 
over a book as usual by the fountain- 
side.” 

True enough, there was Giortous 
Joun! The loose gown, the long 
straight hair, the feeling eyes, the in- 
tellectual forehead, the sensual nose 
and mouth of Kneller’s portrait, were 
not to be mistaken. 

Pope considered it the highest 
privilege he had ever enjoyed, to have 
once, when a boy, seen the translator 
of the Aneid at the door of a cotfee- 
house. What wonder, then, that a 
poor enthusiastic book-worm like me, 
still farther removed, too, from the era 
in which he gave light to the earth by 
his presence, should feel my waistcoat 
grow tight, as 1 became suddenly con- 
scious of the poet’s presence! Every 
thing he had written rushed into my 
mind at once. The inspired thoughts 
and expressions of years seemed con- 
centrated and floating round his head 
like a halo of glory. Alexander's 
feast! Every line of that wonderful 
production hung like an amaranthine 
wreath around bis brow, and seemed to 
encircle the brain it sprung fiom like 
the efllorescence of the immortal intel- 
lect within. 

I had stopped when I first beheld 
him ; but my companion led me on by 
the hand, and introduced Advena to 
the poet. He turned balf round with 
a blaad and good-natured smile, as he 
returned my profound salute, took out 
a dirty-looking little red pocket-hand- 
kerchief, with “which he blew his nose, 
applying, as it appeared to me, the 
economised cotton convenience only at 
one nostril and his finger at the other, 
and then looking me full in the face, I 
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observed that he had been weeping. 
However, he at once laid aside the 
book which appeared to have affected 
him, and congratulated me on my lunar 
promotion, with all imaginable vivacity 
and naiveté. 

“ But, my good Lord Roscommon, 
said he, addressing my _ introducer, 
“how does it happen that I have you 
here at this hour, you, who are gene- 
rally so late in the evening careful to 
keep within doors, lest the light should 
surprise you, and hurt your eyes ?” 

“ Why, my friend, to say the tru ith, 
I was led to wander farther than I had 
intended, in consequence of my being 
engaged io a philological discussion 
with Bochart; and when I turned 
about, I stumbled upon this stranger, 
who detained me in a continuation of 
the subject I had set out with, until 
now. Indeed, we agreed to refer one 
point to yon, my triend, as the person 
best qualified to decide upon it ; it was 
the question with regard to the true 
Angustan age of our danguage—whether 
it was our own time, that of Pope, or 
whether it may be even yet to come; 
but now I recollect,” continued he, 
turning to me, “ you seemed to doubt 
our prescnt mesns of information, 
and———” 

“ Oh, us to that,” said Dryden, ris- 
ing from the rustic chair, * you could 
not be ignorant, if you were once to 
hear one of our conversations. We 
keep pace with the foremost of you. 
We have an early copy of every thing 
entered at Stationer’s Hall, and many 
things besides. We have ‘tale-bearers 
in every club, reporters at every meet- 
ing. Nay, the secrets of the most pri- 
vate communications are on the market- 
cross of the lunar metropolis. How 
could we live, even in our heaven, 
without variety? Believe me, young 
man, an eternity of stagnation would 
not do for the restless tribe of writers. 
If we cannot publish any more, we can 
at least hear, read, think, reason, theo- 
nize. All this is permitted us, and we 
enter with warmth into the disputes 
which agitate our posterity, as | may 
call them, of the lower sphere.” 

“ But,” said 1, “may it not be rea- 
souably supposed that argument with- 
out the power of infiueacing circum- 
stances, theory without the hope of 
reaping practical results, would, (if 
they could have this surt of abstracted 
existence at all,) rather torture than 
delight those who should make use of 
them ¢” 

“ Not as we have bearned to argue 
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and theorize. When krowledge has 
become the sule end and object of rea 
soning—when truth is the goal of sci- 
ence—there arises a pleasure, an en- 
thusiasm in the soul, independent of 
all results, which individual and narrow 
application even of the most success- 
ful kind could never have afforded. 
Minds so sublimed never seek to des- 
cend again from their height—they 
prefer the sun-beam which carries 
them straight up to the fountain of 
light, to the bow, which rises to the 
heavens only to descend again upon 
the plain. By whom is it that the 
greatest strides towards perfection in 
any course of natural study have been 
effected ? Is it not by those retired, 
uninterested creatures, whose souls 
scarcely deigned to admit the applica- 
tion of their discoveries to the paltry 
concerns of society and human life ? 
Of course I do not mean to include 
religious enquiries, which I leave to 
the cassock over the punch-bowl.” 

I confess all my earthly politeness 
was necessary to make me swallow 
this dose. However, I contained my- 
self, reflecting that to convince a de- 
fanct author of impiety would be of 
no manner of use to him; and that if 
I were defeated, as ' had some idea I 
should be, by the astute and brilliant 
poet, I should only carry back to 
earth a sufficient stock of confused 
scepticism to make me uncomfortable 
for the rest of my terrestrial journey. 
Accordingly, I was silent, and he re- 
sumed, 

“ Well, now that I have convinced 
you that we stand upon equal ground 
with regard to modern inf-rma- 
tion——” 

“Nay, my dear Sir,” interrupted I, 
“according to your own account you 
have me at vantage—you seem to pos- 
sess means of information more ex- 
tended, with infinitely more leisure to 
make use of it, than I have ever yet 
attained to, or ever hope to enjoy.” 

“ Well, well, sir, we can make allow- 
ances but stay—you, my lord, I 
venture to say, as your subject was 
what was it, by the bye ?” said he, 
laughing ; “ I had almost forgotten to 
enquire.” 

“ You can probably divine,” said Ros- 
common, deferentially. “ 1 have more 
than once had the benefit of your opinion 
upon the question, and its not coincid- 
ing with mine has tempted me at 
times to renounce that which my own 
observations had induced me to adopt. 
I had’ insisted, with M. Bochart, that 








our own age, that of the Second 
Charles, was the one in which the 
English language had teached its 
utmost possible perfection, and that 
that age it was, consequently, which 
must necessarily have produced the 
last of the pure classic authors of Eng- 
land. He opposed me, and appealed to 
experience, as I did to the reason of the 
thing. Our new guest seems to incline 
to M. Bochart’s view, and now I only 
want him to hear you put the matter 
in its proper light, as I know you will 
at once. You who brought to such 
perfection the rude materials of our 
language—who collected the scat 
tered limbs of our British Orpheus 
into one symmetrical body of harmo- 
nious diction, ought, if any one could 
do so with reason, to incline to my 
side. You surely must allow that the 
debauching of our language has been 
unsparingly carried on, and that even 
the most fastidious of those who suc- 
ceeded you—even Pope himself only 
endeavoured to harp upon the same 
string you had previously touched, 
feebly echoing with his delicate finger 
the thrilling force of the master-hand, 
and producing the same resemblance 
to the divine original as Sternhold and 
Hopkins to David's Psalter x 

“Or Tartini to the Devil’s Sonata,” 
added Dryden, with a laugh. “ The 
truth is, it is easy to detect in you the 
proposer of a stop-cock upon the fluc- 
tuation of our language; nor do I won- 
der at your anxiety to arrest its fated 
change (whether that change be consi- 
dered for the better or not) when I re- 
collect how perfect a model you your- 
self presented to your country in the 
Essay on Translated Verse ; but still I 
hope you will not take it ill if I speak 
my mind freely, as I did below there, 
(pointing up to the earth,) and tell you 
that I think the language of our quon- 
dam country is still a pure, perfect, dis- 
tinct and characteristic language, and 
that an author of to-day—nay, of to- 
morrow—may consider himself quite 
safe in adopting it, without any pedan- 
tic qualms about its being effete. I 
will give you some of my reasons, 
which perhaps I never did before. 
Our language (beginning from the 
Anglo-Norman period) is composed 
from two sources ; one a northern, the 
other a southern source, the Teutonic 
and the Roman. Recollect our lan- 
guage, as it now is, and has been for 
centuries, is composed out of these. 
However gradually—in however un- 
equal proportions the mixture took 
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place, that it did take place, and trans- 
mit an united stream to us, is certain. 
The same source from whence was 
derived the northern part of our early 
language, also supplied other nations 
in still more abundant proportions, the 
Germans among the number; while 
the Latin received. from the Normans 
was that which the French have so 
largely retained to the present time, 
Hence we are surrounded by the ele- 
ments—the separated oxygen and hy- 
drogen—of our current language ; and 
by what pollution, let me ask, has it been 
defiled of late? Why, by the admix- 
ture of the very same materials out of 
which it was originally composed ; and 
as Milton of old, and Johnson of late, 
did what they could to make the tribu- 
taries from the south flow more copi- 
ously into the main stream, so have 
Shakspeare, Swift, Scott, and perhaps 
Byron, kept the northern channels free, 
and allowed the blue depths of their 
melted snows to characterize the 
whole. So much for the influence of 
authors. But what has general com- 
munication done? Just the same 
thing. Will my Lord Roscommon or 
his friend deny this? We were, no 
doubt, in danger from the emasculate 
latinity of Gaul; but, of late years 
a rush of the dark strength of the 
German carried in upon his poor and 
pitiful sentiment like the Black Prince 
in triumph upon his sorry nag, has 
invigorated the taste of the nation, and 
once more restored the equilibrium.” 

“ But is there not a change, never- 
theless,” said Lord Roscommon, “a 
vital change in the spirit of the lan- 
guage, since the time of our proposing 
a school della crusca ?” 

“ Not in the spirit, 1 conceive,” re- 
plied Dryden; “and as long as that 
is unaltered, the only disadvantage in 
the change will be found in its render- 
ing obscure, (the stranger will pardon 
me,) what we conceive to be works 
worthy of being generally read, and 
clearly understood.” 

«“ But look,” said Lord Roscommon, 
tapping his tobacco-box with vehe- 
mence, “look at the efforts of fashion 
to clothe itself in foreign idiom, or even 
to bring in the undisguised raw mate- 
rial, as | may call it, in every possible 
way. Look at the lady-leaders of 
modern literary fops, who, poor as they 
may be, throw their mite into the trea- 
sury of letters, and see whether they 
do not aid at the work of ruin. There, 
for instance, take Lady P 
“In short, my good Lord,” cried 
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Dryden, interrupting him, “you are 
not one of those gallant philologists, 
who would accept the fruit which they 
know to be ashes to the taste, if it were 
only offered by a fair hand. But, after 
all, shew me the most modernized of 
modern English authors, who inter- 
lards his or her style with one tenth of 
the foreign expressions to be met with 
in some of Cicero’s compositions ; and 
yet, how long was it before Latin be- 
came barbarous ?” 

“I know,” said Roscommon, a little 
crest-fallen, “ that you have, (or rather 
had,) a leaning that way yourself, and 
you have a scruple about casting the 
stone. But, nevertheless, I cannot 
but agree with you in thinking that we 
are peculiarly cireumstanced in being 
able to admit of change without cor- 
ruption,” 

“If I might venture to offer an opi- 
nion, sir,” said 1, endeavouring to throw 
deference almost religious into my 
manner, “I would suggest that the 
stream has scarcely been equally fed 
from common sources during late years ; 
for although there was certainly a slight 
bias towards the northern tank at one 
time, yet it was scarcely sufficient to 
qualify the overwhelming force of 
Johnson’s previous influence and ex- 
ample, opposing, as it did, the avowed 
decision of his judgment ; and what- 
ever it was, it has now almost altogether 
disappeared.” 

“ Quite right, sir, ‘quite right,” ex- 
claimed Dryden ; “and for that reason 
it is the duty of those who assume the 
management of the public taste, to turn 
it northward by every means in their 
power. It has all along had a hanker- 
ing after the south—just as the bar- 
barians of old were wont to pour down 
irresistibly upon the enticing vine- 
yards of Italy, We must keep our 
tongue between our teeth, that is, within 
the white cliffs of our island ; for if we 
do not, it will, like one of our touring 
folk of quality, lose its native purity, 
without reaping much benefit frow its 
travels.” 

“ Our authors seem to be fully aware 
of this,” said 1; “but the conviction 
generally comes too late for any prac- 
tical good. The style is formed by 
school and college education, both of 
them calculated to give the Roman 
tendency to the language ; and it is 
only in time to offer an ineffectual 
warning to others, that they ure con- 
vinced they have been mistaken. A 
northern language, of which the most 
copious is the German, cought, in my 





humble opinion, to be incorporated 
with the first rudiments of our educa- 
tion. Let the two contending prin- 
ciples, then, fight it out as they may.” 

“ You would confer a benefit on your 
country, by promulgating this doctrine, 
young man,” said Dryden ; “and we, 
too, should thank you at second-hand.” 

“ But then,” interrupted Lord Ros- 
common, “another and a paramount 
consideration steps in. Is the litera- 
ture, which the language you are speak- 
ing of opens to us, of a nature to allow 
of its being safely adopted ? or rather, 
would not the evil effect upon the mind, 
produced by such an accession to our 
information, more than counterbalance 
the good effect it might have upon our 
tongue ?” 

Dryden smiled, and said nothing. I 
replied— 

“I confess, my Lord, your objection 
would be almost insuperable, if it were 


not that the mischievons tendency of 


literature is not confined to one lan- 
guage, but pervades all, both ancient 
and modern; and, indeed, as our in- 
stitutions now work, a change from 
the unlimited perusal of the school 
classics, even to German morality, 
would be for the better. 

“I cannot entire ly agree with you, 
sir,” said Roscommon, “for we must 
consider how much greater weight the 
scepticism and licentiousness of an en- 
lightened modern author, must have 
on the mind of an intelligent student, 
than all that the blindness of antiquity 
has been able to grope out. The one 
acts as a beacon—the other may mis- 
lead as a guide.” 

“ Yet observe,” replied I, “ that the 
beacon will be strewed with the wrecks 
of those whom the. irresistible fascina- 
tions of its light have drawn upon their 
destruction ; and the guide which pro- 
fesses to lead to truth, may at least 
give a taste for its discovery, even when 
it proves itself inadequate to attain it. 
But where,” I continued, “are we to 
go where the coast is not iron-bound ? 
Look at France! If we fly the Cha- 
rvbdis of Kant, and his disciples, 
Fichte and Schelling, we are incident 
upon the Scylla of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, and their ‘legion,’ or upon the 
now fashionable fallacies of the econo- 
mists.” 

“You must remember. however,” re- 
plied Roscommon, “ that you have run 
from language to literature, and from 
general literature to philosophy, ana 
as to re there is but one pure 
school.” 
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“ And what more natural transitions 
could there be?” exclaimed Dryden. 
“The stranger has only followed in 
the track of the subject itself. You 
will find few modern works, particu- 
larly i in the German, which do not haul 
in philosophy of some kind or other 
by the ears. Poets, of all men the 
most unlikely to deal in metaphysics, 
have yet for a long time been the 
most prominent, and, I will add, the 
most mischievous propagators of sys- 
tems ; for they have made popular 
those lucubrations which might other- 
wise have been confined to the specu- 
lative few; and within the body of 
their Pegasus, have introduced a host 
of principles, armed against truth, re- 
ligion, and virtue. Politics, too = 

“Come, come, my friend,” said Ros- 
common, laughing, “1 staod religion 
without flinching; but to hear you 
inveigh against such a use of an au- 
thor’s pen ; you who yourself r 

“ Yes, sir,’ replied Dryden, with 
vehemence, “ I do mean to object, and 
that strongly, to the present attempt of 
writers to clothe political objects in a 
poetic disguise, and to set the muse to 
the task of settling this or that state 
question. | do object to the great end 
of poetry being made subservient to 
such purposes ; and if you name to me 
any Absalom and Achitophel, I reply 
that there can be no objection to a 
poet taking up occurring or past 
events, to give interest and popularity 
to his performances ; but prospectively 
writing down a ministry in rhyme, or 
ov erthrowing a dynasty i in blank verse, 
is utterly unworthy of the follower of 
the muses, and foreign to the great end 
of song.” 

“So much for lunar consistency,” 
thought 1; I only said—“I wish I 
could instil this principle into some of 
the modern race of authors in France, 
and teach them that whatever popu- 
larity such modes of proceeding ma 
gain for them at the time, the ean. 
ing age, to whom the juncture, whatever 
it may be, has no longer reference, will 
throw aside the performance that is not 
recommended by the eternal charac- 
teristics of nature and truth.” 

“ How much do those words conjure 
up to the mind!” exclaimed Roscom- 
mon. “ How completely immortality 
in works depends on generalizing, and 
in speaking to classes and inherent qua- 
lities of universal nature, instead of 
to individuals, and particular circum- 
stances !” 

“True, true,” said Dryden, con- 
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templatively, “we must all be forced 
to admit that that is alone true poetry 
which ‘is not of an age, but for all 
time.’” 

I began to grow reconciled to my 
company again. The conversation had 
lost its angles, if | may so express my- 
self, as the two poets relapsed into the 
mood most suited and most habitual 
to them. Dryden resumed : 

“Our old poets, Spenser, Shaks- 
peare, Milton, all knew this. Of your 
moderns, Young, Wordsworth, Byron, 
have followed in their path. Many, 
however, have been content to wedge 
themselves within the age in which 
they lived ; and such have invariably 
passed away with it. But the spirit 
ot poetry must now be on the decline 
in England, for the materials for feed- 
ing the imagination are fast disappear- 
ing.” 

“ Consult our modern critic, Bulwer,” 
interrupted I, “and he will tell you 
that there is now a grander field open- 
ing for the nascent poet, than any that 
has ever yet been trod . 

“ What,” exclaimed Roscommon ; 
“do you mean to bring that crude, 
flippant novelist as authority before 
us 2” 

“Nay,” said Dryden, putting his 
hand on the shoulder of the speaker, 
“you are too severe—I like his light 
and liberal style, although 1 cannot 
agree with him in the present instance. 
No doubt, a Milton might yet arise in 
England, as he did once before, in trou- 
blousand thinking times ; but even inde- 
pendent of there being scarcely an ex- 
ample of two great poets arising in one 
unchanged country and language at 
very distant intervals of time, I con- 
ceive that the present drift of things 
is from the shores of poetry. Poetry 
rejoices in the pomp and chivalry of 
old usages; it hangs among the gothic 
arches of superstition, and lingers by 
the costly tombs of ancient institutions 
and observances ; it twines like ivy 
round what is venerable, and where the 
fabric is dropping, or rudely torn down, 
it must fall with it. Men’s eyes are now 
cast forward ; new systems are push- 
ing out the old; utility treads uncon- 
cerned on the ashes men were accus- 
tomed to reverence. Contemplation, 
reverie, fancy, are out of fashion. Wild 
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speculation stares about ; much that is 
superficial creeps in in ‘the garb of 
novelty. There is an excitement—a 
breathless haste ; yet, at the same time, 
a cold and mathematical rigidity in 
viewing every thing, which may be 
reasonable, but which is inimical to 
poetry. It is a race, a struggle, a con- 
test. Mankind are rolling, as in a 
dense crowd, and each one is straining 
and elbowing, and panting alter— 
what? Is it knowledge? Is it hap- 
piness? Is it power? They know not 
themselves. But poetry! Oh, no; 
there is not time for that, unless, as [ 
said before, it be something that chimes 
in with the object of their pursuit. No; 
from an over-refined people, gasping 
from repeated draughts of knowledge, 
which almost choke them as they swill, 
there is not much sentiment to be ex- 
pected. The imagination and feelings 
have been eusted by reason and poli- 
tical economy, and man—an English- 
man, | mean—has become a creature 
without poetry in the world.” 

“Truly and nobly said, my dear 
friend,” exclaimed Roscommon, in a 
transport of admiration; “we may 
thank our kind fate which sent us into 
the world before reform had taught it 
to break up the heroics of life into 
more convenient prose.” 

“Truly we may,” replied Dryden ; 
“every thing now has become rectangu- 
lar in society; and the exploded 
fashion of the gardens of our day has 
extended itself to the moral and in- 
tellectual world in this. Nothing but 
straight walks, clipped elms, mathe- 
matical ponds; no room for one stray 
branch. Nature is turned out of doors, 
as a rustic, to make room for the re- 
finement of art. Government, war, 
education—nay, charity itself, are re- 
duced to a system; the world is 
hooped round with iron, like an old bar- 
rel ; the transparent purity of the sea 
is raked up into boiling mud by a 
thousand paddles, or, realizing the im- 
pious arrogance of Xerxes, is chained 
from promontory to promontory with 
bridges—and then we are expected to 
write poetry! No, sir—restore nature 
to her throne—let your trees grow 
wild—your walks take the sweep, which 
observes the line of beauty and con- 
venience at once *—your streams scoop 











* Perhaps one of the finest images to be met with in German poetry, (and, there- 
fore, in any poetry,) is introduced in one of the Wallenstein plays by Schiller, I forget 
which, where the observation of ancient ordinances is enjoined by the speaker. It 
might serve as a hint to our levellers. He describes the headlong rage for improve- 
ment in a country, as going forward like the cannon shot, direct to its end, but crush- 


ing and overwhelming all that intervenes, and marking its course by ruin; and eon- 
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out their own banks—make the world 
a jardin Anglais, in fact—and you will 
find the groves once more resound with 
song. ‘Till then you must be content 
with verse, and do without poetry.”+ 
“Still [ cannot say,” rejoined I, 
“that Lam without hope that the ex- 
tension of intellect, manifested in the 
way you describe, will be productive 
of good effect, even in the region of 
poesy ; for, see, that if you consider 
such ground to be rendered unpro- 
ductive by the improvement of the 
mental crop, the deduction must be 
most injurious to the dignity of verse ; 
for it must follow that mental superi- 
ority is not necessary for its growth,” 
“Come, come, sir stranger, this is 
a startling view of the subject. I did 
yot mean to go so far. When I con- 
tended that the mind was too closely 
engaged, and too rapidly progressive 
for the encouragement of sony, I did 
not mean to assert that that song is 
the ‘filix’ which grows Lut in neglected 
ground—far from it. All | intended 
to say was, that where the mind is 
directed so exclusively to particulars, 
it loses that generalizing power which 
is a necessary ingredient in the com- 
position of a poet ; and that where it 
becomes rigid, by constantly requiring 
demonstration, and pinning itself down 
to visible and tangible reality, it will 
searcely relish, and certainly cannot 
hope to imitate, the immortal imagin- 
ings of an Iliad, Faery Queen, or the 
Night Thoughts. Poetry consists in 
an extended, enlarged, and _philoso- 
phical view of things—vite major 
imago ; and in its highest development, 
boils, like the Pellean youth, at the 
narrow limits of the sensible world.” 
*] contess.” said Roscommon, “I 
find it hard to enter into your views. 
There must be a deep attention—a 
settling down of the mind to verse, 
which would be effective if applied in 
any other direction ; and I think it 
impossible to apply so intensely, with- 
out injecting, as it were, every parti- 
cular ramification of the subject with 
the mind’s energies, and distending the 
smallest fibre to its full importance.” 
“ Nor do I attempt to deny it,” re- 
plied Dryden—* far from it. On the 





contrary, if there is any thing which 
requires vigour and intendment of the 
mind, it is the planning and detail of 
a poetic work. All I mean to say is, 
that there must be at the bottom of 
this, as of every other great design, a 
genius for the universal, a power of 
generalizing, which is peculiar to the 
higher orders of intellect, and without 
which, what is great can never be pro- 
duced. Look at Goethe, for instance. 
He. lived in the midst of a narrow 
philosophy. Nay, he was early and 
deeply imbued with it himself; but he 
never rose to his ‘pride of place’ upon 
such leathern wiags. On the contrary, 
his works are pre-eminent, just in pro- 
portion as they haye avoided the pe- 
culiarities of any school, and have kept 
themselves clear of, and above, all 
petty system and opinions, Nature, 
universal, unchangeable nature, is at 
the bottom of all true eminence in this 
line ; but he who treats her with the 
reverence due to a superior order of 
being, stands in at least as high a rank 
as he does, who affects to consider her 
us not a whit better than he is himself, 
and is eternally pursuing her into holes 
and corners, to examine some new 
beauty, or take some new liberty . 





“And who,” added I, “by making 
his admiration thus offensively ap- 
parent, loses the power of winning 
her; for nature, after all, like Miss 
Cowslip, is ‘ of the feminine gender.’ ” 

“ Aye, but,” said Dryden, “ observe 
that such gallants, when they appear 
to have fairly overtaken her, and got 
her into a corner, can do no more. As 
the old beau is described by one of our 
poets— 

* Brisk where he cannot, backward where he can, 
The teasing ghost of the departed man,’ 


Such is your trifler, who cries Nicky- 
Nacky after her ; and like that old beau, 
will in all probability be scouted out of 
her presence with a dog-whip.” 

“ But how are you to grasp all her 
charms ?” exclaimed Roscommon. “She 
is too ample, too vast, to be thus taken 
in and comprehended by the embrace 
of genius.” 

“ By no means; we had better desert 
an image difficult to be pursued as an 





trasts it with the regard for ancient observances, which takes the sinuous sweep of 
nature, like the winding of a river, respecting boundaries, sparing the cottage and the 
vineyard, and bearing the blessings of the earth with it to the ocean of its destination. 

+ Lamartine observes, that “la societé et la civilization sort évidemment ennemies 
de la beauté physique. Elles multiplient trop les impressions et les sentiments,” &c, 
The same remark will hold good when applied to poetic beauty ; and the “ multipli- 


cation” may be better expressed by particularization. 
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illustration in the present case, and 
turn to what Bacon says on the exami- 
nation of things by the mind, to exem- 
plify and prove what I mean, He says 
that we must view any science we ap- 
ply to, not from the level of itself, but 
from something above it—some more 
elevated station, whence we must look 
down as from a tower on the plane of 
that science. It is just the same with 
any subject the poet takes in hand. 
He must be elevated above it, He 
must have gone beyond it in every 
branch of knowledge and conception 
to which it has reference, and he must 
look down from his intellectual height, 
so as to take in the whole prospect at 
one view, and to understand the bear- 
ings of the component parts, as well as 
the light and shade, the colouring, the 
relative position, the postures, the cha- 
racter of the whole. Thus commanded, 
the work will grow into life and reality 
beneath the author’s hand, as from the 
wand of an enchanter ; but place him 
down upon a level with his mental 
landscape, let him have to stand on 
tip-toe to look about him; and, I need 
scarcely say, nothing but the stones 
and thistles of the foreground will 
reach his eye, According as we elevate 
our minds and souls—according as we 
mount above the narrowing influence 
of low conceptions—according as we 
ascend towards the summit of intellec- 
tual eminence, we shall find the pros- 
pect widen—inhale the rarified atmos- 
phere of lofty thought—catch the 
breeze from purer and yaster regions— 
hear, feel, see things out of the ken 
of the herd that crawls the earth, and 
produce thoughts, ideas, words, and 
works which will raise the already ex- 
alted part of mankind as near as may 
be to the same elevation as ourselves, 
and hold the rest in upward-gazing 
admiration below.” 

“ Yes,” said Roscommon, musingly, 
“it is true. The great things which 
have been produced have been uttered 
with a curl of the lip, as if the sublime 
authors could have given the world 
something tenfold more magnificent— 
tenfold more sublime, tossed from the 
mighty heaving of their minds like 
spray from the ocean. It is when 
Genius plays with Nature that the 
most noble attitudes are exhibited.” 

“ Yes,” added I, “ playing, contradis- 
tinguished from ¢rifling with. You play 
with your inferiors or equals—thus a 
cat plays with a mouse, a lion with his 
mate ; but you take liberties with your 


superiors—thus a jester used to be al- 
lowed to quiz his king.” 

At this moment Dryden heard a 
noise within the house; and when he 
left the little oaken table, I felt a curi- 
osity to know what the book was which 
had drawn tears from the great poet ; 
and found he had been cutting a few 
leaves of the life of the most eminent 
of modern writers of fiction, the last 
editor of his own works, How justly 
was the tear merited, and how richl 
did it repay the labour of love it 
acknowledged! 

+ —— Anima, quales neque candidiores 
Terra tulit.” 

He returned, bearing out a flagon of 
what appeared to be wine, clear and 
bright, with two or three branches of 
vine in the other hand, and was about 
to lay them on the table, when a great 
light seemed to be let in at once upon us 
as through a door from one quarter of 
the heavens, and in a few minutes the 
whole scene became so insufferably im- 
mersed in the most intense splendour, 
that I was obliged to bend down, and 
place both my hands over my eyes, as 
if a simoom had been passing by, 

* * * * 

When I next became conscious of 
any thing, I found myself in a sort of 
cavern, unlike in its structure to any 
subterraneous vault I ever remembered 
to have seen. Its form was nearly 
circular, the walls tapered upwards 
conically on all sides, and the floor 
seemed to take somewhat of the same 
shape, approaching to that of a flat- 
tened cone. The sides did not meet 
at the top, but an opening seemed to 
be made to the upper air, as the light, 
which was very clear in the cave, all 
entered there, although a direct view 
of the sky was prevented by the sinu- 
osity of the aperture. The sides of 
this chamber were unfurrowed by ooz- 
ings from the walls, and its floor had 
no inequalities produced by decay or 
disintegration. No stalactite depended 
from the roof, no stray weed, no dro 
of damp varied its hue or outline. All 
was one sheer, hard, massive rock ; and 
I cannot describe the painful feeling 
which this complete circumscription by 
asperity produced in me, except by 
saying that it made the bridge of my 
nose tingle. 

The light was clear, transparent, and 
mild, Everything was shown distinctly, 
and no more. It was such a light as 
pervades a room when the shutters are 
closed in strong sunshine. The same 
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sounds which I had heard on the sur- 
face now came to my ears from above, 
but deepened into one solemn chord, 
like the distant swell of harmony from 
a cathedral. 

It was some minutes before I ceased 
to content myself with gazing round 
this extraordinary cave ; but as soon 
as I did begin to collect myself a little, 
I became aware that I was perfectly 
alone, no trace being visible of either 
of the poets with whom I had been 
conversing, or of any other earthly— 
or rather, moonly being whatever. 

It is an uncomfortable thing to feel 
one’s-self alone in a place where no ex- 
ertion can be of any use, no matter 
whether we would avail ourselves of 
the power of exertion or not. It must 
have been disagreeable to have been 
locked into a room, as our fathers were, 
(now grey-headed, red nosed, hale octo- 
genarians,) even thought they had a 
hamper of claret imprisoned under the 
same writ of ne exeat. The buoyancy 
of freedom which had so elated me in 
the upper air, now gave place to a cor- 
responding depression; and 1 felt in- 
clined to curse my stars for having 
sent me to so unlucky a one. Even 
Daniel had lions with him. I should 
have considered any thing a lion in my 
present position. 

At last, as I set about a more mi- 
nute examination of what seemed to 
me to be a subterranean cul de sac, I 
hit upon a small, low door, which was 
closely fastened, and moreover con- 
cealed, so as to escape notice alto- 
gether at first, being coloured and 
shaped after the peculiarities of 
the smooth rock into which it was in- 
serted. I endeavoured to open it, but 
found that it resisted my utmost force, 
nor was lock or staple to be seen 
upon it. 

As I paused to consider what I 
should do, I thought I heard a con- 
fused sound within, as of voices and 
steps, attended with the peculiar hum- 
ming echo which such sounds produce 
in a vast area. I hesitated at first ; 
and then, my curiosity getting the 
better of my caution, I struck the door 
several times loudly with my clenched 
hand. 

In a few moments [| heard a step 
approach; a bolt was slowly with- 
drawn ; I made one step, and found 
myself in a scene which, to describe in 
earthly language, would be as difficult 
as Tartini found it to “ jot down” the 
strains of Beelzebub in his music-book. 

The size of the place into which I 
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stepped was so great, that, though an 
interior, it partook of the appearance 
of an out-door scene; and the conse- 
quence was that, as my nose tingled 
at the confinement of the cave, now 
my breast begun to heave with the 
yA arr vastness of this overgrown 
chamber. The unscaleable roof might 
represent a nocturnal sky, the sides 
seemed to take the perspective of a 
landscape, and the extremity to be lost 
like the horizon of nature. No inte- 
rior I had ever seen, neither St. Peter’s 
nor the Coliseum (although the latter 
in its roof might vie with it) bore any 
comparison with it in its stupendous 
dimensions. If any thing could give 
to man an idea of it, it would be one 
of those nightmare ravings of Martin, 
in which his design has been to repre- 
sent a hall for Gods. The floor was 
perfectly level, and swept back almost 
into immensity. The parts of the walls 
nearest me were composed of enormous 
pillars, with all the sublime characte- 
ristics of basaltic columns, those works 
in which Nature seems to have fore- 
stalled in mighty mockery the puny 
architectural efforts of man. The 
pillars were gathered into clusters like 
the shafts of the Gothic, and rose from 
the floor, a forest of rock. As I turned 
my eyes upward, I could scarcely dis- 
cern the capitals, but they seemed to 
support a roof composed, like that in 
the Staffa Cave, of the extremities of 
the blocks of basalt, but more regular 
and symmetrical in its construction 
even than these. A few creatures 
were to be seen near the walls, some 
stationary, others hastily passing over 
the matted floor. 

I had not said a word. 

I now turned to my janitor. It was 
aman of remarkably low stature, and 
withal of a mean and shabby appear- 
ance. His face had a parchment hue, 
and was ill shaven and squalid. He 
wore a rusty black suit, with black 
cotton hose ill drawn up to meet the 
knee-buckle. The expression of his 
countenance was that in which some 
lingering intelligence seemed to main- 
tain a struggle with dotage. Alto- 
gether he presented to my eyes no very 
inviting cicerone in this interesting 
apartment, and [ felt an insuperable 
unwillingness to break the magic charm 
which the unexplained novelty threw 
over my senses by questioning so un- 
worthy a tenant of such a domain. 

However, the creature did not leave 
me long to wonder, for it begun to 
chuckle, till its whole face looked like 
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a disturbed shape of jelly, and a little 
rheum, flowing from the corner of its 
closed eyes, showed that it was enjoy- 
ing my surprise as much as I was the 
spectacle that caused it. 

“ Well, I protest, sir,” said he, after 
two or three unsuccessful attempts to 
subdue his unseasonable hilarity; “ well, 
I do protest it is a queer thing to see 
one of you earthites gaping about you 
at the door, before you well know what 
your eyes are given you for. But come 
along; don’t stand staring there, but 
follow me,and I will give you a nearer 
view of the Academy.” 

So saying, he led me along the wall 
in which the door was inserted, to the 
right, shuffling over the matting with 
his loose and antique shoes, and look- 
ing occasionally rouud him and then at 
me, as if he were enjoying my admira- 
tion to the utmost. As we advanced, 
I observed that the wall began to be 
divided into regular compartments of 
greater or less dimensions, separated 
from each other by clustered eolumns 
of basalt such as I have described ; 
and in these compartments there ap- 
peared to be a variety of objects of 
taste or instruction. Some were filled 
with antique sculpture, some contained 
costly paintings, in others were trea- 
sured scientific productions or speci- 
mens in natural history, while by far 
the greatest proportion of space was 
devoted to books. Atall these com- 
partments, men of various ages, com- 
plexions, and costumes appeared busily 
engaged, some in classifying, some in 
examining, some in extracting. As 1 
approached the compartments of books, 
my little Magliabechi pulled my sleeve, 
and winking hard, whispered—* some 
clever fellows here! Look at that 
little old scrub with the bullet head ; 
his back to the books and his eyes up- 
ward—Socrates. There are some of 
his disciples about him, you see— 
Pheedo and Plato among them; and a 
long, sentimental-looking fellow near, 
doing his best to catch what they are 
saying, Come along; you will not have 
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time to see any thing if you loiter so. 
There—read those golden letters above 

ou—BrBiioTHec. ALEXANDR, and a 
ent of curious moderns ransacking it.” 

“ Heavens above, sir!” exclaimed I, 
in an ecstacy, “do allow me for one 
moment Fs 

“ No, no, my enthusiastic gentleman ; 
you are expected elsewhere ; and I am 
pledged to conduct you without delay 
to your friends 

“ My friends!” exclaimed I ; “ why, 
have I friends here ?” 

“ You shall see by-and-by.” 

“ But then surely you will suffer me 
to gaze at least a few moments on this 
greatand unexpected sight, which c 

“ Pshaw! men think they must ad- 
mire everything. Our friend Horate, 
there in the corner, is of a different 
opinion.” 1: 

“ Horace !—where is he ?” 

But my impatient little guide had 
no notion of my indulging my curiosity 
at the expense of “ my friends,” who- 
ever they were; and accordingly he 
took me rather unceremoniously by the 
sleeve, and half dragged, half persuaded 
me along until Socrates, Horace, and 
the Alexandrian library had been left 
far behind. We had evidently got into 
more modern times. The books were 
fresher, and the readers less antique in 
their costume. 

Of these latter, I fancied that I re- 
coguized the countenances of some, 
although I could not call to mind under 
what circumstances I had seen them. 

At last I passed close to a young 
man, and started. I knew the face, 
and looked round ; but he had retired 
behind the projection of the compart- 
ment we had passed ;—but that look 
was enough—lI could not be mistaken— 
I had seen Shakspeare.* 

I went on, and at length observed 
two or three figures advancing to meet 
me—they were my new acquaintances, 
Dryden and Roscommon, with two 
others, whose appearance I did not re- 
cognize. As soon as the little gentle- 
mau in rusty black had brought me up 


* I may here be snapped up by some learned reader, who will say,—‘ what ! 
recognize Shakespeare! when it is known to all who pretend to be informed about 
such matters, that what is now put forward as his likeness, is only an imaginary 


portrait drawn from verbal description !” 


However, I think I am not entirely 


without excuse, as all our popular ideas of Shakespeare are so intimately blended with 
the “ counterfeit presentment,” that, like the visionary in Horace, we would scarcely 


wish to be reminded of the groundlessness of our impression. 


But there are some 


persons of sense and information—one I could name in particular, possessing both in 
a high degree—who believe, even to-day, that we have the poet’s lineaments, d’ apres 


la nature. 
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to the party, he scraped a bow, and 
shuffled off to a shelf of books, nor did 
I see him again, 

“ Once more, welcome!” exclaimed 
Dryden, accompanying the words with 
thesame kind and condescending regard 
he had thrown upon me when we first 
met in the shrubbery “ welcome 
to our night, as you were before wel- 
come to our day! Here we are as- 
sembled till the sun shall think proper 
to allow us to ascend again-—— 





Superas evadere ad auras ; 


nor do we feel our subterranean im- 
prisonment as irksome as you would 
imagine. With a dungeon so spacious 
and well furnished, and a company so 
varied and distinguished, one can 
manage to exist. Poor Lovelace knew 
no such liberty as Ais cell. But I must 
make you acquainted with two of our 
brightest ornaments, Mr. Walsh and 
Mr. Fenton,” and he pointed to the 
two gentlemen who had come up along 
with him. 

As I made my bow, I took a short 
survey of each; and surely never was 
there a greater contrast than their ap- 
pearance exhibited in every possible 


way. Walsh was the quintessence of 


a gentleman of the old school. His 
colour was delicate, his eyes blue, his 
nose aristocratic, his teeth of dazzling 
whiteness, and his few wrinkles were 
disposed in the most becoming posi- 
tions. His wig was enormous; it 
flowed in many a lengthy curl to his 
waist, and there seemed to struggle 
with common sense for a yet more un- 
reasonable length. His lace was of the 
richest, displayed in profusion on his 
breast and in his ruffles. His coat was 
distinct with gold embroidery. His 
shoes heavy with buckles of the same 
costly material. His hands were those 
of a lady, and loaded with rings; and 
altogether Walsh looked as if he had 
walked out of one of Lely’s pictures. 
But poor Fenton, on the other hand 
—what a wretched contrast to all this! 
a huge, slow, cumbrous man, he seemed 
with difficulty to keep pace with the 
group as they advanced towards me. 
His corpulence was displayed to its 
full advantage by the voluminous laxity 
of his habit, which hung upon rather 
than clothed him. He supported his 
steps upon a cane that looked like a 
pocket telescope drawn out, and seemed 
to trust to this spare leg considerably 
more than to the two which nature had 
given him, although he appeared by no 
means advaneed in years. Altogether 
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he gave me the idea of bodily and 
spiritual obesity so forcibly, that | was 
at a loss to imagine how he could ever 
have raised himself to a place in this 
“ Temple of fame.” 

“* Well,” continued Dryden, after he 
had allowed me a couple of moments 
to make the observations, the results 
of which I have been detailing ; *‘ well, 
sir, what think you of ¢his ?” 

“ T have seen so little of it,” replied 
I, “ that ? 

“ True. I have asked before I could 
expect a satisfactory answer. But you 
shall come round this great hall with us, 
and examine whut you see, and then 
the question shall be repeated.’ 

“ But what is it ?? [ inquired ;—* a 
cave, a temple, or a world? What 
was the cavern I found myself in at 
first? How did I get there? How 
did you get here 2” 

Roscommon and Dryden smiled ; 
Walsh leered; Fenton burst into a 
horse laugh. 

“ Why, if yon will know everything 
at once,” cried he, “ you must be one 
of those enquiring spirits from earth, 
now arriving in shoals, which are not 
content with learning what they can 
comprehend, but must needs be, like 
some of your modern bards, for dis- 
covering things 





To which the heaven of heavens is buta veil!” 

“ Nay,” said Walsh, “this stranger, 
with some show of reason, asks to un- 
derstand what he sees. I cannot per- 
ceive the impertinence of his inquiries ; 
and will very happily lend myself to 
inform him on some, at least, of the 
oints he seeks to have explained. 
Vou behold,” continued he, turning to 
me, and then sweeping his gold-headed 
cane semicircularly round with the 
solemnity of an augur, and the grace 
of a maitre d’ escrime ;—“ you behold 
around you the great treasure of human 
knowledge, heaped together since the 
intellect of man first developed itself 
onearth. Whatever of this nature has 
been made property by possession once, 
is here stored up, to reward and supply 
the learned and curious defunct of all 
ages with its collected information. 
Here, during our long and insufferable 
night, we are congregated from all eras, 
countries, and languages, and freely 
partake of the boundless banquet laid 
before us. Every book that ever was 
penned, from that laboriously written 
on the leaves of a tree, to the newest 
pamphlet that has been shot through a 
steam press, is treasured up here, ready 
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for every inmate of the academy to 
make use of. All the natural curio- 
sities, classified on thé most approved 
systems, are spread out. Every instru- 
ment of sciénce and of art forged by 
mechanism, here has its appointed 
= The paintings of Apelles, the 
ost marbles of Phidias, are now around 
you. Every gap in the earthly chain 
18 here filled up. It is curious, too, to 
look down with this sort of knowledge 
thus acquired, on the blindness of man- 
kind. Do you see yonder statue, 
which is considered by our connoisseurs 
as, perhaps, the only rival to the 
Medicean Venus? It lies within two 
feet of the surface in the cellur of a needy, 
discontented country gentleman, near 
Rome ; and were he to find it, he would 
be in an instant all he wishes. This 
jewel, fit for the crown of an emperor, 
was within the stroke of a chisel of 
the miners many years ago; but their 
operations were diverted by some ac- 
cident at the time, and have ever since 
been, and ever will be, carried on in 
another direction. Here is a book, 
the admiration of the philosophers. 
It formed, with an heretical tract, part 
of the fuel which roasted the author of 
both in the fifteenth century. Every 
thing, in fact, on which the intellect or 
imagination can dwell with profit or 
pleasure, is here spread forth with the 
profusion of a banquet, for the sons of 
men to pr 

“ Make a post mortem meal of,” 
said Fenton, interrupting the speaker 
with a hoarse laugh. 

“ A ‘feast of reason,’ et cetera,” added 
Dryden. 

“ A mouthful of moonshine,” rejoined 
Fenton ; and both of them burst into 
a simultaneous shout of laughter at the 
expense of the dignified Walsh ; who 
at first appeared not quite inclined to 
relish the joke; but at length himself 
joined in the obstreporous merriment 
he had excited. 

What can they mean? said I to 
myself. 

The creatures began to look danger- 
ously unearthly, and 1 felt a little 
oozing “at the palms of my hands,” 
like my old friend Bob Acres. “ These 
fellows,” thought I, “might play the 
deuce with me if they pleased in this 
outlandish place. The whole moon 
against one man!” I had a vague 
feeling that all was not right—I could 
not say what—as in the night-mare ; 
and yet, there was the concave surface 
of the mighty cavern, the basaltic co- 
jumns, the creatures walking about, 








afd, above all, there were the four 
polite, voluble, gtotesque, refined— 

hosts, close to me, appearing as much 
flesh and blood and voice and mind, 
as any of the good people I had left up 
there in the great silver salver. 

Yet I looked as suspicious as an in- 
curable madman. 

How did I get here ? 

What am I doing here ? 

How am I to get back ? 

Now, that. the first enthusiasm was 
past, I would have given all the sages 
of antiquity for my red-whiskered, fox- 
hunting neighbour, the Justice of the 
peace, beside me. One of the persons 
in the Tempest exclaims, as the ship is 
foundering, that he would give a thous 
sand furlongs of good sea for an acre 
of barren land. As for me, I would 
have given the fee-simple of the muon 
for a life interest in a square mile of 
the bog of Allen. 

There are few things more difficult 
than to get well out of the company 
of people you mistrust, and who do not 
expect you to quit them. To hide 
your real motive in the first place 
then to explain, make excuses, apologise 
—to return thanks—to promise another 
visit ; all thisis awkward among our own 
natural selves ; but confuse and jumble 
all things; throw earth and heaven 
together, men and spirits—take away 
the mind’s presence by supernatural 
fears—illuminate with wonders, cloud 
with mystery, deaden with distrust, 
madden with excitement, and you will, 
perhaps, set about doing your manners 
as awkwardly as I did. 

“] fear, my lord,” said I, addressing 
Roscommon with a hesitating air, “ I 
fear that I am not—for the present, at 
least—in my proper place, and that I 
am forestalling the pleasures which | 
may one day hope to enjoy legitimately 
in your company ; that is, if ever——” 

* Nay, my mortal friend,” replied he, 
“there can be no need of apology 
when you are introduced, and under 
the flag, as I may say, of one of the 
master-spirits of the place.” 

“ —And you,” I continued, turning 
from Roscommon as though I heard 
him not, and facing Dryden—* and you 
most accomplished of poets, and ——” 

“Pshaw, my good lump of earth,” 
cried the poet laughing, “you are be- 
ginning, I suppose, to feel a little of the 
maladie de terre. But you must not 
stir yet ; we have much to show you, 
first : and we have to seal your lips.” 

A hum escaped the other three, and 
I thought I heard a faint chorus of 
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laughter repeated from different parts 
of the hall. This was not calculated 
to act as a cordial ; and consequently 
all the symptoms of alarm increased 
upon me. 

“ We will allow you to write a letter 
to your friends,” suid Walsh, leeringly, 
“ just to say that you are not dead ; 
but if you do, we must dictate to you 
the words. It is not meet that a com- 
munication from another world should 
be clothed in the ordinary language of 
mertality.” 

“ What! sir,” exclaimed I, (for on this 
point I am tetchy,) “do you suppose 
I am not capable of writing a letter ?” 

“ If you are,” replied the poet, with 
a sneer, “you are more fortuate than 
many a man we consider celebrated.” 

« My friend Roscommon,” thought I, 
“a little overdid the thing, when he 
described the * Republic of letters.’” 

He now stepped up to me, and said 
with a lordly frown, “are you aware, 
sir stranger, that letter-writing is the 
rock on which the greatest of our 
literary fellows have sp'it? You could 
scarcely produce an instance of good 
letter-writing in the whole range of 
English literature.” 

“ Yes,” said Dryden, “it is too true. 
A man’s letters are to his works what 
his conscience is to his behaviour. 
Well-behaved men have often bad 
hearts ; and you get behind the curtain 
of their style as well as their minds, 
when you unseal their correspondence.” 

“ But why may not I, most glorious 
John,” said I, reverentially ;—* why 
may not I pour forth the extempore 
effusions of my heart in unpremeditated 
words, when I only address my neigh- 
bour the Justice, and only tell him that 
I am well, and expect shortly to be 
with him?” I laid the emphasis on 
the “shortly,” for I was longing to be 
off. 

“ Because,” retorted the person ad- 
dressed, “in a letter from the moon we 
are all implicated. It becomes com- 
mon cause. We have that sort of 
esprit de lune about us, that we could 
not suffer the commonest notice of an 
eclipse to find its way to an Almanac 
on earth, without having not only ree- 
tified the time and digits by observa- 
tion, but actually worded, transcribed, 
and stopped the paragraph for publi- 
cation below.” 

Below! thought I. Does he mean 
to rank a satellite above its planet? 
Perhaps as we have heard of “ heavens’ 
chancery,” this may be earth’s Court of 
Error, and there may be an appeal from 
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our little King’s Bench in such matters 
to this last resort of learning, where the 
assembled judges sit to reverse or con- 
firm the judgment pronounced there. 
Below! this looks like a case of Jéze- 
majesté. Why,who knows but Mistress 
Moon may think proper to sue for a 
separate maintenance, or perhaps even 
elope outright with Captain Mars, who 
looks so fond and fiery close by! Alas, 
what losers should we be in either case ! 
What shall we do without the moon ? 
Where will be the tides in our sea? 
All will become one vast stagnant Me- 
diterranean. No ebbs or flows will 
ever spread a carpet of sand along the 
sea’s margin, so as to usher land with 
suitable dignity into water. What will 
become of the proprietors of lunatic 
asylums? The doctors will lose a chap- 
ter out of their book; and even the 
Chancellor will have his duties, and 
consequently his power abridged.— 
What will overs do? To say nothing 
of poets. But of all sufferers, the poor 
fairies will be most to be pitied. Their 
only scene of amusement was “ beneath 
pale Hecate’s beam.” They were busy 
at every other time—full of occupation 
—regular little Marthas. But give 
them a glimpse of moonshine, and— 
there—you have them all a-dancing in 
a twinkling. Under every greenwood 
tree the grass is trod in a dark circle, 
for there the little things have been 
making merry last night in the uncer- 
tain, chequered ray. But all this will 
be at an end. With the moonbeam, 
the forest glade, the chain of glory 
weaving on the waters, the holy still- 
ness of the churchyard, the solemn 
gloom of the deserted cathedral, the 
more touching solitude of the ivy- 
mantled ruin—all will disappear. Fare- 
well, then, Diana, Proserpine, Hecate, 
Trivia,—or, as thou art better known 
to mortals, farewell, thou great Green- 
cheese! we must chew our daily bread 
without thee, and bid an eternal adieu 
to the double-Gloucester of the skies! 

All this did not pass through my 
mind at the time, but it occurred to me 
afterwards; so I insert it here to avoid 
recurring ayain to the subject. There 
was something of it certainly in my 
thoughts as dwelt on the last word [ 
had heard; but it was the sketch 
merely of what I have now filled up. 
As it was, all I did was to repeat the 
word “ below.” 

“ Come, come, Mr. Dryden,” said the 
courteous Walsh, as he observed the 
laureate meditating some further play 
with his visitor ; “we must not perplex 
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the stranger too much. It is injudicious, 
before he is one of the initiated.” 

But I had taken heart once more. 

“ | ask no forbearance from Mr. Dry- 
den,” said I; “all I want is to know 
what he means by telling me thut letter- 
writing is so deep a science ?” 

« Why, simply this,” replied the per- 
son addressed, “that there is something 
in a sheet of paper that-seems to com- 
municate all its angles, with its flatness 
and absence of character, to the most 
vigorous mind. A familiar letter should 
not be mere tattle, and yet it must not 
be lecture, or essay, or oration. It is 
extremely hard to deviate from com- 
mon-place without an appearance of 
turgidity. It is, perhaps, as difficult to 
hit the true level of a style, as it is to 
alter aclownish gait into dignity with- 
out assuming a theatrical strut. For 
my part, I have never been able to find 
uny writer either before, after, or during 
my time, whose style of letter-writing 
I should like to take as an exact model. 
The lofty is, I think, the worst general 
style. But the mean is also bad,—and, 
strange as it may appear, I consider 
this objection as a death-blow to Swift, 
Pope, and many others, as far, I mean, 
as their epistolary style. Affectation 
I abbor in all its forms and degrees, 
from Cicero to Sevigné. There is too 
much studied force in Johnson, too 
much studied homeliness in Franklin, 
though I like him better than most of 
them. Steele, too, has this fault. Ad- 
dison comes very near a pure style, yet 
he would not do for your day. Your 
favourite, Lord Byron, I am sure, you 
will not hold up as a model. I protest 
I think Horace, never yet really ren- 
dered into English, comes nearest to 
perfection in his Epistles, which pass 
between the banks of verse, with all the 
natural flow of prose. If I could trans- 
fuse the spirit of Horace into you, | 
should be content to let you pen your 
own letter to the Justice of the peace.” 

“ And now for the billet,” said Ros 
common, “ which we must do our best 
to render worthy of the discussion that 
has been its prelude. There is a table 
and writing materials ; I will be scribe, 
and take your ideas in the words of my 
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fellow-lunatics. 
is it to be ?” 

“ My dear Jack,” said I. 

“ Dryden,” said the self-constituted 
secretary, “ how are we to render that?” 

“Come, come, my Lord,”cried I, with 
all my courage strong at my heart, “this 
will not do. I will write my own letter, 
if you please.” So saying, I took his 
Lordship by the collar, and twitched 
him off his seat into the middle of the 
floor. 

Fenton pushed furward; but, in a 
moment, he was rolling on his back 
like an overturned tortoise. Poor little 
Walsh raised his cane, but fell like a 
knife across Fenton, nearly cutting him 
in two. At every blow I shouted, till 
the vast hall rung again. 

“What?” I cried ; “ you would teach 
me to write, you collection of mise- 
rable, self-conceited, grinning shadows ? 
’Odds my life, I could sweep the whole 
dungeon clear of its prisoners in five 
minutes, and become a_ personified 
commission of gaol delivery.” 

Here Dryden approached with a 
severe aspect, but without evincing 
the slightest show of offensive or de- 
fensive preparation.—I raised my hand 
—but the next instant was at his feet. 

“Oh, most mighty master of song,” 
I sobbed ; “behold an humble vassal 
prostrate before thee! Do to me as 
you please, but take not the lifting up 
of my band for an act of rebellion!” 

He stuod over me, but spoke not. 

“ Alas, alas,” I continued to ejacu- 
late, “ what will Jack the Justice say? 
Have | nobody here to take my part ? 
What!” [ shouted, till the very columns 
shook, “ am I Jeft alone—alone to com- 
bat with a world ?” 

I rose from the gronnd,—but, strange 
to say, I was no longer in the hall, but 
on the grass-plat near the stream, with 
the great silver salver over my head. 

“| have it now!” I exclaimed, jump- 
ing into the air : « Jack and I shall have 
another bout of it for this tomorrow 
——thirsty too—and cramped con- 
foundedly in the left calf——what? is 
this my arm across my chest? I 
thought it had been a—a—a _ 

1 awoke, in short. 


Now, to begin—what 





The late Doctor Cummin. 


THE LATE DOCTOR CUMMIN, 


Many of the readers of the Dublin University Magazine will learn with deep 
regret that Doctor Cummin, who received his medical education in Dublin, and 
has since been steadily advancing to eminence in London, died in the prime of 
life, on the 10th of April. We find the following notice of his death in the 
London Morning Post of the 12th of April :— 


« Deatu or Da, Cummin.—We regret to announce the death of Doctor William 
Cummin, of Great Russell-street, which event took place on Monday evening. He 
was for some years connected with the medical literature of the metropolis, and espe- 
cially with the London Medical Gazette, in which his course of lectures on forensic 
medicine, delivered at the Aldersgate School of Medicine, recently appeared. He 
was of studious and retired habits, but his singularly blameless life, his spotless inte- 
grity, his uniform correctness, his literary accomplishments, his worth and modesty, 
greatly endeared him to the circle of his private friends, who have now to lament 
his premature decease, Dr, Cummin was M.D, of Dublin University, and a Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Physicians. He was also a Fellow of the Royal Medico- 
Chirurgical Society, and of the Statistical Society, and Lecturer on Forensic Medi- 
cine at the Aldersgate School. Besides the lectures above adverted to, he had pub- 
lished, with his name, a tract on the “ Proofs of Infanticide ;” but his labours had 
been chiefly directed to medical periodical literature, an anonymous service, which is 
not the less useful of honourable, because it confers no individual renown; neither 
was it on that account to a man of Doctor Cummin’s modesty the less agreeable.— 
Living, he won the warm esteem of all who intimately knew him—and dead, he has 
the tribute of their heart-felt sorrow.” 


Doctor Cummin was, during his college course,a pupil of Doctor Mac- 
Donnell, and highly distinguished himself. He sat for the science gold medal, 
which was gained by Doctor’ Longfield, the present Professor of Law. It is no 
evidence of demerit, that with such a competitor, Doctor Cummin should not 
have succeeded—his subsequent career gave witness of his strong capacity, his 


unwearied diligence, and his extraordinary correctness. He was, in the best 
and highest sense of the words, a quiet, an honourable, and an amiable man; 
and, as such, a credit to the country which gave him birth, and to the Univer- 
sity in which he received his education. His death was caused by an effusion 
of water on the brain. 





